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ALF the delight of 
travel consists in 
the pleasure of por- 
ing over maps in 
advance. If this be 





true of our own 
world, across whose 
surface time and 
money may now 


carry a man pretty 
anywhither, the charm of the 
chart grows all the greater in the case of 
a world which, in person, we have no 
hope of ever reaching ; the more so, that 
at times this neighbor world comes tan- 
talizingly near us, to within thirty-five 
millions of miles, and vouchsafes us 
glimpses of its geography in a way to 
pique curiosity for more. 

Areography, as this Martian geography 
is called, isa true geography, as real as 
our own. Quite unlike the markings 
upon Jupiter or Saturn, where all we see 
is cloud, in the markings on Mars we 
gaze upon the actual surface features of 
the Martian globe. That we do so we 

643 


much 


know from the permanency of the spots 
and patches thus revealed to us. ‘They 
change, indeed, according to times and 
seasons, but they change like true surface 
features, as from shift of water or by 
growth of green, not like cloud belts that 
gather to-day and vanish forever to-mor- 


row. ‘That the, markings are essentially 
permanent has .been known ever since 


Cassini in 1666 definitely discovered, 
what Huygens had thought to detect in 
1659, the rotation of the planet, by means 
of their periodic presentations ; that they 
suffer changes which seem to imply that 
the darker ones, of a blue-green color, 
are areas of vegetation, and the brighter, 
of a reddish-ochre tint, are deserts, is 
now as certain. Evidence of this I have 
given elsewhere. (Astronomy and Astro- 
physics, December, 1894, with plates, and 
the Atdantic Monthly, June, 1895.) In 
the present paper I shall play the part of 
cicerone, pointing out the more promi- 
nent of these Martian localities upon the 
accompanying twelve presentments of 
the planet, that the reader may know 
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what the places look like and where they 
are. 

In their main features the twelve views 
are all substantially of a date, being of 
the nature of a map, made in Novem- 
ber, 1894. They represent between 
them the whole surface of the planet 
shown us at what corresponds to our 
first of August of the southern hemis- 
phere. Thus, neither the polar cap nor 
the polar sea appears in the pictures, 
for both had then disappeared. Nor do 
the southern parts of the so-called straits 
show, for a similar reason. The pictures 
are from the ensemd/e of the drawings 
made at the observatory. These were 
plotted upon a globe, which was then 
tilted toward the observer at the angle at 
which the Martian south pole itself was 
tilted toward the earth during November, 
and photographed at intervals of 30°. 


The negatives were then made to con- 
form as nearly as might be to the actual 
look of the planet. To photograph mi- 
nute planetary markings directly is, for 
reasons too long to state here, impossible. 

Previous to the present chart, the 
most detailed map of the planet was 
Schiaparelli’s, made in 1888. On com- 
parison with his, it will be seen that the 
present one substantially confirms all his 
detail and adds to it about as much more. 
I have adopted his nomenclature, and in 
the naming of the newly found features 
have selected names conformable to his 
scheme, which commends itself both on 
practical and on poetic grounds. 

We will begin our journey at the origin 
of Martian longitudes, and travel west, 
taking the points of the compass as they 
would appear were we standing upon the 
planet. As all astronomical pictures are, 
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for optical reasons, upside down, south 
lies at the top of the pictures, west to the 
right, north at the bottom, and east to 
the left. Mars rotates as the Earth does, 
from west to east, so that day as it ad- 
vances across the face of the planet fol- 
lows the order of the pictures from I. to 
XII., the order in which we shall observe 
them. Places on the right of the picture 
are in the morning of their Martian day ; 
places on the left, in its afternoon. To 
facilitate reference by longitude and lati- 
tude, the globe has been belted by merid- 
ians and parallels each 10° apart, and the 
meridians have been numbered along the 
equator. This premised, we will suppose 
ourselves to be standing on the equator 
at its intersection with the o° meridian. 
(Plate I). 

It will be noticed that the o° meridian 
passes through the tip of a triangular 


II, 


peninsula that juts out into a dark forked 
area half way across the picture and 
about two thirds way down it. The tip 
of this triangle is the received Green- 
wich of Martian longitudes, and has been 
named by Schiaparelli the Fastigium Aryn, 
such having been the name of a mytho- 
logic spot supposed to lie midway be- 
tween the east and west, the north and 
south, and the zenith and nadir. It thus 
makes a fitting name for the starting point 
of Martian geography. The dark area, 
formerly known as Dawes’ Forked Bay, 
is now commonly called the Sabzeus 
Sinus. At the times these marine names 
were bestowed, it was stfpposed that the 
dark markings really represented water. 
We have now reason to believe that it is 
not water that we see, but vegetation. 
But it is better to keep the old names, 
although I shall employ them in a Pick- 
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wickian sense much as we still speak of 
the Seas of the Moon, the Mare Tran- 
quilitatis or the Mare Serenatis, of which 
only the adjectives have in them anything 
of truth. 

To the west of the Sabzeus Sinus lies 
the Margaritifer Sinus or the Pearl-bear- 
ing Gulf, so named before it was known 
that it possessed indeed a pearl at the 
bottom of it, the round oasis shown in 
the picture. 

Two lines prolong the twin forks of the 
Sabzeus Sinus. Some distance down the 
disk they are joined by another line. 
Following along this, we come to still 
others, and so we may proceed from line 
to line all over the bright areas of the 
planet. These lines are the famous 
canals of Mars. With regard to their 
surprising symmetry, it is only necessary 
to say that the better they are seen the 


more symmetrical they look. Of the two 
first mentioned, the right-hand one is the 
Gehon, the left hand one the Hiddekel, 
and the spot at the bottom of the Mar- 
garitifer Sinus the Lacus Ismenius. From 
the Pearl Oasis, the Oxus starts nearly 
north, while another canal, the Indus, 
makes off northwest and crosses the Ja- 
muna, which appears in the picture as a 
dark swath obliquely belting the disk. 
Farther up the disk are seen two of 
those strange comet-tail peninsulas that 
constitute so peculiar a feature of Martian 
geography. The lower is Deucalionis 
Regio ; the upper, Pyrrhz Regio. Across 
them show two streaks which, followed 
up, will be found to join other streaks 
traversing the dark regions. These intro- 
duce us to Mr. Douglass’s discovery of a 
whole system of canals in the dark regions, 
paralleling the system in the bright 
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areas, — being similarly straight and 
similarly intersecting one another, with 
oases at the intersections, making what 
Mr. Douglass aptly terms a checkerboard 
effect, as we shall see more strikingly 
when we get round to the other side of 
the planet. 

In Plate II. the markings have, under 
the rotation of the planet, swung round 
30° to the east, thus bringing others into 
view from the west. The Jamuna now 
appears almost central. It was, at the 
time this picture represents it, apparently 
in process of doubling. Crossing it 
obliquely is the Hydraotes. More con- 
spicuous are two dark swaths that make 
with the Jamuna a nearly right-angled 
triangle. ‘The lower one parallel to the 
edge of the disk is the Nilokeras; the 
other, ending at the south with the Jamuna 
in the Aurore Sinus, is the Ganges, one 


of the largest and most important of the 
Martian canals. At the date of the draw- 
ing it was distinctly double. The doub- 
ling is very curiously prolonged by a 
narrow rectangle lying in the midst of 
the dark regions to the south. Some 
idea of the size of these strangely geo- 
metrical markings may be got by remem- 
bering that a degree on Mars represents 
thirty-seven miles. Skirting the edge of 
the dark regions westward, we come to a 
short canal that leads to the Fons Ju- 
vente, one of the tiniest markings per- 
ceptible on the disk, from which, how- 
ever, at least four and probably more 
canals have now been found to radiate. 
Schiaparelli detected it in 1877, searched 
for it in vain in 1879, but at subsequent 
oppositions found it again, happier than 
Ponce de Leon in his futile quest after an 
earthly Fountain of Youth. Proceeding 
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still farther west, we reach the entrance to 
the Agathodzmon, at the point where the 
edge of the dark regions abruptly trends 
southward. ‘This canal brings us to the 
Solis Lacus region, one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the planet. In Plate 
III. it has swung round into better view, 
where we will, therefore, consider it. 
The Solis Lacus is a great oval patch, 
its longest diameter measuring five hun- 
dred and forty miles. With small tele- 
scopic power or in poor air it appears of 
uniform tint throughout, but under better 
visual conditions dark spots appear in 
it and bright causeways, which divide it 
into five portions. Its longitudinal divid- 
ing line is prolonged into the Nectar, the 
short canal connecting it with the dark 
regions to the east. The Nectar thus 
appears double. Nor does the causeway 
stop here. It continues on between 


Vv. 


double dark lines until it reaches the long 
rectangular area spoken of before as a 
sort of continuation of the Ganges. 

But a second feature of this region is 
no less noteworthy. Surrounding the 
Solis Lacus is a perfect cordon of canals 
and oases, the chief of which are the 
Tithonius Lake, nearly due north, and 
the Phoenix Lake, northwest. The oases 
are strung like beads upon the loop of 
the Agathodemon. And as if this were 
not connection enough, we have short 
cuts and spoke-like radii, whose number 
seems to be limited only by our ability to 
see. From the northeast end of this 
string of oases runs the Chrysorrhoas to 
the Lacus Lune on the fifty-third me- 
ridian, near the bottom of the disk. 
From the Lake of the Moon the Gigas 
skirts the disk till in this picture it is lost 
in the limb-light. 
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In the next plate (Plate IV.), the Solis 
Lacus is central, the Phoenix Lake some- 
what to the right, and southwest of the 
Phoenix Lake is the Beak of the Sirens, 
the eastern end of the sea of the same 
name, which has just come round the 
corner of the disk. The canal connect- 
ing it with the Phoenix Lake is the 
Araxes ; and at various angles to this, like 
spokes of a wheel about the Phoenix Lake 
for hub, are many more canals, the one 
lying most nearly due south being the 
Phasis. Connecting with this network of 
canals is a similar network of streaks in 
the dark regions, making a set of trian- 
gles from which still other canals run up 
almost straight toward the south pole. 

3etween the dark regions and the Beak 
of the Sirens is the peninsula Pheetontis, 
crossing which some way down is a short 
canal known as Hercules Columne. 


Vi. 


Due south of the Phoenix Lake is the 
Oasis Ceraunius, joined to the Phoenix 
Lake by the Iris and to the Tithonius 
Lake by the Fortune. It is also crossed 
by the Gigas, the very long canal in the 
right-hand lower part of the disk, of 
which we saw the beginning in the last 
plate and shall not see the end till we 
reach the next one. 

Westward of the Phoenix Lake there 
begins to show a congeries of oases and 
connecting canals, which come out still 
more strikingly in Plate V. The great 
canal beaded with oases, which in the 
picture traverses nearly the centre of the 
disk, is the Eumenides, and its continua- 
tion, the Orcus. Its farther end is lost in 
the limb-light. At an angle to it, running 
nearly northwest from the Phoenix Lake, 
is the Pyriphlegethon. In this plate the 
Sea of the Sirens is well on. From its 
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north coast strike down a great many 
canals, all going as far as the Eumenides 
and some continuing past it. The first 
one from the Beak of the Sirens is the 
Sirenius. It crosses the Eumenides at 
the first of its large oases after leaving the 
Phoenix Lake. To the next oasis, known 
as the Nodus Gordii, the Gorgon comes 
down from the centre of the coast-line ; 
while the Gigas itself debouches at the 
west end of the sea into what is called 
the Gulf of the Titans. Owing to its 
conspicuousness at certain seasons, this 
gulf is one of the most important feat- 
ures on the planet to us, and seems to 
be to the planet itself, as some seven 
canals radiate from it. These are the 
Gigas, previously described, and to the 
right in the order here enumerated, the 
Steropes, the Brontes, the Titan, — the 
one straight down the disk, — the Arges, 


the Gyes and the Tartarus, the last 
travelling to the Trivium Charontis, in- 
visible in this plate. Of the separate ex- 
istence of the Arges and the Gyes I am 
not quite certain. 

In Plate VI the Sea of the Sirens is 
nearly central. To the west, dividing it 
from the Mare Cimmerium which is just 
coming into view, is the peninsula At- 
lantis, curiously uniting the continent to 
the islands to the south. Belting the 
disk from east to west is the Eumenides- 
Orcus again with its string of oases. 
From the Gulf of the Titans, here very 
well seen, the great canals that proceed 
from it show like the sticks of a fan, di- 
viding the disk between them. 

Parallel to the Eumenides-Orcus and 
skirting the north shore of the Sea of the 
Sirens, is the Erynnis. Half way between 
this and the Eumenides is another 
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parallel canal, the Parce. Curving 
round the bottom of the disk is a chain 
of canals, the Phlegethon, the Acheron, 
and the Erebus, the last of which runs to 
the Trivium Charontis. At the junctions 
of these various canals may be seen any 
number of the spots which I have called 
oases. 

On the next plate (Plate VII.), the 
Trivium Charontis itself has come into 
view toward the lower right-hand part 
of the disk. ‘Two nearly parallel canals, 
a double Hades, join it to the Pro- 
pontis, the spot almost at the limb. The 
Titan shows well near the centre of the 
disk. Were the centre ten degrees far- 
ther east, the canal would appear more 
striking yet. For so straight is it, and 
so nearly due north and south does it 
lie, that when it comes to the meridian 
it seems that meridian itself. On this 


plate we have the western end of the 
Eumenides-Orcus, at whose eastern end 
we began several plates back when we 
left the Phoenix Lake. This will give 
some idea of the immense length of the 
canal, which is no less than three thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty miles. 
Nearly in the centre of the disk is the 
peninsula Atlantis, the most easterly of 
a set of comet-tail peninsulas similar to 
those seen in Plate I., all connecting 
the so-called continent with the islands 
to the south. These islands look not 
unlike great vertebree of the planet’s back- 
bone, in consequence of the canals which 
cut them up so symmetrically. 

Atlantis shows well, between the Mare 
Sirenum from the Mare Cimmerium, two 
areas suggestively like in general shape 
and directional trend. Both are seen to 
be crossed by canals which connect, at 
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what resemble nicks in the coast-line, with 
the canals in the bright regions. (See 
the At#antc Monthly for June, 1895.) 
In Plate VIII., the Mare Cimmerium 
is central. So also, well down the disk, 
is the Trivium Charontis. This is a very 
important junction, no less than nine 
canals already being known to connect 
with it, which, taken in the order, east, 
north, west and south, are the Orcus, the 
Erebus, the twin Hades, the Styx, the 
Oceanus, the Cerberus, the Lestrygon, 
the Tartarus, and so back to the Orcus 
again. In this picture the Lestrygon 
traverses nearly the centre of the disk. 
To the right of the Trivium Charontis 
is the region called Elysium one of the 
brightest parts of the planet. It was 
here that Mr. Douglass made his inter- 
esting observation last September, of a 
remarkable change of tint from bright to 


sombre, and back to bright again in the 
course of forty-eight hours, suggesting 
perhaps the formation and dissipation of 
cloud, perhaps the deposition and subse- 
quent melting of hoar-frost over an area 
of some hundreds of square miles. (4s- 
tronomy and Astrophysics, November, 
1894.) 

Returning to the Mare Cimmerium, 
we observe in the middle of it a long 
lighter streak, Cimmeria, and, barring 
its western end, the second in the pro- 
cession of similarly inclined peninsulas 
that follow one another westward upon 
this side of the planet, the peninsula 
Hesperia, a place with a history. (4s- 
tronomy and Astrophysics, December, 
1894, and Zhe Atantc Monthly, June, 
1895.) 

In the next picture (Plate IX.), Hes- 
peria is central, dividing the Mare Cim- 
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merium on the left from the Mare Tyr- 
rhenum on the right. The lower end of 
the latter is called the Syrtis Minor, in 
contradistinction to the Syrtis Major, 
which is just appearing round the west- 
ern limb. From the bay, so to speak, 
upon the left of Hesperia, two canals 
proceed down the disk in divergent di- 
rections, — the most easterly one the 
Galaxias, the other the Achelous. From 
the Syrtis Minor proceed two others more 
or less similarly inclined, the Lethes and 
the Amenthes. In November the Amen- 
thes showed large, preparatory, perhaps, 
to doubling. 

To the west of Hesperia and parallel 
to it is a third comet-tail peninsula, 
Lemuria, connecting Ausonia at the south 
with Lybia to the north, Lybia being 
upon the equator. This region (Plate 
X.) is interesting as having been the scene 


of great changes at previous oppositions. 
There used to be a spot, the Lake 
Meeris, in the midst of it, joined by the 
Nepenthes, — the canal running east and 
west about twenty degrees from the coast, 
— to the Syrtis Major, the great dark gulf 
somewhat to the west of the central 
meridian in the picture. Latterly the 
Syrtis Major seems to have encroached 
upon Lybia, and at the last opposition 
only the faintest glimpses could be got of 
Lake Moeris, which showed chiefly as a 
bay of the Syrtis Major itself. Here as 
elsewhere I use aquatic names with ter- 
restrial understanding. 

Parallel in a general way to the Nepen- 
thes and about as much farther down the 
disk as the Nepenthes is than the coast 
line, lies the Astapus, which joins the 
bottom of the Syrtis Major to the ends of 
the Amenthes, Lethes and Achelous. 
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In Plate XI. two features are striking, 


both not far from central on the disk, — 
the lower the Syrtis Major, the upper, 
Hellas. The Syrtis Major was the first 
marking to be certainly recognized on 
Mars. It appears in a drawing by Huy- 
gens made on October 13, 1659, the 
first drawing of Mars worthy the name 
ever made by man. It is thus our oldest 
Martian acquaintance. Hellas is the sur- 
prisingly round, bright area nearly on the 
meridian and nearly half way from the 
equator to the pole. It is very strangely 
quartered by two canals, the Alpheus, 
dividing it almost due north and south, 
and the Peneus, cutting it almost due 
east and west. Between it and the Syrtis 
Major is the Mare Hadriaticum, a blue- 
green area intersected by bright cause- 
ways and seamed by dark canals. 

In the lower right-hand portion of the 


disk is an important region, bounded on 
the east by the Syrtis Major, on the north 
by the Nilosyrtis and the Protonilus, on 
the west by the Hiddekel, and on the 
south by the long dark area to the north 
of Deucalionis Regio. Its southeastern 
cape is the Hammonis Cornu, its south- 
western one the Edom promontory. It 
is a region prolific in double canals, 
which appear to more advantage in Plate 
XII. ‘The two most important of these 
are the Phison and the Euphrates. Both 
start from the centre of the coast of the 
long dark area between the Deucalionis 
Regio and the continent, and run, the 
Phison northeast to the western end of 
the Nilosyrtis in longitude 300°, latitude 
33° south; the Euphrates nearly due 
south to the Lake Ismenius, longitude 
337°, latitude 37° south, where it con- 
nects with the Hiddekel. Parallel to the 
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coast-line and about 15° to the north of 


it is, on the east, the Typhon, shown 
double, on the west the Orontes, still 
single. ‘The two other doubles shown in 
the picture I am not yet sure of as being 
distinct from the Phison and the Eume- 
nides, as the four were not seen together. 
I have introduced them in the place 
where I saw them, because, first, no opti- 
cal effect explains their position, and 
second, they run through and to well- 
seen spots. 

Between the Euphrates and the Sabzeus 
Sinus are several canals and oases that 


XII. 


show the minute subdivision of the Mar- 
tian surface. But so much only hints at 
the state of things existent there. From 
the markings, not well enough seen to 
admit of mapping, it is apparent that 
the system of lines and spots is very 
complete all over the planet. 

This brings us back again to the 
Sabeeus Sinus and the Fastigium Aryn 
from which we set out, after a journey 
which it takes the rotation of the planet 
twenty-four hours, thirty-seven minutes 
and about twenty-three seconds to ac- 
complish. 











MISS THEODORA. 


A WEST-END STORY. 


By Helen Leah Reed. 


With illustrations by Florence P. England. 


I. 


HE tourist, with 
T his day or two 
at a down town 
hotel, calls Boston a 
city of narrow streets 
and ancient  grave- 
yards ; the dweller in 
one of the newer av- 
enues is enthusiastic 
about the modern ar- 
chitecture and regu- 
lar streets of the Back 
Bay region... Yet 
neither of these knows 
the real Boston, the 
old West End, with its 
quaint, tree-lined 
streets sloping from the top of Beacon Hill 
toward the river. Near the close of any 
bright afternoon, walk from the State 
House down the hill, pause half-way, 
and, looking back, note the perfect 
Gothic arch formed by the trees that line 
both sides of Mount Vernon Street. 
Admire those old houses which have 
taken on the rich, deep tones that age 
so kindly imparts to brick. Then look 
down across the river to the sun just 
setting behind the Brookline hills, — and 
admit that even in a crowded city one 
may catch glimpses of the picturesque. 
Half-way down one of the quiet, hilly 
West End streets is the house of Miss 
Theodora — no, I will not tell you her true 
name. If I should, you would recognize 
it at once as that of a great New England 
jurist. This jurist was descended from a 
long line of scholars, whose devotion to 
letters had not prevented their accumula- 
ting a fair amount of wealth. Much of 
this wealth had fallen to the jurist, Miss 
Theodora’s father, with whom at first 
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everything went well, 
and then everything 
badly. It was not en- 
tirely the great man’s 
extravagance that 
wrought the mischief, 
although many stories 
were long told of his 
too liberal hospitality 


and lavish expendi- 
ture. He came, how- 
ever, of a generous 


race ; it was a cousin 
of his who divided a 
small fortune between 
Harvard College and 
the Provident Asso- 
ciation, and for more 
than a century back 
the family name might be found on every 
list of contributions to a good cause. Yet 
it was not extravagance but blind faith 
in the financial wisdom of others, as well 
as an undue readiness to lend money to 
every man who wished to borrow from 
him, which brought Miss Theodora’s 
father to the trouble that probably hast- 
ened him to his grave. When he died, it 
was found that he had lost all but a fraction 
of a former fortune. His widow survived 
him only a few years, and before her 
death the family had to leave their 
roomy mansion onthe hill with its pleas- 
ant garden for a smaller house farther 
down the street. 

Here Miss Theodora tried to make a 
pleasant home for John, her brother. 
He had just begun to practise law and, 
with his talents, would undoubtedly do 
well, especially if he married as he 
should. Thus, with a woman’s worldli- 
ness in things matrimonial, reasoned Miss 
Theodora, sometimes even going so far 
as to commend to John this girl or that, 
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among the family connections. But one 
day John put an end to all her scheming 
by announcing his betrothal to the orphan 
daughter of a Plymouth minister, “a girl 
barely pretty, and certainly poor.’ It 
was only a half consolation to reflect that 
Dorothy had a pedigree going back to 
John Alden and Priscilla. 

Ernest, John’s boy, was just a month 
old when Sumter surrendered ; yet John 
would go to the war, leaving Dorothy and 
the baby to the care of his sister. 
Eagerly the two women followed his regi- 
ment through each campaign, thankful 
for the bright and cheerful letters he sent 
them. ‘They bore bravely that awful 
silence after Antietam, until at length 
they knew that John would never come 
home again. 

It was simply of a broken heart that 
Dorothy died, said every one, for little 
Ernest was scarcely three years old when 
he was left with no one to care for him 
but Miss Theodora. How she saved and 
scrimped to give him what he needed, 
I will not say; but gradually her attire 
took on a quaintness that would have 
been thought impossible for her ever to 
favor in the days of her girlhood, when 
she had been acritic of dress. She never 
bought a new gown now; every cent 
beyond what was required for living ex- 
penses must be saved for Ernest. Before 
the boy knew his letters, Miss Theodora 
was planning for his career at Harvard. 
He should be graduated at the head of 
his class. With such a father, with such 
a grandfather, Ernest certainly must be a 
great man. ‘The family glory would be 
renewed in him. 

Little by little Miss Theodora with- 
drew from the world. She had cared 
little for gayety in her younger days; she 
hardly missed it now; yet she was not 
neglected by her relatives and old friends 
—even the most fashionable called on 
her once a year. These distant cousins 
and formal acquaintances had little per- 
sonal interest in Miss Theodora. ‘Their 
cards were left from respect to the mem- 
ory of the distinguished jurist rather than 
from any desire to brighten the life of his 
daughter. 

If Miss Theodora’s invitations grew 
fewer and fewer, she herself was to blame, 
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for she seldom accepted an invitation, 
even to luncheon, nor confided to any one 
that pride forbade her to accept hospi- 
talities which circumstances prevented 
her returning. 


Il. 


Although Miss Theodora disliked visit- 
ing, every summer she and Ernest spent 
a month at Nahant with her cousin Sarah 
Somerset. She herself would have pre- 
ferred the quiet independence of a New 
Hampshire country farm ; but she thought 
it her duty to give Ernest this yearly 
opportunity of seeing his relatives in the 
intimacy possible only at their summer 
homes. This was before the days of 
Beverly’s popularity, when almost every 
one at Nahant was cousin to every one 
else. Even the people at the boarding 
houses belonged to the little group held 
to have an almost inherent right to the 
rocky peninsula. Both the little boy, 
therefore, and Miss Theodora were made 
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much of by their kinsfolk ; and the child 
thought these summer days the happiest 
of the year. 

In other ways Miss Theodora was oc- 
casionally remembered by her relatives. 
Once she was asked to spend a2 whole 
year in Europe as chaperone to two or 
three girls, her distant cousins. Even if 
she could have made up her mind to 
leave Ernest, I doubt whether she would 
have accepted the invitation. She had 
almost determined never to go abroad 
again, preferring to hold sacred the jour- 
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ney that she and her parents and John 
had made two or three years before their 
troubles began. 

For the most part, then, Miss Theo- 
dora repelled all attempts at intimacy 
made by her relatives. Unreasonable 
though she knew herself to be, she be- 
lieved that she could never care so much 
for her cousins since they had all in such 
curious fashion — like swallows in winter 
— begun to migrate southward to the Back 
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Bay. At first she felt as bitter as was 
possible for a person of her amiable dis- 
position, when she saw people whom no 
necessity impelled, leaving their spacious 
dwellings on the Hill for the more con- 
tracted houses on the flat land beyond 
the Public Garden. Yet if Miss Theo- 
dora pitied her degenerate kin, how 
much more did they’ pity her! ‘ Poor 
Theodora,” some of them would say, “I 
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don’t see how she manages to get along 
at all. If she sold that house, with the 
interest of the money she and Ernest 
could board comfortably somewhere. 
Even as it is, she might let a room or 
two; but no,—I suppose that that 
would hardly do. Well, she must be 
dreadfully pinched.” 

Notwithstanding these well meant fears, 
Miss Theodora got along very well. The 
greatest sacrifice of pride that she had to 
make, came when she found that she must 
send Ernest to a public school. Yet 
even this hardship might have been worse. 
“Ttisn’t as if he were a girl, you know,” 
she, said half apologetically, to Sarah 
Somerset. ‘Although he may make a 
few undesirable acquaintances he will 
have nothing to do with them when he 
goes to Harvard.’”’ For Miss Theodora’s 
plans for Ernest reached far into the 
future, even beyond his college days, and 
she must save all that was possible out of 
her meagre income. 

Public or private school was all the 
same to Ernest; or perhaps his prefer- 
ence, if he had been asked to express it, 
would have been decidedly for the big 
brick schoolhouse with its hosts of boys. 
What matter if many of these boys were 
rough and unkempt! Among them all 
he could always find some suitable com- 
panions. His refined nature chose the 
best ; and if the best in this case did not 
mean rich boys or those of well-known 
names, it meant boys of a refinement not 
so very unlike that possessed by Ernest 
himself. 

One day he came home from school 
later than usual with his eye black and 
blue, and one of the pockets of his 
little jacket hanging ripped and torn. 

‘Why, what is the matter, Ernest?” 
cried his aunt, “Have ycu been fight- 
ing?” 

“Well, not exactly fighting, but kind 
of fighting,” he replied, and “kind of 
fighting” became one of the joking 
phrases between aunt and nephew when- 
ever the latter professed uncertainty as 
to his attitude on any particular ques- 
tion. 

“You see it was this way,” and he be- 
gan to explain the black eye and the 
torn pocket. 
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“There were two big mickies — Irish 
you know — bothering two little niggers, 
oh, excuse me! black boys, at the cor- 
ner of our school; so I just pitched in 
and gave it to them right and left. But 
they were bigger than me, and maybe 
I'd have got whipped if it hadn’t been 
for Ben Bruce. He just ran down the 
school steps like a streak of lightning, 
and you should have seen those bullies 
slink away. ‘They muttered something 
about doing Ben up some other day ; 
but I guess they’ll never dare touch him.” 

Now Ben Bruce, two or three classes 
ahead of Ernest in school, was a hero 
in the eyes of the younger boy. Ben 
was famous as an athlete, and Ernest, in 
schoolboy fashion, could never have 
hoped for an intimacy with one so greatly 
his superior in years and strength had not 
this chance encounter thrown them to- 
gether. Benappreciated the younger boy’s 
manliness, and the two walked together 
down the hill, as a rear-guard to the little 
negroes. The latter, too much amazed at 
the whole encounter even to speak, soon 
ran down a side street to their homes ; 
and Ben and Ernest, if they did not say 
a great deal to each other at that time, 
felt that a real friendship had begun be- 
tween them. 

Miss Theodora heard Ernest’s account 
of the affair with mixed feelings. She 
was glad that her boy had shown himself 
true to the principles of an Abolition 
family ; yet she wished that circumstances 
had’ made a contact with rough boys 
impossible for him. She was not alto- 
gether certain that she approved the 
intimacy with Ben, whose family belonged 
to an outside circle of West Enders with 
which she had hardly come into contact 
herself. An expression of her misgiv- 
ings drew forth a remonstrance from 
Miss Chatterwits: “ Why, you know Ben 
Bruce’s father’s grandfather was on Gen- 
eral Washington’s staff, they’ve got his 
sword and a painting in their front par- 
lor. As Miss Chatterwits was an author- 
ity as to the biography of the meanest 
as well as the most important resident on 
the Hill, her approbation of the Bruces 
may have inclined Miss Theodora toward 
Ben. Yet, had he had no other recom- 
mendation, the boy’s own good manners 
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would have gone far to impress Miss 
Theodora in his favor. . 

Ernest never knew just how meagre 
his aunt’s income was. He thought it 
chiefly lack of taste that led her to wear 
those queer, scant gowns. Year after 
year she drew upon an apparently inex- 
haustible store of changeable silk and 
queer plaided stuffs. Then she wore little 
tippets and small flat hats, and in sum- 
mer long black lace mitts, “ like nobody 
else wears,’’ sighed poor little Ernest one 
day, as he asked his aunt why she never 
bought anything new. Yet even Miss 
Theodora’s limited purse might occasion- 
ally have afforded her a new gown, had 
she not been well content with what she 
already had. She could not wish more, 
she reasoned, than to have her old-fash- 
ioned garments remodelled from year to 
year by good Miss Chatterwits. 


Miss Chatterwits, who had sewed in - 


the family from the days of Miss Theo- 
dora’s childhood, lived in one of those 
curious short lanes Off Revere Street. It 
was a great comfort to Miss Theodora to 
have her come for a day’s sewing, with 
her queer green work-bag dangling from 
her arm, with her funny little corkscrew 
curls bobbing at every motion of her 
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funny little head. 
While she sewed, 
Miss Chatterwits 
kept her nimble 
tongue at work, la- 
menting the changes 
that had come to 
the old West End. 
She knew the region 
well, and understood 
the difference be- 
tween the old resi- 
dents and those 
newer people who 
were crowding in. 
“Tt’s shameful 
that the Somersets 
should think so little 
of themselves as to 
move from Chestnut 
to Beacon Street ; 
and their new house 
isn’t even opposite 
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the Public Garden, 
but away up there beyond Berkeley 
Street. How aping the names of those 


Back Bay streets are,— Berkeley and 
Clarendon and Dartmouth —as though 
American names wouldn’t have done 
better than those English imitations! 
Well, Miss Theodora, we have Pinckney 
and Revere named after good American 
men, and Spruce and Cedar for good 
American trees. / wouldn’t live on one 
of those new-fangled streets, not if they’d 
give it to me.” 

Then Miss Theodora, almost driven to 
apologize for her misguided relatives, 
little as she sympathized with them her- 
self, would reply in words that she must 
have seen in some of the newspapers : 
“ Well, I suppose the growth of the city’s 
population makes it necessary for —’”’ 

“ Fudge !”’ Miss Chatterwits would in- 
terrupt, “ the West End seems to have 
room enough for lodging and boarding- 
house keepers; and I guess it’s big 
enough for true Boston folks. It just 
makes me furious to see ‘ Rooms to 
Let,” “ ‘Table Board, $3.50 per week,” 
stuck up in every other window on some 
streets. Goodness knows I hope the 
Somersets like their neighbors out there 
on the Back Bay. I hear anybody with 
money enough can buy a house there. 
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And a tear seemed ready to fall from 
her eyes. 

Ernest himself grew up without any 
social prejudices. His aunt often won- 
dered at this, yet, like many sensible 
people, she did not try to impress him 
with her own views. As one by one the 
dwelling houses on Charles Street were 
changed into shops, he only rejoiced that 
Miss ‘Theodora wouldn’t have to send so 
far for her groceries and _ provisions. 
But Miss Theodora drew the line here. 
She had always been able to go to the 
market every day, and no thrifty house- 
wife needs a provision shop under her 
very nose, she said. Her one exception 
in favor of neighborhood shopping was 
made for the little thread and needle 
shop on the corner below her house. 
Even a person who doesn’t have many 
new gowns occasionally needs tapes and 
needles, and may find it convenient to 
buy them near at hand. 

This shop was a delight to Ernest ; and 
in the days when his chin hardly reached 
the level of the counter, he loved to 
stand and gaze at the rows of jars filled 
with variegated sticks of candy, jaw- 
breakers and pickled limes; for the two 
maiden ladies who kept the shop sold 
many things beside needles and thread. 
In the little glass show-case, in addition to 
mittens and scissors and an occasional 
beautiful fan and heaps of gay marbles, 
was a pile of highly-colored story books, 
“The Tale of Goody Two Shoes” and 
others of that ilk, and mysterious looking 
sheets of paper which needed only the 
manipulation of skillful scissors to change 
them into life-like paper dolls with elabo- 
rate wardrobes. Ernest, of course, took 
little interest in the paper dolls, — he 
bought chiefly marbles; but his cousin, 
Kate Digby, whenever she was permitted 
to spend a day at the West End, was a 
devoted patron of the little shop, and 
saved all her pennies to increase her 
household of dolls. Indeed she confided 
to Ernest that when she grew up she was 
going to have a shop just like the one 
kept by the Misses Bascom. If Mrs. 


Stuart Digby had heard her say this, she 
would have wondered where in the world 
her daughter had acquired a taste for 
anything so ordinary as trade. 
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A block or two away from the thread 
and needle shop was a shop that Miss 
‘Theodora abhorred. Within they sold 
every kind of thing calculated to draw the 
stray pennies from the pockets of the 
school children who passed it daily. Its 
windows, with their display of gaudy and 
vulgar illustrated papers, gave her posi 
tive pain. A generation ago ladies had 
not acquired the habit of rushing into 
print with every matter of reform ; other- 
wise Miss Theodora might have sent a 
letter to the newspaper signed “ Pru- 
dentia’’ or something of that kind, de- 
ploring the fact that a shop like this 
should be allowed to exist near a school, 
drawing pennies from the pockets of the 
school children, at the same time that it 
vitiated their artistic sense. 


Ill. 


Ernest, as I have said, grew up with- 
out marked local or social prejudices. 
Many of his spare pennies went into the 
money drawer of the corner shop, and 
much of his spare time he spent with the 
workmen at the cabinet-makers’ near by. 
For little workshops were beginning to 
appear in the neighborhood of lower 
Charles Street, and some of their pro- 
prietors had cut away the front of an old 
house in order to build a window to dis- 
play their wares. Ernest loved to gaze 
in at the shining faucets in the plumber’s 
window, and horrified his aunt by an- 
nouncing one day that when he was a 
man he meant to be either a plumber or 
a cabinet-maker. Among them all he 
preferred the cabinet-makers. Every- 
thing going on there interested him, and 
the workmen, glad to answer his ques- 
tions, showed him ways of doing things 
which he put into practice at home. 

For Miss Theodora had given Ernest 
a basement room to work in, stipulating 
only that he should not bring more than 
three boys at a time into the house to 
share his labors. His joy was unbounded 
one Christmas when his cousin, Richard 
Somerset, sent him a turning lathe. Al- 
most the first use to which he put it was 
to make a footstool with delicately taper- 
ing legs for his aunt’s birthday. He tied 
it up in brown paper himself, and wound 
a great string about it with many knots. 


, 
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“Law!” said Diantha, who stood by 
as Miss Theodora slowly untied the bulky 
package, “‘ what’s them boys been up to 
now? I believe it’s some mischief.” 

“Now, old Di, you’re mean,” cried 
Ernest, dancing around in excitement in 
the narrow hall-way outside the bedroom’ 
door. 

But Miss Theodora, as she bent over 
the package, tugging at the strings, caught 
sight of some sprawling letters that re- 
solved themselves into “ A birthday Pres- 
ent from your LOVEING nephew; ” so 
shaking her head at Diantha, she re- 
sponded, loudly enough for Ernest to 
hear, and with no comment on the bad 
spelling, ‘‘ Oh, no, it’s a beautiful present 
from Ernest.” And then Ernest ran in 
and undid the rest of the knots and, 
setting the footstool triumphantly on its 
four legs on the floor, said: “ Now you'll 
always use it, won’t you, Aunt Teddy?” 

Of course Miss Theodora, as she kissed 
him, promised to use it, and kept her 
promise, in spite of the fact that the little 
footstool —- less comfortable than her 
well-worn carpet hassock — wasn’t exactly 
steady on its feet. But although she so 
thoroughly appreciated Ernest’s thought- 
fulness, Miss Theodora did not regard 
the footstool with absolute pleasure. She 
was by no means sure that she approved 
of Ernest’s skill in handicrafts. She 
wondered sometimes whether she ought 
to permit a probable lawyer to spend so 
much energy in work which could hardly 
go toward helping him in his profession. 
Yet after all she hadn’t the heart to inter- 
fere with Ernest’s mechanical tastes, 
when she saw that gratifying them gave 
him so much pleasure. She never forgot 
her fright, one day on the Nahant boat 
when Ernest, barely seven years old, 
was missing, and she found him only 
after a long search at the door of the 
engine room. 

“You'd ought to be an engineer when 
you’re grown up,” she heard a_ gruff 
voice say, while Ernest meekly replied: 
“ Well, I’d like to, but I’ve got to be a 
lawyer.” 

She did not scold Ernest as she took 
his hand to lead him up stairs, and she 
even lingered while he tried to put her 
in possession of all his own knowledge. 
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“ This gentleman,” he said: apologetic- 
ally, “ has been explaining his engine to 
me,” and the “gentleman,” rubbing a 
light streak across his sooty face, turned 
to her with a sincere, “That there boy of 
yours has a big head, ma’am, for ma- 
chinery, — and begging your pardon, if 
I was you I’d put him out to a machinist 
when he’s a little bigger.” 

The plainness of Miss Theodora’s dress 
may have placed her in this man’s eye on 
the plane of those people who regularly 
sent their children to learn trades. Al- 
though in her mind she resented the 
suggestion, she still listened attentively to 
Ernest as he tried with glowing cheek 
and rapid tongue to explain the various 
parts of the engine. If Miss Theodora 
never perhaps had more than a vague 
idea of the functions of piston and valve 
and the wonders of the governor, over 
which Ernest grew so eloquent, she was 
at least a sympathetic listener in this as in 
all other things that he cared for. 

When it came to machinery, Ernest 
found his aunt much more sympathetic 
than his usual confidante, Kate Digby. As 
years went on, the childish companion- 
ship between the children deepened into 
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friendship. They began to confide to 
each other their dreams for the future. 
Kate modelled herself somewhat on the 
accounts handed down of a certain ances- 
tress of hers whose portrait hung in the 
stairway of her father’s house. ‘The por- 
trait was a copy of one thinly painted 
and flat looking, done by an obscure 
seventeenth century artist. It showed a 
very young girl dressed in gray, with a 
white kerchief folded around her slim 
neck and with her thin little wrists. meekly 
crossed in front. Whether her hair was 
abundant or not, no one could tell, for 
an old-womanish cap with narrow ruffle 
so covered her head that only a faint 
blonde aureole could be seen beneath it. 
Colorless though this portrait seemed at 
first sight, longer study brought out a 
depth in the clear gray eye, a firmness in 
the small pink mouth, which consorted 
well with the stories told of this little 
Puritan’s bravery. One of the youngest 
of the children entering Massachusetts 
Bay on Winthrop’s fleet, the little Mercy 
had been the pet of a Puritan household. 
Marrying early, she had gone from her 
father’s comfortable house in Boston to 
live in the country forty miles away, a 
region remote and almost on the borders 
of civilization in those days. Not mere 
rumor but veritable records have told the 
story of the fierce attack of the savages 
on that secluded dwelling, of the murder 
of husband and man servant, of the flight 
of the wife and little children, and of 
their final rescue at the very moment 
when the Indians had overtaken them,— 
a rescue, however, not accomplished until 
one of the children had been killed by an 
arrow, while the mother, pierced through 
the arm, was forced to drop the gun with 
which she held off her assailants. 

“Just think of her being so brave and 
shooting like that!” Kate would say to 
Ernest. “I admire ‘her more than any 
of my great-great-great-grandmothers — 
which ever of the ‘ greats’ she was. And 
then she brought up all her children so 
beautifully, with almost nothing to live 
on, so that every one of them became 
somebody. I’m always delighted when 
people tell me I look like her.” 

“ Well, you don’t look like her,’’ said 
Ernest, truthfully. “If you looked as 
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flat and fady as that you wouldn’t look 
like much. Besides, I don’t like a 
woman’s shooting and picking off the 
redskins.the way she did. Of course,” 
in response to Kate’s look of surprise, 
“it was all right, she had to save herself 
and the children; but some way it don’t 
seem the kind of thing for a woman to 
do! Now like her because she wouldn’t 
let her oldest son go back to England 
and have a title. You see her husband’s 
father had cast him off for being a Pur- 
itan.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know,” responded Kate. 
“ But I wish she had let him take the title. 
I'd like to be related to a lord.” 

Kate and Ernest were no longer little 
children when this particular conversa- 
tion took place; but its substance had 
come up between them many a time be- 
fore. Yet Ernest always held to the 
more democtfatic position; and as years 
went by his acquaintance with Ben Bruce 
intensified his democratic feeling. No 
one tecogtiized more clearly than Miss 
Theodora this tendency of Ernest’s, and 
she questioned long whether she was 
doing what John would have approved 
in sending him to a school where he 
must mingle with his social inferiors. 
In John’s day public schools had been 
different. 

An unguarded expression of these feel- 
ings of hers one evening at the Digbys’ 
led to an offer from Stuart Digby to share 
his son’s tutor with Ernest, that the two 
boys might prepare for Harvard together. 
Now the idea of a tutor was almost as 
unpleasant to Miss Theodora as_ the 
thought of the undesirable acquaintances 
that Ernest might make at a public 
school. In the choice between unrepub- 
_lican aristocracy and simple democracy 
she almost inclined to the latter; but 
Stuart Digby, her second cousin, had 
been John’s bosom friend, and she could 
not bring herself to refuse the well-meant 
offer. It was Ernest who rebelled. 

“JT don’t want to go to college at all. 


I hate Latin; I won’t waste time on’ 


Greek. I despise that namby-pamby 
Ralph. All he cares for is to walk down 
Beacon Street with the girls. He don’t 
know a force pump from a steam en- 
gine!” 
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But Miss Theodora, though tearful, 
for she hated to oppose him, was 


firm; and for three years the boy went 
down the Hill and across the Garden 
to recite his lessons with Ralph. Out 
of school he saw as little as he could of 
Ralph. His time was spent chiefly with 
Ben Bruce. Ben’s father kept a small 
retail shop somewhere down near Court 
Street, and his family lived in a little 
house at the top of the Hill, —a little 
house that never had been meant for any 
but people of limited means. Yet from 
the roof of that house there was a view 
such as no one at the Back Bay ever 
dreamed of: for past the sloping streets 
near by, one could gaze on the river 
bounded like a lake by marshy low lands 
and the high sea walls, which with the 
distant hills, the nearer factory chimneys, 
even the grey walls of the neighboring 
County Jail on a dark day or bright day, 
formed a beautiful scene. 

There in that little room of Ben’s, 
Ernest often opened his heart to his 
friend more freely than to his aunt. 
Ben, considerably Ernest’s senior, had 
entered the Institute of Technology, in 
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boys’ language, “The Tech,” soon after 
Ernest himself had begun to study with 
Ralph’s tutor; and Ernest frankly envied 
his friend’s opportunity for studying 
science. 
¥%. 

Yet in his boyish way Ernest enjoyed 
life. The Somersets, the Digbys and the 
rest made much of him; and at the 
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Friday evening dancing class he was a 
favorite. Had he been a few years older 
the mothers might have objected to his 
popularity. A penniless boy attending 
the Friday evening dancing class is not 
old enough to be regarded as a dangerous 
detrimental; and he may receive the 
adoration, expressive though silent, of 
half a dozen little maids in white frocks 
and pink sashes, without encountering 
rebuffs from their mammas when he steps 
up to ask them to dance. In this respect 
fifteen has a great advantage over twenty, 
emphasized too by the fact that fifteen 
has not yet learned 
his own deficiency, 
while twenty is apt 
to be all too con- 
scious of it. Chil- 
dren’s parties, how- 
ever, had been with- 
in Ernest’s reach 
even before the 
doors of Papanti’s 
opened to him. 
They were a friendly 
people on the Hill, 
and no birthday 
party was counted a 
success without the 
presence of Ernest. 
Simple enough these 
affairs were, the en- 
tertainment, round 
games like “ Hunt 
the Button,’’ and 
“Going to Jerusa- 
lem,’’ and “ Lon- 
don’s Burning,” the 
refreshment, a light 
supper of bread and butter and home- 
made cakes with raspberry vinegar and 
lemonade as an extra treat. 

Miss Theodora herself did not take 
part in the social festivities of the neigh- 
borhood, although her silver spoons and 
even pieces of her best china were oc- 
casionally lent to add to the splendor of 
some one’s tea table. Mrs. Ketchum 
was always anxious to make a good im- 
pression on the neighbors whom she 
sometimes asked to tea. Especially de- 
sirous was she to have her table glitter 
with silver and glass when Miss Chatter- 
wits was one of her guests. Since Miss 
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Chatterwits knew only too well Mrs 
Ketchum’s humble origin as the daughter 
of a petty West End shoe-maker, the 
latter could never, like the little seam- 
stress, talk of bygone better days and 
loss of position. She could only aspire 
to get even with her by offering her oc- 
casionally a plethoric hospitality, in which 
a superabundance of food and a dazzling 
array of silver and china were the chief 
elements. Miss Chatterwits had long 
suspected that much of this silver was 
borrowed ; but she had never dared hint 
her suspicions to Mrs. Ketchum; and the 
latter held up her 
head with a pride 
that could not have 
been surpassed had 
she been dowered 
with a modern 
bride’s stock of wed- 
ding presents. A 
day or two after a 
tea party at which 
she had been unusu- 
ally condescending 
to Miss Chatterwits, 
she ran across the 
street to return the 
borrowed spoons to 
Miss Theodora. It 
was dusk as she en- 
tered the little door- 
way, and she hastily 
thrust the package 
into the hands of 
some one standing 
in the uarrow hall, 
Theodora as 

she thought, whis- 
pering loudly as she did so: “ Don’t tell 
Miss Chatterwits I borrowed the spoons.” 
For she knew that the sempstress had 
been sewing for Miss Theodora that day, 
and she wasn’t quite sure that the latter 
realized that the borrowing must be kept 
secret. 

“It gave me quite a turn,” she said as 
she told Mr. Ketchum about it. “It 
gave me quite a turn when I found it was 
Miss Chatterwits; but I never let on I 
knew it was her, and I turned about as 
quick as I could. Only the next time I 
set foot out of this house I’ll be sure I 
have my glasses.”’ 


’ 
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It was hard to tell which of the two 
had the best of this chance encounter. 
Mrs. Ketchum consoled herself for the 
carelessness by reflecting on the presence 
of mind that had kept her from ac- 
knowledging her humiliation; and Miss 
Chatterwits gloated over the fact that 
she had caught Mrs. Ketchum in a 
peccadillo she had long suspected — bor- 
rowing Miss Theodora’s silver. 

In his early years Ernest had been a 
neighborly little fellow, and, alone or 
with his aunt, would lift his hat to a 
woman, old or young, easily winning for 
himself the name of “ little gentleman.” 
He wore out his shoés in astonishingly 
quick time playing hopscotch on_ the 
hilly sidewalks with the boys and girls who 
lived near, while Kate, to whom this 
sport was forbidden, sitting on the door- 
steps, looked enviously on. Willingly 
would she have exchanged her soft kid 
shoes for the coarse copper-toed boots of 
Tommy Ketchum, had it only been per- 
mitted her to hop across on one foot and 
kick the stone from one big square to 
another chalked out so invitingly on the 
uneven bricks. But Mrs. Stuart Digby, 
although willing enough to let Kate visit 
Miss Theodora, made it a rule — and no 
one dared break a rule of hers —that 
Kate was never to play on the street 
with the children of the neighborhood. 
Yet as she sat sadly in her corner, Kate, 
often referred to for her opinion on 
disputed points, at last came to have a 
forlorn pride in hér position as umpire. 

At length there came a time when 


Ernest’s interest in the street games 
waned. His former playmates saw little 
of him. He neglected the boys and 


girls with whom he had once played tag 
and hopscotch, and some of the neigh- 
bors, especially Mrs. Ketchum, said that 
he was growing “stuck up.”’ Miss Theo- 
dora hardly knew her neighbors by sight ; 
for it was one of the -evidences of the 
decadence of the region that the houses 
changed tenants frequently, and furniture 
vans were often standing in front of some 
of the houses near Miss Theodora’s. 

Mrs. Ketchum, however, was a _per- 
manent neighbor. She had lived in the 
street longer even than Miss Theodora. 
She always called on new comers, and 
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never failed to impress on them a sense 
of the greatness of the jurist’s daughter, 
with the result that Miss Theodora’s com- 
ings and goings were always a matter of 
general neighborhood interest. Some- 
times Miss Theodora invited the children 
hanging about her doorstep to come 
inside the house, where she regaled them 
with gingerbread, or let them look through 
the folio of engravingsin the library. Yet, 
in spite of the lady’s kindness, they all 
stood in awe of her as the daughter of a 
Great Man whose orations were printed 
in their school readers beside those of 
Webster and Clay. Miss Theodora, with 
her quiet manner and high forehead, in a 
day when all other women wore more 
elaborate coiffures, seemed to the chil- 
dren like a person in a book, and their 
answers to her questions were always the 
merest monosyllables. 

It was not worldliness altogether which 
took Ernest away from his former play- 
mates. After his mornings with Ralph 
and their tutor, he had to study pretty 
hard in the afternoon. His evenings 
were generally devoted to Miss Theo- 
dora; either he read aloud while she 
sewed, or they played chess with. that 
curious set of carved chess-men given her 
father by a grateful Salem client years 
before. 

In little ways, Miss Theodora, though 
not a sharp observer, sometimes thought 
that she detected a growing worldliness 
in Ernest. 

“Why don’t we get some new car- 
pets?” he asked one day. It was the 
very spring before he entered college. 
“JT never could tell, Aunt ‘Teddy, what 
those flowers were meant to be. When 
I was a little chap, I used to wonder 
whether they were bunches of roses or 
dahlias ; but now you’d hardly know they 
were meant to be flowers at all.”’ 

This was true enough, for the carpet, 
with its huge pattern, designed for the 
drawing room of their old house, had 
been trodden upon by so many feet, that 
now hardly the faint outline of its former 
roses remained. ‘The furniture, too, was 
growing shabby; the heavy green rep 
of the easy chairs had faded in spots, 
the gilded picture frames were tarnished, 
and the window draperies with their 
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imposing lambrequins were sadly out of 
fashion. Yet from Miss Theodora’s eva- 
sive reply the boy did not realize that 
poverty prevented her refurnishing the 
rooms in modern fashion. He had every- 
thing he needed; but the circle of rel- 
atives all continued to say, “ It’s wonder- 
ful that Theodora manages as well as she 
does.”’ 


V 
“Come along! Hurry up!” called 


Ernest to Ben, one winter’s day, kicking 
his heels into the little hillocks of frozen 
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snow on the sidewalk; and even as he 
spoke Ben, with a “ Here I am,”’ rushed 
from the house with his skates slung over 
his shoulder. Ernest carried, in a green 
bag, on which his aunt had worked his 
initials in shaded brown, a pair of the 
famous * Climax’’ club skates, a Christ- 
mas present from his cousin Richard Som- 
erset. Reaching the Common, after a 
brisk run, they began to put on their 
skates, when in a group of well-dressed 
lads, swinging stick or playing hockey, 


Ernest was sorry to recognize Ralph 
Digby. 

“T wouldn’t have come if I’d known 
Ralph would be here,” he said to Ben. 

* No matter, we needn’t have anything 
to do with him.” 

“T know I needn’t; but I hate to be 
near him. He always seems to me to 
be saying to himself ‘Oh, you’re nothing 
but a poor relation.’”’ 

“ Well, he’s a poorér skater than you,” 
laughed Ben; and the two boys glided 
off, passing Ralph in his fur-trimmed 
coat, surrounded by half a dozen lads of 
his own kind. 

Ernest’s superiority in skating, in his 
studies, in manners, bred envy in Ralph’s 
heart. Ralph was indolent in his studies 
and heavy on his feet. He looked on 
enviously as Ernest wheeled past him 
time and time again, and said to his 
friends that he didn’t care to skate any 
longer, “‘ there was too much riff-raff on 
the pond.” He was irritated not only by 
Ernest’s skill and grace in skating but by 
the fact that his poorer cousin wore the 
famous “ Climax’ club skates. For a 
long time Ralph himself had been the 
only boy in his little set who possessed 
skates of this kind. They were a novelty 
and expensive, and the average boy wore 
the old-fashioned strap skates. No one 
knew that he begrudged Ernest his glisten- 
ing skates. Regardless of the sneering 
words wafted to them as they skated past 
Ralph and his friends, Ernest and Ben, 
with glowing cheeks and tingling blood, 
wheeled and curveted until well nigh 
breathless. Then as they started for 
home, Ernest gave an exclamation of 
surprise. His skates were missing, and 
neither Ben nor he knew whom to sus- 
pect of taking them. A month later, 
when the skating season was over, an 
unaddressed box was left at the house, 
containing the missing skates. The 
sender, who had tried so hard to conceal 
his identity, had neglected to notice that 
the under side of the box bore Stuart 
Digby’s name. With evidence like this, 
Ernest was obliged to believe that Ralph 
had taken the skates merely from jealousy, 
Though Ernest said nothing about it, 
Ralph felt that his cousin had discovered 
his meanness, and Ernest knew that 
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Ralph disliked him all the more for this 
knowledge. 

While his regard for Ralph constantly 
diminished, Ernest’s fondness for Kate 
constantly increased. 

“She doesn’t seem a bit like Ralph’s 
sister,” he would say confidentially to 
Ben ; and Ben would eche a hearty “ In- 
deed she doesn’t.” 

Kate was never happier than when she 
had permission to spend the day with 
Miss Theodora. Paying little attention 
to the charges of Marie, her French maid, 
to “walk quietly, like a little lady,” she 
‘would hop and skip along the Garden 
mall and up the hill to Miss Theodora’s 
house. What joy, when Marie had been 
dismissed and sent home, to sit beside 
Miss Theodora and learn some fancy 
stitch in crochet, or perhaps go to the 
kitchen to help Diantha make cookies. 

“Our cook won’t even let me go down 
the back stairs, and I’ve only been in 
our kitchen once in my life; and I just 
love Diantha for giving me that dear little 
rolling-pin, and showing me how to make 
cookies.” 

Kate was almost as fond of Miss Chat- 
terwits as of Diantha. One of her chief 
childish delights was the privilege some- 
times accorded her of spending an after- 
noon in the little suite of rooms occupied 
by the seamstress and her sisters. Be- 
sides the old claw-foot bureau and high- 
back chairs in her bedroom, the heavy 
fur tippet and faded cashmere shawl, — 
either of which she donned according to 
the season on especially great occasions, 
— Miss Chatterwits had a few treasures, 
relics of a more opulent past. These she 
always showed to Kate and Ernest when 
they visited her, as a reward for previous 
good behavior. Ernest was usually less 
interested in these treasures than Kate. 
He liked better to talk to the green par- 
rot that blinked and swung in its narrow 
cage in the room where lay the little 
seamstress’s bed-ridden sister. But for 
Kate, the top drawer of Miss Chatterwits 
bureau contained infinite wealth. The 
curious Scotch’ pebble pin, the silver 
bracelets, the long thin gold chain, the 
old hair brooches and, best of all, that 
curious spherical watch, without hands, 
without works, seemed to Kate more 
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beautiful and valuable than all the jewelry 
in the velvet-lined receptacle of her 
mother’s jewel-casket. More attractive 
still was a shelf in the closet off Miss 
Chatterwits’ bedroom. On this shelf was 
a row of pasteboard boxes, uniform in 
size wherein were stored scraps of vel- 
vet, silk and ribbon, gingham, cloth and 
muslins, — fragments. indeed of all the 
dresses worn by Miss Chatterwits since 
her sixteenth year. As materials had not 
been bought by Miss Chatterwits since 
her father’s death had left her penniless, 
a good thirty years before Kate knew her, 
the pieces in the boxes were genuine 
curiosities. 

“Why didn’t you ever get married, 
Miss Chatterwits?’’ asked Ernest one day 
when he and Kate were paying her a 
visit. 

“ Oh, I don’t know ;” and the old lady 
simpered with the same self-consciousness 
that prompts the girl of eighteen to blush 
when pointed questions are put to her; 
and then as Ernest, who always wanted.a 
definite answer to every question, per- 
sisted, she added with a sigh, “ Well, I 
suppose I was hard to suit.”” Then, as if 
in amplification of this reply, she began 
to sing to herself the words of an old- 
fashioned song which the children had 
heard her sing before : — 

“When I was a girl of eighteen years old, 
I was as handsome as handsome could be; 
I was taught to expect wit, wisdom and gold, 


And nothing else would do for me — for me, 
And nothing else would do for me. 


The first was a youth any girl might adore, 

And as ardent as lovers should be; 

But mamma having heard the young man was 
quite poor, 

Why he wouldn’t do for me — for me, 

Why he wouldn’t do for me.” 


None of the many verses describing 
the various lovers of the scornful young 
lady made so deep an impression on the 
children as the opening lines in which 
she was said to be “ as handsome as hand- 
some could be;”’ and Ernest, who was a 
literal little fellow, said to Kate when they 


were out of Miss Chatterwits’ hearing, 


“ Now do you think that homely people 
were ever handsome once upon a time?” 
But Kate could never be made to call 
Miss Chatterwits homely. Indeed, ‘one 
day in a burst of gratitude, when the latter 
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had lent the child her watch to wear for 
an hour or two, the little girl exclaimed : 
“Oh, Miss Chatterwits, you are very 
handsome !”’ 
“Nobody ever told me that before, 
Kate,’’ said the old woman. 


Then with the frankness that in later 
years often caused her to nullify the good 
impression made by some pretty speech, 
the child added, 

“T mean very handsome all but your 
face.”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 





RESPONSIBILITY. 


By Lydia Avery Coonley. 


ACH man is judge at his own bar, 
Receiving sentence there ; 


Each man is his own ancestor, 
And each his own first heir. 


God sends all good, and says, “ Hold fast ! 
To himself give I man ; 

His heritage is his own past, 
His future his own plan.” 





THE SMITTEN VILLAGE. 


By I. A. K. 


summer beauty, in the ancient 

land of the Pequots, before yield- 

ing to the glorious New England autumn. 
The air is redolent of mingled odors of 
mint, sweet fern, “Indian posy,” pine 
and juniper, cast upon the breezes fresh 
from the sea. Barns are sweet with new 
hay, fields golden with grain, woods still 
decked in sturdy green, and pastures but 
slightly bronzed by the long summer’s 
sun. Great granite ledges and huge 
bowlders shine white everywhere, but 
largest and whitest by the whiter sands 
of the shore. Never were lovelier skies 
fairer mirrored in sparkling blue waters. 
A town and a village sit on either side 


N ATURE is still revelling in her wild 


‘ of the charming river which, just below, 


gives its shining current to the blue sound 
in one of the most capacious and beauti- 


ful harbors on the American coast. Often 
have the British cast an envious eye upon 
this snug naval retreat and dreamed of 
bearding the bold privateers in their den ; 
for from this port has sailed many a 
stanch ship with daring crew, to pounce 
upon the enemy’s merchant vessels and 
return laden with spoil. On the other 
hand, the place has suffered constant 
alarms from the British, while her brave 
mariners and fishermen have been sub- 
jected to constant peril and frequent ruin. 
Many of her noblest sons are absent in 
the army and the navy, and her regular 
business has been paralyzed by the long 
strain of the war. 

Yet, however grave may be their elders, 
whose ancestors, by toil and peril, wrung 
these beloved homesteads from close- 
fisted nature and from the savage, many 
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of whose sons are now imperilled for their 
freedom, hardy boys and beautiful girls 
laugh on the pleasant hillsides, dreaming 
of apple parings and merry huskings, and 
seeing in their bright visions only the gay 
uniforms, the valor and the glories of 
war. 

Of all the boys grown tall and stalwart, 
there is no finer specimen of New Eng- 
land youth than the handsome Ziba Wood- 
worth ; and though none loves life better 
and none is more active in manly labor 
or in festive scenes, none would be glad- 
der than he to prove himself a hero 
ready to die for freedom. 

All at once, on one of these beautiful 
days, there comes the hour when Ziba 
and those like him may prove their patri- 
otism ; for with the early light of Septem- 
ber 6, 1781, a British fleet is seen 
anchored off the harbor, and a few hours 
later hundreds of redcoats, commanded 
by Benedict Arnold, land on either side 
of the river, at its mouth, and advance 
upon the town and village. The roads 
are filled with terrified women and chil- 
dren, fleeing into the country, laden with 
such valuables as they can carry. The 
men have bravely shouldered their mus- 
kets. On the village bank they gather at 
the fort ; on the town side they lurk as 
skirmishers under walls and hedges, or 
rally around the commander of the forts, 
Colonel Ledyard, at the water battery, — 
which cannot be held against foes by 
land. As soon as this fact is evident, 
Colonel Ledyard and his men take boats 
to the breastwork on the village height, 
under a heavy fire from the enemy. All 
about are vessels with widespread sails 
endeavoring to escape shot and firebrands 
by putting up the river. 

Speedily the marauders are upon the 
town. They have fired the storehouses 
and other buildings. It is a wild scene 
of leaping smoke and flame, amid which 
only the forms of redcoats are visible 
as they flit to and fro on their work ot 
destruction. 

Fort Griswold, on the village hill, faces 
the heart of the burning town; and here 
are gathered the flower of the men and 
youth to make a stand against the ma- 
rauders. Among them are Ziba and his 
brother, boys of seventeen and nineteen, 
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yet by no means the youngest of that 
heroic company of one hundred and 
fifty-five, some of whom are under six- 
teen, many under twenty, and almost half 
under thirty. They anxiously await the 
body of the enemy which is advancing 
upon that side of the river. 

From his post on the southwest, Ziba 
by turns observes the steady increase of 
the lurid conflagration on the opposite 
side and keeps watch of the woods on 
the south, from which the redcoats may 
at any instant emerge. His heart beats 
high with eager resolve and yet with awe. 

“The cargo of the Hannah is going 
up in those flames,’”’ says a man near by, 
alluding toa merchant vessel recently 
taken, whose cargo, valued at $400,000, 
was in one of the storehouses. 

“ Probably that capture brought them 
down on us just now,” replies another ; 
“they mean to wipe us out.” 

“Yes,” says a third; “this is a dark 
day for New London and Groton.” 

“T call it a bright day, Lieutenant 
Avery,” says a ringing voice near. 

“ How so, Zibe?” returns the lieu- 
tenant. 

“| have been longing for an opportu- 
nity like this ever since the war broke out,” 
replies the beardless youth, his fair cheek 
glowing as he speaks. “It will be the 
happiest day of my life, if we get a 
chance at the redcoats. All I’m afraid 
of is that the colonel will think it best 
to give in to them.” 

* But how about the women and chil- 
dren who will be made widows and or- 
phans if we hold out against four or five 
times our number? ”’ 

“American women and children had 
rather be widows and orphans than the 
wives and children of cowards.” 

At Ziba’s right is a boy not yet sixteen 
named Holsey Sanford, and at his left 
Benton Allyn, of about the same age. 
Holsey came over from the Battery with 
the colonel under fire, and was slightly 
wounded. 

“Do you think a man like Colonel 
Ledyard will advise giving up the fort 
to them, Holsey,”’ says Ziba. 

“T hope not. I’d like to pay them 
off for that fire on our boats which 
killed those men of ours and gave me 
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this wound in the knee. I’m here in my 
brother’s stead, and I want to make his 
place good.” 

“Just see how many boys there are 
here,” remarks Ziba. ‘Dan Williams, 
the powder-boy, is only fourteen. I 
don’t believe one of them would give in 
to surrendering.” 

“And we've veterans enough to show 
us how to fight,” said Benton. 

“« They do not all advise staying here 
in the fort,” said Lieutenant Avery ; 
“some think. we ought to go out and 
skirmish, where we can’t get penned in 
and others can join us easily.” 

“Here they come!” shouts Tom 
Wansuc, a Pequot Indian, who has been 
keeping vigilant watch. Close upon the 
cry is the sally of the red lines from the 
woods, with lowered heads and broken 
ranks, making for chance shelter be- 
hind the hills, bowlders and _ ledges. 
Every heart throbs, and though many a 
cheek pales, every eye flashes keen and 
bright. Almost as soon as seen, the 
enemy vanishes, having been rallied by 
their officers in two divisions, one behind 
the shelter of a hill and the other under 
a rocky ledge. Now and then a few 
redcoats appear, and are immediately 
fired upon from the fort, upon which, 
they disappear again behind the rocks 
and knolls. Few words are exchanged ; 
all are on the alert for the next move 
of the enemy. It comes speedily. A 
flag party appears and advances to- 
ward the fort. A musket shot brings 
them to a stand. Colonel Ledyard sends 
an answering flag by three officers. 
They return with a demand for surren- 
der, and the colonel calls a council. 

“Of course they won’t decide to give 
up,” says Ziba. 

Presently news is circulated that the 
fort will not be surrendered, since there 
are prospects of speedy reinforcement. 

“T believe we could hold out against 


them alone,” says Ziba. “If each one 


of us could pick off three or four, they 
would be annihilated.” 

“There are so many of the redcoats 
I’m afraid we should stand a poorchance,”’ 
says Sanford. “But if we don’t have re- 
inforcements we can fight as long as there 
is any hope and then surrender.” 
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‘The fort flag has gone with the bold 
decision. ‘The enemy’s flag reports it to 
the British commander, and presently 
returns with an answer. All breathlessly 
await the message. It is that if the 
fort has to be taken by storm, all who 
are not killed in the assault will be put 
to death with sword and bayonet. ‘The 
fearful word goes round; but no man 
blanches at it. Every eye flashes and 
every lip curls scornfully. 

Again the fort flag sallies forth, with 
the reply that the fort will not be surren- 
dered, let the consequences be what they 
may. ‘The flag returns. The attack is 
looked for at any moment, and everything 
is in readiness. Ziba forgets all else ; 
past and future.alike vanish; he stands 
upon this one glorious pinnacle of the 
present, consecrated to his country. 

“]’ll give you powder enough,’’ says 
little Daniel ; ‘‘ see that you make it tell.”’ 

“T’ll help you, Dan,” shouts a boy of 
the same age. “If they get a chance to 
bayonet us, it will be after our powder 
gives out.” 

Just then a tall, powerful colored man, 
a body servant of Colonel Ledyard, 
passes near on some errand. 

“* What does the Colonel say, Jordon? ”’ 

“He don’t need to say much of 
nothin’. He’s known clear through, 
Colonel Ledyard is. You heered what 
he said when he stepped in the boat to 
cross over here, didn’t ye, Sanford? ” 

“Yes; he said, ‘If I am to lose honor 
or life to-day, you who know me know 
which it will be.’ ”’ 

“That’s it; we knows him 
knows us.” 

“ That’s the truth,” says Ziba. ‘“ ‘There 
is no coward in the fort.” 

At this moment the two British divis- 
ions suddenly appeared from under cover, 
and one of them rapidly approached in 
solid column upon the south end of the 
fort. Captain Halsey, who had practised 
on board a privateersman, turns upon 
them an eighteen-pounder, loaded with 
two bags of grape shot. It belches forth 
and clears a wide space in the ranks. 
Instantly the broken column trail their 
arms and hurry forward obliquely, while 
the other division, which had advanced 
at the same time upon the east side of 


and he 
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the redoubt, are met by a heavy charge, 
which mows many to the ground. The 
enemy now advance in platoons, dis- 
charging their muskets as they come. 
Some scattered redcoats attempt to open 
the gate, and are repulsed; they try 
again and are hotly met. Cannon and 
musket shot fly fast and fatally from the 
fort ; every man loads and fires with the 
utmost rapidity. It inspires the youngest 
to see the coolness and precision of the 
older men of the garrison, among whom 
is Captain Stanton of the Continental 
army, who chances to be at home on a 
furlough. ‘To fight by the side of such 
men is an unexpected honor for these 
youths, and they strain every nerve in 
emulation. Again and again the British 
veterans quail and scatter before the de- 
termined showers of grape and musket 
shot, but are as often rallied to a more 
desperate charge. 

All at once the fort flag falls to the 
ground ; the staff was severed by a ran- 
dom shot. Believing that the garrison 
has yielded, the redcoats press forward. 
This wild, exulting charge cannot be 
withstood by the heroic little garrison. 
The flag again floats; but it is too late. 
They force the gate ; they swarm in the 
ditch ; under cover of a close fire from 
behind, they scale the ramparts, regard- 
less of the desperate opposition that 
meets them at every step, not only from 
musket shots, but from cannon balls 
hurled from above. Once they have 
mounted the ramparts, they shoot and 
bayonet all before them. A number of 
the garrison are already killed, among 
them Benton Allyn and the powder-boy. 
Many of the British have fallen, includ- 
ing the commander of each division. 

“Do your duty, my son,” cries Lieu- 
tenant Avery. 

“ Never fear, father,’ replies the lad ; 
and the next moment he falls lifeless at 
his father’s side. 

“’Tis in a good cause,” says the father, 
and fights on. Shortly a bayonet strikes 
him in the forehead ; he is borne to the 
ground, and they trample upon him as 
they press on. 

As Ziba, who has fought like a tiger, is 
striking aside a bayonet thrust made by a 
swearing redcoat, he feels a sudden hot 
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thrill in his leg. He is about to spring 
upon a soldier who is bayoneting a fallen 
comrade, when he falls ; he tries vainly to 
rise ; the British grind him into the dust 
with their feet, as they go madiy on with 
yells and imprecations. 

The scene is now terrific. The de- 
voted garrison has made a last heroic 
stand and has been driven back with its 
brave commander to the parade. Seeing 
the defence utterly useless, Colonel Led- 
yard calls upon his men to throw down 
their arms. At the same time the colo- 
nel advances toward the officer in com- 
mand, who is demanding who has charge 
of the fort; and with the words “I did, 
but you do now,” tenders his sword, hilt 
forward, with martial grace and dignity. 

Holsey Sanford, hot beset as he is, in 
the wild mé/e of the carnage that has 
not ceased with the surrender, gazes with 
dim eyes upon the manly form and noble 
features of his commander as he yields 
to the bitter necessity. The officer, 
his face distorted with rage, as he vio- 
lently seizes the sword, exclaims: “ Do 
you know the rules of war?” 

“I do,” replies Colonel Ledyard with 
the same dignity. 

“Then prepare to die!” cries the 
other. 

Scarcely are the words spoken before 
the sword is buried in its owner’s breast. 
The noble form sinks, while with re- 
doubled oaths the redcoats continue the 
dread massacre, thrusting everywhere 
with their bayonets, not sparing the 
wounded heroes or even the dead. See- 
ing that the savage threat uttered at the 
first is to be thus brutally carried out, 
the remainder of the little garrison yield 
their lives as dearly as possible, many al- 
ready riddled with wounds fighting he- 
roically on as best they may. The gal- 
lant Captain Stanton does not cease his 
almost superhuman defence until he falls 
pierced with twenty wounds. A few 
left almost alone with the enemy seek 
shelter in the magazine and barracks, but 
are relentlessly pursued and cut down, 
until one of the British officers, sicken- 
ing at the scene, cries out, in the name 
of God to have the carnage stopped. 

As motionless as the corpses about him 
and as pale, but for the blood stains on 
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his face, Ziba Woodworth lies among the 
slain. In intervals of consciousness he 
hears, with almost preternatural distinct- 
ness, the conversation of those who are 
gathering their dead apart. He learns 
that the magazine is to be fired after 
the wounded are removed ; yet he is so 
faint from loss of blood that he can give 
no sign of life. ‘The redcoats tread 
upon him in their pillage ; he faints again 
with the added agony. At length, in an 
interval of consciousness, he perceives 
that all is still. He recalls the dread 
word that when all the living are removed 
a train is to be set to the magazine. 
This horrible recollection deadens even 
his terrible pain and thirst. He hears 
the chirp of crickets and the half-hushed 
notes of birds. By a great effort he 
opens his heavy eyelids for a moment ; 
he sees the ghastly forms by his side ; 
he notes the lengthened shadows of the 
ramparts. It is close upon sunset. Per- 
haps the fatal train is already fired. In 
a flash all his past rises in review’ before 
him, with its youthful faults and radiant 
dreams. Highest amid these were a 
dream of war and a dream of love. The 
first has come true ; but, alas! the sweet 
girl to whom he had -hoped to bear a 
hero’s laurels! He thinks last of his 
mother and the God she taught him to 
revere, and he gives himself into His 
hands. 

When the enemy have at length em- 
barked, and the weeping friends of the 
devoted garrison come forth to seek them, 
so many are the wounded and so desper- 
ate their need that no time can yet be 
given to the dead, —save that a man who 
has entered the fort perceives the burn- 
ing train and extinguishes it. 

All night Ziba lies where he fell, with 
the dews gathering upon him. With the 
early dawn, those who have been watch- 
ing and waiting enter the fort in search 
of their dead. But not until the rigid 
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and gory faces have been washed by the 
trembling hands of women can any be 
recognized.» Amid those mangled forms 
and faces no face is more deathlike than 
Ziba’s. He cannot open his eyes or 
move tongue or finger; yet he hears the 
voices of friends and neighbors, and he 
knows he is to be placed in the burial 
car. All the horror of the night was as 
nothing to this, to be buried alive by the 
hands of his friends. Oh for strength to 
utter some sound! He makes a solemn 
vow to his God that if he may be 
spared he will devote his life to His 
service. He is lifted into the cart; the 
dead are piled above him; and the cart 
moves on its way. The new pain proves 
a force stronger even than his frenzied 
will. He groans aloud. Eagerly they 
search for the living among the dead ; 
and tenderly he is borne to his home. 

Ere his wound is healed, the four- 
score graves of his fallen comrades are 
green with the grass of another summer. 
Many another lifelong cripple is to be 
seen in the village streets, many maimed 
worse than himself; among them Avery, 
scarred worst of all, who was also taken 
up for dead. Ziba is young and buoy- 
ant. Time deadens the horrors of the 
past. His life is still full of hope and 
promise ; and in good time he marries 
the sweet girl. 

Long afterward, a grand old man, with 
limping gait, returns to visit the scenesof 
his youth. It is Rev. Ziba Woodworth, 
who for many years has been an eloquent 
preacher and faithful pastor in Montpelier, 
Vermont. Well has he performed his 
vow to aid in forwarding the blessed gos- 
pel of peace. The sun shines cheerfully 
on the graves of the heroes he loved ; 
but in the sunshine his thoughts are all 
of that fearful day of carnage, when 
peaceful and gentle men were compelled 
for honor’s sake to meet their death in 


savage war. 














MACHIAS HARBOR, SHOWING HOLMES'’S BAY 


AND ROUND ISLAND, 


MACHIAS IN THE REVOLUTION AND AFTER- 
WARD. 
By MM. £. CC. Smath. 


S89 ACHIAS, it 


is claimed, 
fought 
and won 
the first 
naval 
battle of 
the Rev- 
olution, 
and kept 
for free- 
dom the 
whole 
country east of the Penobscot. A care- 
ful authority has stated to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society that in the end 
the boundary line was determined rather 
by possession than by the compass or 
by the treaty of peace, and that this 
“ possession’’ was due especially to 
Alexander Campbell with the militia, 
to Colonel Allan with the Indians, and 
to the citizens of Machias. 

For putting together a chronicle of 
those serious days we have not only the 
trustworthy pages of the local historian, 
but the yellow records of the old Com- 
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mittee of Safety. Skipping the preced- 
ing century, with Champlain, with Rich- 
ard Vines, with La Tour, with Governor 
Belcher and Thomas Prince of the Old 
South Church, we come to 1761 and 1762. 
Western Maine was then suffering from 
drought and forest fires. Isaiah Foster of 
Scarboro took a few companions and set 
out in a whale- boat eastward in search of 
marsh hay. Arrived at Machias, Foster 
was cheered with the sight of unscathed 
acres of grass and also with what his 
trained eye saw was even more valuable 
— forests upon forests of timber close to 
an extraordinary water-power standing at 
the head of tide navigation. 

His report to stricken Scarboro led, in 
May, 1763, to the first permanent settle- 
ment at Machias. How Isaiah Foster 
stayed behind in Scarboro with his aged 
father, but let his younger brothers go 
to the new land, and how, at the elder 
Foster’s death, so complete was this mi- 
gration that there was no man left to help 
Isaiah in digging his father’s grave, and 
how the former twice visited this colony 
of his planting, and the last time died on 
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all this makes a noble 





his way back, 
story in itself. 

‘Two years later Ichabod Jones, a Bos- 
ton merchant, on a trading-ship along the 
Maine coast heard of the natural wealth 
at Machias and pushed on thither. This 
introduction was only the beginning of 
friendly and profitable acquaintance mu- 
tually so satisfactory that Jones became, 
as it were, the moneyed partner in the 
colony. He joined in building three 
double saw-mills, he established his 
nephew as his agent, and a regular ex- 
change of lumber and provisions took 
place from year to year. Through his 
instrumentality a pastor was obtained 
—the first settled minister east of St. 
George (near Rockland); and _alto- 
gether the relations were of the most in- 
timate character through ten long, quiet 


garetta was a British cutter of about a 
hundred tons burden, and was said to 
have on board four four-pounders, twenty 
swivels, two wall-pieces, firearms, cut- 
lasses, ammunition, two commissioned 
officers and thirty-eight under officers and 
men. It seems that Admiral Graves at 
Boston, before allowing Jones to remove 
what he desired, had made him promise 
to return with lumber for the British 
barracks. Jones is said to have expressed 
“great uneasiness ’’ at the warlike com- 
panion sent with him; but the admiral 
insisted and said that it was a good oppor- 
tunity for her to bring up the stores of an 
armed vessel cast away somewhere down 
east. The admiral had put his kinsman, 
Midshipman Moore, in command of the 
Margaretta, to see that Jones performed 
his part of the contract and to protect 
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years. Perhaps the winter of 1774-1775 
was especially enjoyable; for the times 
were not peaceful at Boston, and Jones 
had withdrawn his family to Machias. 
Spring came, and “ the shot heard round 
the world” travelled fast to Machias and 
met with ears not deaf. The apprehen- 
sion of what was impending was in all the 
air. 

The oly and the Unity, Jones’s sloops, 
had already made their first trip of the 
season. Jones was anxious to return once 
more to Boston for relatives and house- 
hold effects, as well as for the supplies 
upon which the town depended. It was 
the second day of June when the sister 
vessels came back to their waiting friends, 
who found their welcome turned into 
consternation as they beheld an armed 
stranger in close attendance. ‘The JZar- 


MACHIAS. 


him, if need be, from any opposition on 
the part of the townspeople. 

Jones’s position on his arrival in Ma- 
chias was the more delicate in that he 
knew so well the temper of the people. 
He presented what purported to be a re- 
quest from the selectmen of Boston that 
he might be allowed to return to bring 
off distressed inhabitants. He also showed 
a paper wherein the people were to in- 
sure the sailing of the lumber free from 
any injury save from the British. This 
pledge was at once refused. He next 
(June 6) had a public meeting called, 
which proved to be too full of excitement 
for a unanimous decision ; but a vote was 
at last passed permitting Jones to take 
his lumber to Boston as before. What 
warrant had the people for deserting their 
friend after the trusted intercourse of 
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years? Suppose 
they did choose in- 
dependence, what 
were they to live 
on after casting off 
their sole support? 
A severe drought 
the previous fall 
had left them now 
with not provisions 
enough for three 
weeks more. The 
little town consisted 
at this time of 
eighty families and 
a hundred single 
men. ‘They kept 
only a few cows 
and some oxen for 
the log-hauling. 
Potatoes were al- 
most the only vegetable, and of these 
there were not enough for their own con- 
sumption. Moose were abundant, but 
the art of hunting them was unknown 
to most of the earlier settlers. Long 
expeditions were exhausting to hungry 
men, who had sometimes found even the 
search for clams no easy task. They 
remembered well the “clam year” of 
1767, when the vessel that was to bring 
them supplies had become ice-bound on 
her way, and for two months the people 
gleaned a scanty subsistence from potato 
sprouts and remnants of starching-flour 
and from the clam beds. 

In justice to these men, who, it would 
seem, might have improved their lands 
more, it should be noted that Machias 
had at first supposed herself to be in the 
jurisdiction of Nova Scotia, and had 
applied to Nova Scotia for a township 
grant. When in 1770 the grant from 
Massachusetts was received, it was not to 
be valid until it had the king’s signature. 
This uncertainty about ownership made 
the people the more intent on making 
the most out of what was theirs in hand — 
the unlimited lumber resources. There 
were no highways to connect them with 
the distant settlements even feebler than 
themselves, and communication by water 
could easily be controlled by an invading 
foe. A little later they petitioned “ the 
honorable congress of the Massachusetts 
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“ RUBICON,” 


FOSTER’S 


Bay” “not for charity,” but for supplies 
to be delivered to Smith and Stillman, 
who should “ obligate themselves to pay 
the whole amount on demand in lumber.” 
“We have no country behind us to lean 
upon,” they said, “nor can we make an 
escape by flight ; the wilderness is imper- 
vious, and vessels we have none.” 

“ Lexington and Concord ” were ring- 
ing words even at this perilous beginning ; 
but was it certain whether that resistance 
was the initial step in a grand uprising or 
an outbreak swiftly to be put down by the 
hand of power? Finally a man-of-war lay 
at their very doors. Was not even their 
liberty of choice a farce? 

So Jones began to load his sloops, and 
showed rather more favor to those who 
had voted for him than to those who had 
voted against him. It was felt, rather 
than proved, that the special kind of lum- 
ber he was selecting was meant for the 
royal barracks. All seemed calm after 
the conflict of discussion. ‘The British 
were much on shore and took part in the 
social life. ‘The sentiment of opposition, 
however, still smouldered in the breasts of 
some. ‘The flame found vent in Benjamin 
Foster, brother of Isaiah. ‘The more he 
pondered upon the situation, the more his 
conscience smote him. He must not let 
this lumber go to Boston; he must take 
his stand with his country. It was now 
Sunday, the eleventh of June. Foster 
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was a deacon in the church, and a man 
of influence among the people. He had 
known the responsibilities of life since, as 
a child of eleven years, he had been in- 
trusted with the wintering of a large stock 
of cattle in his father’s absence. He had 
taken part at Louisburg on his nineteenth 
birthday ; he had been at Ticonderoga 
with Abercrombie ; he was lieutenant then 
of the little militia company, and soon 
afterward acquired the title of colonel. 
In one of those hard weeks in the dearth 
of 1767, he had gone down one day to 
the shore to dig the clams for the family. 
Faint with exhaustion, he could scarcely 
lift the scantily filled pail. While he was 
waiting for the tide, querying whether it 
might not be as well to let the water 
sweep him away, the welcome sight of 
sails assured him of succor close at hand. 
Captain Jones had heard of the detained 
vessel, and had come to the rescue. And 
now, on this Sunday in June, Foster must 
work against this same Captain Jones. 

From Pleasant River and from Goulds- 
boro, as well as from Machias, Foster had 
summoned a small band to confer with 
him. In the number were the O’Briens 
of Machias, a bold and energetic Protes- 
tant family from Ireland. The council 
was held near a small brook not far from 
the West Falls village. The talk was 
warm and long. One member, we read, 
“took Foster aside before the discussion 
of the question and offered him his choice 
of two yoke of oxen if he would relinquish 
opposition.” But bribery was powerless 
with such a man. Declaring that he for 
one should take up the offensive, he 
stepped across his Rubicon, and called 
upon all who would join him to pass over 
to his side of the rivulet. ‘The majority 
were at his side, and the minority quickly 
fell in. 

The first thing to be done was to go to 
the meeting-house, where the afternoon 
service was already taking place. There 
they would make Jones and the British 
officers prisoners, and so prevent blood- 
shed when the vessels were reached. 
The little band, armed with muskets and 


with the deacon at their head, were 
treading the foot-bridge to gain the 


church, when Parson Lyon’s negro ser- 
vant, London Atus, letting his eves wander 
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out over the landscape, spied the herald 
of war, uttered a cry, and darted out of 
the open window. ‘The officers of the 
Margaretta caught the alarm and quickly 
followed. Captain Jones secreted himself 
in the woods for several days; Moore 
dropped down the harbor in his vessel, 
and sent back word that if the citizens 
interfered with the laden sloops he would 
return and fire upon the town. 

Every one was now so_ thoroughly 
roused that to follow after the J/arga- 
retta and take her was the one thought. 
Foster went over to the east village for 
the Falmouth Packet, while Jeremiah 
O’Brien took possession of the Unity, 
which was not quite loaded. The two 
vessels were to join forces below next 
morning. ‘The /o//y seems to have been 
far enough down to be under the wing of 
the Margaretta. 

Under their respective leaders, the 
men of East and West Falls mustered as 
eager volunteers. What was their equip- 
ment? A few charges of powder and 
balls for twenty fowling-pieces (most of 
them carried by the Uvcty), thirteen 
pitchforks, and ten or twelve axes. Mon- 
day morning came, and the two vessels 
were proceeding down the bay, when 
the Falmouth Packet unfortunately got 
aground. Foster was thus cut off from 
the contest. The Unt pushed on alone, 
extemporizing breastworks from her lum- 
ber. It was not long before the Marga- 
retta was in sight. ‘The little impromptu 
company bethought themselves of a 
commander for the action before them ; 
and Jeremiah O’Brien was unanimously 
chosen. His first official act was to tell 
his men that any who felt faint-hearted 
might now be put ashore. ‘I'wo or three 
accepted the release. The Unity, now 
left with her picked band of about forty 
men, most of them unskilled in war- 
fare of any kind and especially in naval 
warfare, drew nearer and nearer to the 
Margaretta, lying within gunshot off 
Round Island. With the Un7h’s rude 
and slender outfit, the best move seemed 
to be to board the Margaretta. Closer 
drew the little vessel till Captain Moore 
called out to know what was wanted. 
O’Brien, still approaching rapidly, sum- 
moned him to ‘surrender to America.’ 
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CAVE IN MACHIAS BAY. 


Moore now seemed trying to avoid an 
encounter. A stiff northwest breeze had 
sprung up; and he crowded all sail and 
stood out to sea. In jibing, however, 
his main boom was carried away. He 
ran into Holmes’s Bay, took a spar from 
a vessel there just in from Connecticut, 
impressed the captain as pilot, and has- 
tily struck out again for the open waters. 
It was now getting toward eleven o’clock. 
On came the Unity; she was a good 
sailer. Captain Moore cut away his 
boats to relieve his vessel, but found that 
he must come to an engagement. He 
opened fire, and with the first shot 
killed a man on the Unity. The fire was 
at once warmly returned. The helmsman 
of the Margaretta was killed, and her 
quarter-deck for the moment deserted. 
Bows on, the sloop met the schooner and 
sent her bowsprit through the mainsail of 
her foe. Then the vessels sprang apart, 
and this first attempt at boarding failed. 
In the brief momert of collision, John 
O’Brien, a younger brother of the cap- 
tain, had leaped upon the Margaretta 
only to be immediately assailed upon all 
sides. He threw himself overboard, and 
swam back to his comrades. <A second 
time the vessels swung together, and 


there was a sharp fight with musketry. 
The Margaretia’s captain made a stout 
resistance till he fell mortally wounded 
with a ball through his breast. The 
young midshipman, to whom the charge 
now fell, rushed in terror below and left 
the crew to their fate. The victorious 
company on the Unity at once boarded 
the schooner. The whole affair had 
lasted less than one hour. 

Captain Moore was carried on shore 
and carefully tended till his death on the 
following day. When asked why he had 
held out so long, the brave and handsome 
Irishman replied that he had fought not 
for his life but for honor. On board 
the Unity, besides the victim of the first 
fire, one man was mortally injured and 
three or four were wounded. On the 
Margaretta, besides the captain, four were 
killed. One of these was the pilot from 
Holmes’s Bay, — “ poor Mr. Avery,” as 
the generous pen tenderly named him in 
the formal report to Congress. From 
the beginning of the action he had sat on 
deck completely stupefied. 

In the hold of the Alargaretta were 
found four four-pound cannon unused. 
The vessel was brought up to the village 
in triumph that same day, Monday, the 
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twelfth of June. A shop was fitted up 
for a hospital, and a physician sent for 
from Nova Scotia. 

Two ladies are said to have been pas- 
sengers on board the Margaretla. One 
of these was a relative of Jones and was 
engaged in marriage to Captain Moore. 
The Margaretta was bound to Halifax, 
where the marriage was to take place. 
With this day two other women were in- 
timately concerned, — Hannah and Re- 
becca Weston, the young wife and the 
sister of one of the brave band on the 
Unity. A messenger had been despatched 
to Chandler’s River for more ammunition, 
and had refused to return. No man was 
left in the village, and these two girls of 
seventeen and nineteen years offered their 
services. They carried thirty or forty 
pounds of powder and balls through ten 
miles of forest with only a faint guide of 
“spotted trees.”” One of them became 
exhausted on the way, and her compan- 
ion bore the double load. With gar- 
ments torn by their rough journey, they 
reached the village at sundown — too late 
to make the ammunition of service, but 
not too late to become the heroines of 
the hour. In one of the old account 
books we find this entry : — 

“July 12. To 1 winding sheet 
for Coolbroth, 12s. 

“To 12 yds. of camblet for the 
women that brot y€ ammunition 
from Chandler’s River, £2 18s.” 


The whole community now 
felt that war with all its con- 
sequences had been deliber- 
ately accepted. A Commit- 
tee of Safety with full powers 
was at once formed. The 
Unity equipped herself with 
the weapons of the MJarga- 
retta, changed her name to the 
Machias Liberty, and under 
the charge of O’Brien set out "= 
on a cruise in the Bay of 
Fundy-in search of the Brit- 
ish armed vessel, the Di/igenz. 

A report of the affair of June 
12 was promptly sent to the 
provincial government ; and a 
few days later Parson Lyon 
writes that papers had been 
discovered proving the in- 
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tended using of the lumber for the 
British. ‘The prisoners were conveyed 
by Foster, O’Brien and others to Fal- 
mouth (now Portland), and thence over- 
land to headquarters — thirty-five days, 
John O’Brien’s account says, “ going ex- 
press”’ from Machias to Watertown. The 
Provincial Congress, under date of June 
26, officially thanked Foster and O’Brien 
and the men under their charge. 

Colonel Foster was placed in command 
at the East River; Captain Stephen 
Smith had a force in Buck’s Harbor to 
give warning of any armed vessel putting 
in an appearance in the bay. On the 
fourteenth of July, the Didigent, a topsail 
schooner of about a hundred tons, sailed 
up with her tender. They had been sur- 
veying the Bay of Fundy, and had a cu- 
riosity to put in at Machias on their way 
back to Boston. Captain Knight of the 
Diligent, with some of his crew, went on 
shore in a small boat. His approach had 
not been unobserved. Captain Smith 
and some of his men chose their ground 
for secreting themselves till Knight’s 
boat drew near enough for the armed 
band to disclose itself. Knight was then 


summoned to accompany the little force 
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SURF 


to the town. He begged hard to be let 
off, protesting that his visit had no hostile 
intent, but was only for the sake of learn- 
ing about the JA/argaretta affair. He 
was told that the Committee of Safety, 
on hearing his story, would perhaps let 
him go. 

Upon their arrival in the village, it was 
not thought wise to let the Didigent¢ take 
her way and give in her own story of 
the rebellious town. Accordingly Knight 
was kept prisoner, and O’Brien and Fos- 
ter were sent down the river to hold the 
two vessels. The lieutenant in command 
observed the advancing companies, heard 
the summons to strike his colors, and sur- 
rendered without a blow. Vessels and 
prisoners were brought up the river with- 
out a gun having been fired or a drop of 
blood shed. 

Though the capture of the J/argaretta 
was a private affair, accounts were kept 
of the expenses incurred, and also of the 
other prizes. These documents, minutely 
exact, are a history in themselves. The 
bills were allowed by the Provincial Con- 
gress to stand against the money and 
supplies which the town, in common with 
other eastern towns, had been obliged to 
receive in those hard years. The share 
thus furnished Machias, nearly twelve hun- 
dred pounds, was (not in common with 
the other towns) all scrupulously paid 
back when peace came. ‘The support of 
the minister, the building of the meeting- 
house, the schools and the highways were 
all attended to without outside help. 


BEACH. 


The Committee of Safety made regular 
reports ; and the continual references to 
the “‘ welfare of mankind” and to “ Our 
Common Cause”? remind one of the 
identity of feeling in the scattered mem- 
bers of the old colonies. 

The acts of Machias were not sporadic 
or intermittent. There was the closest 
and most frequent communication with 
government. ‘Lincoln Sessions, State 
of the Massachusetts Bay,” heads paper 
after paper. The following are sample 
bits from the records : — 

“Where as by a Vote of the inhabitants of 
Machias at a Meeting Legaly warned and assem- 
bled the Committee wase Directed to Inlist or 
imploye ten able bodeyed men,” etc. 

“In Committee of Safety, Machias, September 
19,1775. Voted. That it be and is hereby rec- 
ommended to Capt. Stephen Smith to keep one 
half his men on duty at a time: that an advanced 
guard of one Corporal & four men be kept cruis- 
ing every day among the Islands below, birch 
point to be their head quarters: that the Main 
Guard be kept at Silvanus Scott’s, and that he be 
directed to build a Sufficient Breastwork to de- 
fend the Boom near said Scott’s house, and nearly 
opposite that built on the Western Side, which he 
is also directed to compleat; & that he be al- 
lowed to build a House to Shelter his men & 
watch boxes for the centries, & that Benj. Foster 
Esq. be appointed to advise with him.” 


Two years passed by before the threat- 
ened invasion. It was in 1777 that 
there occurred what is believed to be the 
only case where a British fleet was sent 
to the northern seaboard with the express 
purpose of destruction only to fail in its 
object. The proximity of Machias to 
Nova Scotia was continually bringing the 
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THE RIM NARROWS. 





town into pe- 
culiar circum- 
stances. Be- 
fore the first 
year of the 
war had closed, Parson Lyon sent Wash- 
ington a letter, in which he proposed, 
with the help of Foster, Smith and others, 
to “add to the dominions of the Con- 
tinental Congress another province.” 
Washington replied that the intelligence 
he had received of General Massey’s 
movements would show the present im- 
practicability of the plan. The project, 
however, was postponed, rather than given 
up. In 1777 the schemes for advancing 
into Nova Scotia had begun to take more 
definite shape. Upon the urgent repre- 
sentations of refugees from that place, the 
government planned an expedition to Fort 
Cumberland in Nova Scotia, and Machias 
was to be the rendezvous. Intimation 
of this move reached the British admiral 
at New York, and he advised the Nova 
Scotia government that the stores and 
forces were already at Machias; an im- 
mediate descent upon the place both by 
sea and land might crush the whole 
enterprise in its inception. General 
Massey decided that he had no warrant 
for sending land forces out of the prov- 
ince ; but Sir George Collier manifested 
much eagerness in sailing at once for the 
‘‘hornet’s nest,” as the British had learned 
to call Machias. On account of her 
persistent defensive and offensive stand, 
the name of Machias was a well-known 
one, not only here but across the water. 
Sir George took care that his array should 


be a brave one, well matched to the oppo- 
sition he felt sure of meeting. His fleet 
consisted of the frigates Rainbow and 
Blonde, forty-four guns each, the JAZer- 
maid with twenty-eight, and the armed 
brig Hope with eighteen guns. 

It was not true that Machias had 
received the destined equipment, and 
although she had not grown careless in 
these two years, still she was, as before, 
alone in the wilderness. When, there- 
fore, on the thirteenth of August, her 
faithful guard in the lower harbor sent 
up word that a foe was there able this 
time to put an end to the town forever, 
she had to think quickly and work wisely. 
The alarm of three guns was fired down 
the river and above. The women and 
children were hurried off to the woods, 
and the whole male population armed 
themselves. Down the river at the Rim, 
Colonel Foster had command of intrench- 
ments on the north side, Major Stillman 
on the south side. Higher up, near the 
town, works were hastily raised at White’s 
Point, under Captain Smith’s charge. 
In his force were about forty Indians. 
Where we should have come out, had it 
not been for the unbroken good faith of 
these eastern tribes, even when their 
friends were themselves too crippled 
always to make suitable provision for 
these allies, it is not pleasant to think. 

As the haughty British fleet sailed up, 
the frigates soon found that they drew 
too much water to dare proceed further. 
Their men were accordingly transferred 
to the Hope, which came up with all 
sails flying till stopped by a log-boom at 
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the Rim and pelted by a warm fire from 
the forces on each side of the river. 
Under cover of a dense August fog, Cap- 
tain Dawson of the HYofe landed marines 
on the north side and came near sur- 
prising Foster’s force, who beat a hasty 
retreat to the woods, but not without first 
letting down their small cannon through 
the floor below, that their one precious 
piece might not be added to the abun- 
dance of the enemy. The British burned 
the deserted quarters, as well as two dwell- 
ing-houses, with their barns, a guard- 
house, and one mill. With reference to 
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men quietly ready for the foe to come 
within musket-shot. Francis Joseph 
Neptune, chief of the Passamaquoddies, 
could not bear this restraint. He saw an 
officer standing up in one of the boats, 
and begged Captain Smith to let him try 
to bring him down; but the judicious 
captain refused,— powder would be 
wasted at such a distance. Neptune 
pleaded again, and Captain Smith yielded. 
The Indian crept down to the very edge 
of the wharf, twenty rods nearer. He 
fired, and the shot passed over the 
officer’s head. Neptune looked back, 
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Sir George Collier’s later boasts, it should 
be said that all burning ended here, be- 
fore the town was reached at all. The 
boom was finally cut, and on with the 
tide came the //ofe with a coasting sloop 
she had taken. The breeze fell at sun- 
set ; and as the current was setting strong, 
she had to drop anchor off White's Point, 
near where Middle River joins the west 
stream. Captain Dawson sent out little 
boats to see whether he could get nearer 
the town to burn it. 

While the boats were taking their 
soundings, Captain Smith was holding his 


gave the Indian grunt, and said: “Sartin 
me hit ’em next time, cappen!”’ coolly 
reloaded, fulfilled his promise, — and the 
officer dropped. Confusion fell upon the 
boats, while all the Indians raised their 
most terrible war-cries. The whites 
swelled the noise, and a volunteer gath- 
ering on the other bank joined in. Lon- 
don Atus—who, it will be remembered, 
did not enjoy being frightened — testi- 
fied that he wished never to hear such 
yells again. 

The Hope immediately recalled her 
boats, weighed anchor and began to drop 
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down stream. Stillman’s men on the 
south shore followed their foe so effec- 
tively that the Hofe’s crew, who were now 
tugging the brig, became reluctant to row 
under such a fire; and Captain Dawson 
had to point his guns on his own men 
and threaten to fire if they stopped row- 
ing. It was getting dark. The Hofe 
got aground, and Stillman went back to 
the town for further orders. It was de- 
cided to still pursue the Hofe on the 
next morning. Day dawned, and it was 
Stillman’s fate to be retired from the 
combat. The false alarm had reached 
his party that the rest of the enemy be- 
low were coming by land upon their rear. 
Colonel Foster’s band, however, kept fir- 
ing persistently upon the /ofe till she 
again got aground below the Rim. ‘The 
hidden swivel was taken up from under 
the floor to be brought to bear upon the 
enemy. The march in one place in- 
volved passing outside the friendly con- 
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cealment of the woods. A 
rude framework was put 
together, the three-pounder 
placed upon it, a dark blanket 
thrown above,— and the en- 
emy respectfully let this bier 
pass close by them. As soon 
as “ the dead man began to 
speak,”’ the enemy were so 
taken by surprise that they 
were preparing to leave the 
flope; but they found the 
balls were small and decided 
to stick by her. The sturdy 
little gun did its full share 
of damage, however, and 
the’ Hope was glad at high 
water to make good her es- 
cape below. 

The united armament quit 
the harbor a few days later 
under the impression that 
the spirit of resistance im- 
plied resources many times 
what they really were. We 
had one man killed and one 
wounded. The British re- 
ported three killed and 
eighteen wounded. ‘Tradi- 
tion at Machias greatly mul- 
tiplied the number, even io 
sixty deaths on the spot and 
as many more from injuries. Sir George 
Collier, on his return to Halifax, gave in 
a glowing account of his achievements. 
Four mills and three large and valuable 
magazines were consumed, he said; but 
he had spared the homes of the infatuated 
people that he might win them back by 
his leniency. He issued a manifesto a 
few quotations from which may not be 
uninteresting : — 





“The inhabitants of Machias not satisfied with 
the quiet they enjoy, whilst a great part of Amer- 
ica are suffering the inconveniences attendant on 
war, have thought proper . . . and accordingly I 
thought proper lately to convince these ill-judging 
and misled people that their harbour was accessi- 
ble and their town at our mercy if it was judged 
necessary to reduce it to ashes. His Majesty’s 
ship //ofe, therefore, after proceeding up to the 
town, in spite ofall the opposition that could be 
made against her, showed the inhabitants at the 
same time a proof of lenity and moderation by 
sparing the place. . . . In order, however, that 
these motives of the lenity and forbearance, 
shown not only at Machias but in Townsend 
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Harbor and other places, may be properly under- 
stood, and to let the subjects of His Majesty in 
the eastern parts of New England know what 
they have to trust to in future, I think proper to 
declare that if... the consequence will in- 
evitably be laying in ashes every house, mill, 
store-house, and other building belonging to 
them, of which the inhabitants of Machias, Narra- 
guagus, Goldsborough, and all the neighboring 
places on and near the sea-coast will take notice.” 


Mary and Betsey Scott, whose father’s 
house was one of the two houses burned 
by the British, composed at the time 
a ballad rehearsing the story of the 
day, which they sang with their friends 
immediately after the engagement. No 
copy of them could be found, but years 


afterward, as one of the family lay dying, 
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and had expected all east of the Pe- 
nobscot to bow in absolute submission. 
The Machias people wrote the governor 
of a petition they had been asked to 
sign in behalf of the inhabitants of the 
coast between the Penobscot and St. 
Croix Rivers, “praying your Excellency 
and Honors to sett off the Inhabitants 
therein mentioned to remain Neuter,” 
avowedly on account of hardships suffered, 
but realiy “ with a view as we conceive to 
be in a situation to trade more openly 
with the enemy.’’ ‘Our coasts,” Ma- 
chias wrote the governor, “are daily 
infested by the numerous Privateers of 
the Enemy which rendezvous at Bagwa- 
duce ; and theenemy suppose if they 
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at a venerable age, she started singing 
the whole story again, and the words 
were taken down from her lips and pre- 
served. 

It was with a feeling of relief that the 
watchful citizens learned that the Brit- 
ish had at last gone into winter quarters. 
A British force was not again seen in 
Machias till the next war. 

On: the election of Governor Hancock, 
the Machias people addressed him a con- 
gratulatory letter, in which they said: 
“We cheerfully embarked our all in the 
illustrious cause tho’ incessantly 
either courted, threatened or actually in- 
vaded.”” The British had for two years 
been intrenched at Bagaduce (Castine), 


THE 
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can by any means become masters of this 
place, then will all between this place 
and Bagwaduce fall in with them, which 
if so will give them the Lumber trade of 
which they stand in much need and divest 
the Commonwealth of all territory East of 
Penobscot, being near One hundred Miles 
Sea coast.” Then follow suggestions as 
to how to meet the emergency. 

When the Tory proposition referred to 
was laid before the citizens of Machias in 
a full meeting, they 


“Resolved that the inhabitants of this planta- 
tion do hereby express their utmost abhorrence 
both of the subject matter of said letter and rep- 
resentation signed by ——, who hath 
made it evident that he hath private interest at 
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heart rather than the good of his country, and 
we do hereby declare that we are ever ready to 
defend the rights and liberties of the United 
States of America against Great Britain or any 
other enemies to the freedom and independence 
of America, whether internal or external, and 
that we despise a neutrality in the present 
contest — holding it as an indisputable truth that 
those that are not for us are against us.” 


In 1787 came the plea for the abate- 
ment of the state tax. In the instruc- 
tions sent by Machias to her representa- 
tive, he is told that the town finds herself 
too embarrassed to support him through 
the different sessions, — that he must have 
the business disposed of as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘ But should any important Ques- 
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Early in the morning of the eleventh 
of September, 1814, a combined land 
and naval force of British came up the 
bay to the United States fort, which made 
no resistance and so virtually gave over 
the town. By the sober judgment of the 
best citizens, a capitulation was proposed 
in the name of the militia and of the 
civilians, who believed that under the cir- 
cumstances the general and state govern- 
ments were unable to save them. 

On the fifteenth the British left for 
Castine. One used to tell how asa child 


he saw the redcoats march over the hill 
into the village, and how he had _ brought 
food to his father who was put under sur- 
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tions come before the house during your 
attendance, if in its tendency it will be 
likely to be highly beneficial to the pub- 
lick, you will give your vote for it, but 
you are not by any means to give your 
vote for an emission of paper money. 

. . We have the honor of our nation 
greatly at heart, and would not by any 
means give our assent to an act that 
should have even a tendency to sully it. 
Tho’ we are poor, we mean to be honest.”’ 

In 1798 the town sent a letter to John 
Adams concerning French matters, and 
his personal reply is still preserved. Ten 
years later there is a correspondence with 
Jefferson about the embargo. 
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veillance for not delivering up the keys 
of the custom house. In after days, too, 
there were those who could say that they 
were born under the British flag. 

As the roar of the musketry ceases, 
let us turn to the town’s more peaceful 
heritages. One of the historic names of 
the early days is that of the patriotic 
Parson Lyon, who remained in Machias 
till his death. Mr. Lyon was musical, 
and his book of anthems is said to be the 
first publication of the kind in America. 
When peace came in 1783, he composed 
an anthem on the occasion. At one time 
he took a long journey to collect some 
money that was to fall to him ; but before 
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starting on his return to Machias he had 
invested the precious sum in a musical 
clock. 

Judge Stephen Jones, the nephew of 
Ichabod Jones, is another of the town’s 
historic names ; it is found subscribed to 
paper after paper dictated in those criti- 
cal times. His wise judgment and his 
generous public spirit had their weight 
for more than half a century in the mak- 
ing of this old New England town. 

George Stillman Hillard, a grandson 
of General Stillman, was born in the his- 
toric town. Samuel Harris and Roswell 
D. Hitchcock were natives of East Ma- 
chias. General Cooper was for many 
years a respected citizen and high sheriff 
of the county. 

Upon the sturdy originality of strong 
minds set in the isolated community of 
Machias came refining influences of ex- 
ceptional worth. At East Machias was 
the old academy, doing what the New 
England academy has done everywhere. 
Not only were its alumni sent out over the 
land, but there was drawn thither many 
an instructor whose influence cannot be 
reckoned. Of this number was Ezra 
Abbot, whose winning personality and 
scholarly enthusiasm found recognition 
here long before Harvard and Germany 
gave him titles and honors. He was led 
to East Machias partly by the presence 
there of the original thinker and preacher, 
Thomas T. Stone, the charm of whose 
conversation and the uplift of whose dis- 
courses drew visitors from many neigh- 
boring towns. - Then, too, beginning per- 
haps two generations back, were private 
schools of high rank, taught by such ladies 
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as Miss Perkins of Salem, Miss Kettell of 
Portland, Miss Dunning of Brunswick, 
Miss Dunlap of Portland, and Miss Porter 
of Machias. The presence of the culture 
which they represented meant much for 
the social life of the town. 

The position of Machias as the county 
town has brought to her all along able 
jurists and judges who, entertained at first 
as guests, came back no longer strangers. 

After serving her country in the Civil 
War, Machias has now fallen upon days 
of greater quiet than are allotted to many 
towns whose past has been so active. 
She has enjoyed the recalling of old as- 
sociations in four centennial anniversa- 
ries. No huge factories rise up to hide 
the sky. Only the old-time lumber mills 
mingle their whir with the murmur of the 
waterfalls. More than one sanctuary is 
now filled Sunday by Sunday with con- 
gregations never again to be’ broken 
up as on that memorable June day in 
On the site of the first meeting- 
house, the building accommodating the 
town hall and the high school stands be- 
side the ancient graves. The coasting 
vessels ply their trade unmolested. In 
the winter season the old town, fifty- 
four miles from a railroad, is left to 
her memories. When the ice breaks 
up, the steamer resumes her trips to 
Machiasport and, cautious like the spring, 
makes first one trip a week, then two 
trips, then three, as the summer tide of 
travel sets toward the happy shores of 
Maine. 

By and by the summer travellers who 
now leave the boat at Bar Harbor may 
learn to tempt Frenchman’s Bay and keep 
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along the bold shores to the terminus 
among the grand scenes of Machias 


Bay. Now, for the most part, it is 
those who bear the old names who, 
with their friends, return each sum- 
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mer to the places they love. As they 
float in upon the bay in the glory of the 
long northern twilight, the spirit of the 
past rises up with greeting from the his- 
toric shores and waters. 
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By Robert Beverly Hale. 


II. THe CARLYLES. 


STHER, this is an 
excellent break- 
fast. I feel like 
Polycrates, the ty- 
rant of Samos. 
I’m altogether too 
happy. But it 
never struck me 
that he gave up 
enough when he 
threw that beggarly little ring into the 
ocean. Now I mean to throw my wife 
in, or the baby, or something I really 
care about.” 





John and FEsther’s house and house- 
keeping were a great success. The 


(Begun in the July number.) 


house was simple and elegant outside and 
captivating within. Besides having good 
taste themselves, both John and Esther 
had the rarer quality of knowing when 
others had better. It was Geraldine who 
arranged the interior. She chose the 
wall paper, and determined the color for 
the furniture and carpets, while Esther’s 
sober influence served to restrain her occa- 
sional fantastic extravagances. A month 
after they had moved in, the house looked 
as if it had been lived in for years. 


Thanks to Geraldine, every room was 
characteristic and original ; while, thanks 
to Esther, not one of them was queer. 
The greatest charm to the house —es- 
pecially to John—was Esther’s person- 
ality, which pervaded every corner; no 
room seemed quite complete until she 
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walked into it. It had been with the 
utmost difficulty that Esther had pre- 
vented all the servants at Chestnut Park 
from following her in a body to her 
new home. It took only a few days for 
her new servants to fall completely 
under her sway, a sway none the less 
efficient because it was agreeable. John 
was delighted with her management, so 
full of that element of sympathy which 
he realized his own severe control of 
his inferiors had been almost wholly 
without. John was almost frightened, 
his home was so delightful and he was 
so happy. Esther seemed too precious 
to be real; he found it hard sometimes 
to realize that such an angel was really 
his wife and was, very likely, darning his 
stockings. 


“Come here and sit down with me, 
John,” said Esther one evening when 
John came home from the mill tired out. 
“1 want to tell you something.” 

John would have been tired indeed if 
he had been too tired to smile at his 
wife. He smiled now, and Esther smiled 
back, but it was a serious smile. 

“We love each other very much, John, 
do we not?” she said earnestly, “so 
that everything else is unimportant be- 
side that?” 

“Yes, dear. 
Esther?” 

‘John, your father has just sent you a 
telegram saying that the panic has been 
too much for him. He must go into in- 
solvency.” 

“Father — into insolvency!’ John 
sat perfectly still, looking blankly at the 
wall of the room. 

“TI know you’ve indorsed a good 
many of his notes, dear,” Esther went 
on. “How much will you lose?” * 

“Oh, Esther, I dare not think how 
much. It is more than I can carry — 
more than I can carry—as things are 
now.” 

“ Then I suppose we must go into in- 
solvency too, John. But we will pay 
every cent, dear, however long it takes.” 

“Every cent,” said John, still staring 
at the wall. 

‘John, dear,” said Esther, laying her 
hand on his arm, “ other people are 


But what is the matter, 
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richer than you, but they don’t have a 
wife to love them as I love you.” 

John put his arm about her and looked 
at her sadly. “It’s about you I feel 
badly,” he said, “you and baby. I 
shouldn’t mind if it weren’t for you — if 
there were only myself.” 

“Mind? You mustn’t mind now. 
John, it won’t take you five years to earn 
all you have lost. Do not be sorry for 
me, and do not let me be sorry for you. 
Let us not be sorry at all! We have got 
each other, —and that isenough. I can 
show you now, John, how much I love 


” 


you. 


The house which John had built, which 
Geraldine had adorned, and which Esther 
had made into a home, was abandoned 
and sold ; the servants were dismissed in 
spite of their tears and offers to serve 
their mistress for nothing ; and John and 
Esther moved into a little flat, with one 
servant. Esther took all the care of the 
baby upon herself, and did a part of the 
housework too; but when John came 
home she had always finished her work 
for the day, and was ready for anything. 
Sometimes she would play to him on the 
little upright piano which they hired to 
take the place of the great Steinway ; 
sometimes they had in a few friends to 
dinner ; and they did not give up their 
occasional evening at the play. They 
were so happy in each other that they 
almost forgot their change of fortune. 

“This is comfort,” said John, stretch- 
ing himself out on the sofa after dinner 
while Esther looked over her music for 
his favorite pieces. ‘Do you know 
Robert Burns, Esther?” 

“ ] think I know him very well,”’ Esther 
replied, looking up from her Schubert. 

“T thought so, dear. He must have 
been thinking of you when he said : — 


“© A flat would be a paradise 
If thou wert there, if thou wert there!’” 


“He was,” retorted Esther; “ and it 
was at my special request that he added 
those beautiful lines : — 


“The dearest husband on the earth 
Is John Carlyle, is John Carlyle!’ ” 


And John lay back again on the sofa of 
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his paradise, and murmured: “I like 
flats !”’ 

“« Better than houses,”’ exclaimed Esther. 
‘< No stairs to climb when you go to bed. ” 

““ No — yet plenty to give you exercise 
when you get home stiff from having sat 
down too long.” 

“Now, John, be quiet. 
wants to talk.” 

The hardest thing John had to bear 
was a letter from Mrs. Sargent begging 
that Esther and the baby should come 
home to Chestnut Park. Esther had been 
used to every comfort and luxury, she 
said, her needs attended to by a house- 
ful of servants, and she did not like to 
think of the hardships which she might 
now have to endure. About the baby 
too she was much concerned. It would 
be economy to him, too, to let Esther 
come back to Chestnut Park for a year 
or two. And she would be so welcome 
there ; for life had been very dreary at 
Chestnut Park since she left. 

John gave Esther her mother’s letter 
without a word. She read it through, 
and then came and sat beside him on the 
sofa and took his hand. 

“‘ What do you think I had better do?” 
she said. 

“It is for you to decide, dear.” 

“Do you — did you think that perhaps 
I would go?” 

“T thought there might be some truth 
in what she said. And I don’t know 
anything about babies, —she was right 
there.” 

“John, did you really think I would 
go away and leave you?” 

“No, Esther, I didn’t. 
give you a fair chance.” 

“John, we took each other for better, 
for worse, didn’t we?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, dear.” 

“Well, John, it’s been all better, for 
me.” 

“T know you meant well,” wrote Es- 
ther, answering her mother’s letter ; “ but 
your letter gave John a bitter day. Oh, 
mother, I wouldn’t leave John if an angel 
came down from heaven and told me to do 
it. It was hard for me to leave Chestnut 
Park and all of you, but I love John more 
than Chestnut Park or all the world. 
Do not ask me to leave him when he is 


Beethoven 


I wanted to 
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unfortunate ; it would be a double sin 
for me to do that.” 


There were all sorts of men among 
John’s friends. Notwithstanding his finan- 
cial overthrow, they all stayed by him 
pretty well, for they believed in him. 
There were a number of rich men among 
them. Boniface —and Boniface was a 
millionnaire — had taken a fancy to “ the 
little iron man,” as he termed John ; and 
John had a great regard for him, in spite 
of his hard drinking. Philbrick, too, the 
queer old fellow who owned so much real 
estate, made in John’s favor an exception 
to his rule of hating everybody. Mark- 
ham, the socialist, never despaired of 
making Carlyle “one of us;” it was 
laughable to see the wild-eyed fellow try- 
ing to persuade John to help him turn 
the world upside down. Every one who 
worked at the mill, where John still kept 
his position, though his father was no 
longer in possession, almost worshipped 
the young man. Almost all of John’s 
creditors were his friends. Bangs, who 
owned the mill, could not get on without 
him. Oldham, from whom his father 
had borrowed so much on John’s _in- 
dorsement, never let a week go by with- 
out asking John to his house. Devereux, 
Bowditch and Carnes were at once 
among his largest creditors and greatest 
admirers. 

Esther was at first a little shy with 
some of her husband’s friends; but she 
won them all, as sooner or later she won 
everybody. She made the home so at- 
tractive that all were glad to come to it. 
Boniface and Philbrick, who could not 
bear each other, were always gotten into 
opposite corners of the room if they hap- 
pened to call the same evening; and 
once Esther made Boniface take her to 
see an exhibition of water colors, leav- 
ing Philbrick alone with John. The two 
clergymen who came she let loose on 
John’s friends from the mill; but not too 
much, lest the mill people should stop 
coming. ‘Tom Markham she let wander 
about at will and make as many pros- ° 
elytes to socialism as he could. Every 


Friday evening she and John were at 
home, and their flat became quite a 
social resort; so that the Flints, who 
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lived below, complained to the landlord 
that the Carlyles and their visitors were 
running over the stairs at all hours of the 
night. Mr. Oakley, who was himself a 
frequent caller at the Carlyles’, laughed, 
and advised old Mr. Flint to try playing 
on the cornet. 


“ Well, Markham, how’s socialism?” 
asked Boniface. Boniface and Markham 
and Randall, the artist, had all dropped 
in to dine with John and Esther. 

‘Socialism is growing,” said Markham, 
who was always in earnest; “and any- 
thing that is growing is divine.” 

“My property, for instance?” asked 
Boniface. 

“ T will give you twenty years to enjoy 
your badly earned property,” said Mark- 
ham. “After that look to yourself! 
Not that you could not get along well 
enough. We should permit you to pur- 
sue the occupation best suited to you, — 
possibly something as high as diplomacy, 
but more probably you would be a mill- 
hand.” 

“ What would you make of the rest of 
us, Mr. Markham?” Esther inquired. 

“You I should appoint as censor, the 
highest office in our state,” replied 
Markham gravely; “and your husband 
would probably be selected as your chief 
administrative officer, —a mere coinci- 
dence, for we take little account of hus- 
bands and wives in these matters, in our 
programme.” 

There was general laughter, and Esther 
turned to the artist. “When should you 
like me to sit again, Mr. Randall?” 

Mr. Randall was a nervous little man 
with a black beard: ‘I shall not trouble 
you for any more sittings,’’ he said. “I 
_am only ruining the picture. Such as it 
is, | have brought it round ; and you and 
your husband may do what you please 
with it. It’s a failure.” 

John brought in the picture, and, in 
spite of the painter’s condemnation, it 
was much admired. Boniface wanted 
Randall to paint another like it for him, 
but he refused. 

“T haven’t got Mrs. Carlyle’s real self 
into it,”’ he said, “ and I doubt if I could. 
I’m not clever enough — nor good 
enough, I fear’”” —and he bowed toward 
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her— “to see to the bottom 
Carlyle’s character. I shall never try to 
paint her again. I will try you,” he said 
to John, “if you will sit.” 

“Qh, you’re good enough for me, 
!” John exclaimed in mock dismay. 


of Mrs. 


then ! 

“ Plenty good enough,” said Randall. 
“Do you want a picture of John, Mr. 
Boniface ?” 

“Yes, yes. Give me John by all 
means,” replied Boniface, laughing. “ I’ll 
hang him up between Cromwell and 
Julius Cesar. He’ll belong there some 
day. You see even Markham here has 
appointed him assistant censor!” 

In spite of Esther’s letter to her 
mother, she did go back to Chestnut 
Park a great deal sooner than she had in- 
tended. Geraldine was sick, very sick ; 
and although she had the best of nurses 
and the best of doctors, she did not im- 
prove, and the whole family felt that she 
would not improve until Esther came 


home. So Esther came, and took care 
of her. It was a sweet thing to see when 


Esther first came into the sick-room: 
Geraldine lying back in her bed, white 
and thin, but beautiful still and with ex- 
pectation and affection in her great, sad 
eyes; Esther, calm and strong, going to 
her with her arms extended and kissing 
her tenderly, with her eyes full of tears. 
Geraldine’s room was almost a part of 
her. The subdued tints of the walls and. 
the curtains, the absence of excessive 
ornament, the curious andirons, the ex- 
quisite paintings and engravings, and the 
books in rare bindings would have told 
one in a moment that it was Geraldine’s 
room ; and Geraldine herself, lying pale 
and patient in her bed, was as much in 
harmony with the room as the room was 
with her. 

“ Esther, dearest, put your head close 
to me,’ said Geraldine the next evening, 
holding out her thin arms to her sister. 
“Oh, darling, I am so glad to get you 
again, Esther. Do not say it to 
mamma,— but I don’t think I’m going 
to live.” 

“What makes you think so, Geral- 
dine? WHaven’t I come to nurse you? 
and don’t I know how to make people 
well?” 
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“Yes, Esther ; but somehow I’m afraid 
I’m beyond you. I am not afraid; I’m 
glad. Esther — how is John?” 

“Very well, dear; and he sent so 
much love to you.” 

“Did he really? Esther—I was in 
love with John once, and—and you 
know we Sargents don’t forget the way 
other people do.” 

“No,” said Esther softly. 

“So I couldn’t stop loving him,” 
Geraldine went on; “and, Esther, I love 
him still!”’ She looked up into Esther’s 
face ; but Esther was still smiling sadly 
at her just as she was before. “ I wouldn’t 
tell you if I wasn’t dying,” said Geral- 
dine, “ but I knew you’d understand it, — 
because you love him yourself.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“JT think he’s the noblest, greatest 
man in the world; and I know you'll 
forgive me for loving him, because — be- 
cause you’re so good.”’ 

“There’s nothing to forgive, dearest.” 

““My own sweet Esther! You see — 
before he fell in love with you, he seemed 
to like me; and I thought — I was fool- 
ish enough to think he wanted to marry 
me— not that he did anything to make 
me think so. But he was much wiser to 
marry you, Esther.” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

“Did you ever think it’s funny that 
all the men fell in love with me until one 
came along who was worth all the rest, 
and he fell in love with you? It was 
funny, when he was the only one I 
wanted.” 

{sther was silent. 

“There was something I wanted to 
say,’ said Geraldine. “Yes, this was it. 
You know old Mr. Vaughn left me all his 
money ; and —I’ve left it all to John. Do 
you think John will mind? Will he think 
it’s queer? Other people may, but I 
don’t mind them. What do you think? 
When Iam dead, you can tell John that I 
was in love with him, and — he’ll under- 
stand then. I should like to have him 
know. Yes, — that would be better. Will 
you tell him?” 

“Yes, I will tell him.” 

“ Kiss me, Esther! I think I’m going 
to sleep now. Good night.” 

“ Good night, darling.” 
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Geraldine’s legacy would have been 
enough to cancel a great part of the un- 
paid notes which John had indorsed, but, 
as a matter of fact, none of it was used 
for that purpose. Boniface, who seldom 
did a kind thing, took a fancy to helping 
old Mr. Carlyle, and embarked with him 
on a speculation. Boniface had a way of 
succeeding in his speculations ; he was 
accused of always betting on a certainty. 
The result of this venture was that old 
Carlyle paid his debts and was able to 
start afresh ; and the indirect result was 
that John and Esther were able to move 
back from their little flat to their old 
house. Esther’s eyes were full of tears as 
she and John walked in at the front door. 
The carpets were a little worn, the wall 
paper scratched here and there, the fur- 
niture a little dingy; but, oh, it was good 
to get into the dear house again, and 
to think what it meantfor John! Esther 
spent happy days in getting the furniture 
and the pictures moved back into the old 
places. What touched her more than 
anything else was the fact that almost all 
of her old servants quickly came to her 
— one of them came a hundred miles— 
and asked to be taken back. In a few 
weeks everything was as it had been, ex- 
cept that John and Esther were two years 
older, — and that a great sadness fell 
upon them as they saw the things in the 
house which reminded them of Geraldine. 

It is hard to go into politics now- 
adays and at the same time to keep 
perfectly honest. Politics are like sait 
water: a man plunges in and swims, and 
when he comes out he seems perfectly 
clean; but when he has walked himself 
dry, it appears that he has carried away 
a great deal more salt than he thought he 
had. Many a young man goes into. 
politics so as to give his contemporaries 
an example, and only succeeds in giving 
them an example of what ought to be 
avoided. 

John had always made up his mind 
that when he had earned enough money 
to make himself comfortable he would 
go into politics; and a few years after 
he had moved back into his old house 
he did so. Esther was of assistance to 


him in the political field in two ways. 
She kept up his moral standard, and she 
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corrected his opinions of men by her 
own impressions, — which were almost 
infallible. He lost his election to Con- 
gress because he thought it his duty to 
explain in full to his constituents his 
opinions about the tariff; but two years 
later he won it, for the very reason that 
he had explained them. He made 
enemies in Congress for refusing to help 
measures merely because their authors 
had helped him; but he made enemies 
into friends by the resistless energy with 
which he pushed a measure to success 
when he had once made up his mind to 
help it. 

When John had been in Congress four 
years, he ran for governor. He had for 
his opponent Audubon Ware, an older 
man, who held his party well together, 
and who had been governor the year 
before. John had a strong personal 
following, and was fairly well backed by 
his party; but an aggressive character 
like his, though it had made many friends, 
had necessarily made enemies as_ well. 
The mill hands in the Chesterfield mills 
were his enthusiastic supporters ; but the 
greater part of the laboring classes looked 
on him with doubtful eyes. Though he 
seemed honest, he was a_ mill-owner, 
they said; and he made none of the 
regulation promises which laborers have 
come to expect. Besides, they could not 
forgive him for being a friend of Boni- 
face’s; for Boniface was the man who 
had refused to take back a thousand 
laborers at the time of the late strike. 
Ware, however, they well knew, would 
do but little for them. So till almost 
the eve of the election it was unknown 
for which candidate the United State 
Labor Union would declare. John met 
the situation with characteristic determi- 
nation. He called on the officers of the 
union, and asked them to hold a meeting 
of delegates from all the bodies repre- 
sented in it, so that he might state his 
views and answer whatever questions they 
might care to ask. ‘The frankness of his 
request was in itself in his favor ; and his 
manly directness was sure to leave its 
mark on the workingmen. ‘The meeting 
was decided upon. It was to be held at 
the great Hall of Debates on Tuesday 
evening, just a week before the election. 
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Esther had a ticket for the platform ; 
and she went early, partly to avoid the 
rush, partly to study the delegates as they 
came in. John had been speaking the 
night before in another part of the state, 
and when she left the house he had not 
yet returned. But John was never late, 
and Esther did not worry. A few politi- 
cians, some of them with their wives, 
were sitting near her on the platform, but 
she had little conversation with them ; 
she was interested in the faces of the 
delegates. Some seemed intellectual, 
some vacant, some stolid, but very few 
really bad. Most of them were faces of 
active men, dead in earnest, honest as 
men go, but lacking in sympathy and the 
softer qualities. John would read their 
faces ina minute, Esther thought. But 
meanwhile time went on, and John did 
not appear. The hall was full, and the 
appointed time was past. The president 
of the United Union made a speech, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the meeting. He 
spoke for ten minutes. When he had 
finished, John’s chair was still empty. 
The audience began to grow impatient. 
The hall became noisy. At last one of 
the delegates rose to his feet. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “ Mr. Cap- 
italist can evidently dispense with our 
votes. His hours are too fashionable for 
any but the extra select. I move we 
adjourn.” 

Ever since the clock struck eight, Es- 
ther had been in anguish. At first she 
had only been afraid for John’s person. 
He must have been hurt somehow, per- 
haps in a railroad collision. He would 
surely have been on time if he had not 
met with an accident. But as the time 
went on and the delegates grew impatient, 
she began to see the political effect of 
his absence. Every minute seemed to be 
carrying the election further from his 
grasp. Then a desperate thought came 
into her head — that she might speak to 
these people herself. She was utterly 
unaccustomed to public speaking. Even 
in the old days at Sargent’s Mills she had 
never done anything more than have 
quiet talks with the leaders of the mill- 
hands. If she did speak, would she not 
say something wrong and only make mat- 
ters worse? Perhaps she would break 
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down. Perhaps they would not let her 
speak. She had almost made up her 


mind not to try it, when the motion was 
made to adjourn. Then she grew des- 
perate. Before the president could put 
the question, even before it was seconded, 
she rose in her place, as pale as a ghost, 
and said with a slight tremor in her 
voice : — 

“Mr. President!” 

The president turned toward her and 
bowed. The delegates and the guests 
on the platform looked up surprised. Es- 
ther walked to the front of the platform 
and looked at the sea of faces before her. 
“ Usque ad mortem /” she muttered to 
herself. Her head did not swim yet: 
she was glad of that. 

“T am Mr. Carlyle’s wife,’’ she said, — 
and she was pleased to see that the dele- 
gates kept very quiet so that she could 
be heard. “I want to assure you that 
something serious must have happened to 
my husband — some railroad accident, 
I fear—to prevent him from keeping 
his appointment. You will see that it is 
so in the newspapers to-morrow. But 
since he is not here, perhaps I can tell 
you something of what he thinks about 
laboring men and what his plans are to 
help them.” 

Here there was a round of applause, 
—not very loud, but just enough to give 
Esther an excuse for stopping a minute. 

“ Mr. Carlyle loves the laboring men,” 
<sther went on, “and they love him when 
they know him. His own mill-hands at 
the Chesterfield mills are devoted to him. 
He is always on the lookout to help their 
interests, and they are always glad to help 
his. One thing he wants to get for the 
laborers is shorter hours. He _ thinks 
they could do just as much work in less 
time, and could have more time for rest 
and improvement and enjoyment at home. 
If he is elected, and any reasonable bill 
for shorter hours is brought in, you may 
be sure he will do his best to help it along. 
What he is much opposed to is the com- 
panies of laborers imported from Italy or 
other countries for a short time and then 
sent backagain. He thinks that we have 
enough laborers here to do our own work. 
As to naturalization, perhaps you won’t 
like his ideas ; but he always says what he 
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thinks fearlessly, —and as I am in his 
place, I must do so too. He thinks that 
no one should be allowed to vote till he 
has lived in this country for at least ten 
years.” 

Here Esther stopped, expecting some 
hostile demonstration ; but instead there 
was applause. Perhaps the delegates, 
knowing that their votes could not be 
taken away from them, were not sorry to 
have the franchise made more difficult 
for others. She went on. She could not 
have told afterward what she said ; but she 
remembered that to the end she was lis- 
tened to with courtesy and kindness, and 
that what she said was often applauded. 

‘Tam not used to public speaking,” 
she said at last. ‘ That is all I can think 
of now about Mr. Carlyle’s views. But 
ask me questions, and I will answer them 
if I can.” 

A number of questions were asked, 
and she answered them all with such 
vigor and precision as to show that she 
herself had been thinking of these things 
as well as hearing her husband talk of 





them. She began to feel more comfort- 
able. But her confidence was of short 
duration. The same delegate who had 


moved to adjourn rose to question her. 
He was a short man, with a tremendous 
head sticking out from between his broad 
shoulders. His face was an interesting 
one, his broad and vigorous features sur- 
mounted by a mat of black hair. 

“What does Mr. Carlyle think of 
labor unions?” he asked. 

“He approves of them,” Esther re- 
plied, endeavoring to keep her com- 
posure. ‘“ He thinks that human nature 
being as it is, they are the only means by 
which workingmen can get their rights.” 

“ And strikes? Does he approve of 
them?” continued her interlocutor, evi- 
dently enjoying her growing confusion. 

‘Sometimes he does, and sometimes 
he doesn’t,”’ said Esther bravely. “ He 
approves of them when laborers aren’t 
getting their fair wages; he doesn’t ap- 
prove of them when the laborers take ad- 
vantage of an employer’s extremity to 
make him give them more than they de- 
serve.” 

Her questioner laughed. ‘And Boni- 
face is the one to decide what they do 
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deserve, I suppose?” he said. “But 
tell me this: Is your husband, or is he 
not, invariably opposed to intimidating 
non-union laborers?” 

Esther hesitated. It struck her that 
perhaps every delegate there approved of 
intimidating non-union laborers who tried 
to take the places of union men in a 
strike. Had not John himself said that 
they were sometimes justified? She 
could not remember. Her strength ap- 
peared to be failing her. The faces of 
the delegates seemed angry and cruel as 
she looked down at them. She must 
answer something. She could not say 
she did not know; it would seem an 
evasion. She wished she had not tried 
to speak. If she could only think. She 
grasped the president’s desk to keep her- 
self from staggering, and asked in a 
trembling voice, “Will you please re- 
peat that question, sir? ”’ 

“This was my question: Is your hus- 
band, or is he not, invariably opposed to 
intimidating non-union laborers? ”’ 

“ Before I answer that question 

It was a deep voice behind Esther 
which spoke, and it made her heart throb. 

‘Before I answer that question, Mr. 
Jameson, let me hear what you think 
yourself. Do you approve of intimidat- 
ing them?” 

Every eye was turned toward the 
speaker. His bandaged forehead and 
his arm in a sling showed that Esther’s 
fear that something serious had kept him 
was justified. Esther sank down into the 
nearest chair. 

Jameson did not answer, for he could 
think of nothing to say. John’s coming 
and his remarks when he did come were 
equally unexpected. There was a ring 
to his words when his blood was up 
which made people uncomfortable. He 
did not give the delegates time to cool. 
Without apologizing for his tardiness, he 
went directly to the points at issue in 
the campaign, so far as they related to 
the workingmen. He said what he 
thought on every question of impor- 
tance, and told the exact steps which he 
proposed to take, if he were elected. 
When he had finished, he invited the 
delegates to question him. They began 
tentatively to ask one thing or another, 


” 
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and the manliness and honesty of his 
answers could not fail to impress them. 
The meeting lasted far into the night, 
and when, at the close, John left the 
platform and shook hands with Jameson, 
the roof rang with the shouts of the 
delegates. 

Meanwhile Esther sat as in a dream, 
looking at the surging crowd of shouting 
men. “Thank God, thank God!” she 
kept repeating to herself, wondering 
again and again how she had managed 
to go through it all. 

“It’s broken just above the wrist,” 
John said, as she laid her hand on his 
arm and looked anxiously into his eyes. 
“When Stephens bound it up for me 
three hours ago, he told me I should faint 
if I tried to go to the meeting, espe- 
cially as I’d lost a good deal of blood 
from this cut in my forehead. I had 
to gallop ten miles on horseback from 
Bayam Junction where the accident hap- 
pened, and that used me up. But, Es- 
ther, what a hero you were! How could 
you do it, Esther?” 


And now that we have followed Es- 
ther’s fortunes till we see her the wife 
of a man who is going to be elected 
governor next week, and who never would 
have been governor if she had not made 
him the man that he is, — we must say 
good-by to her. There are a great 
many governors, but only one president 
and one chief justice ; and if we saw John 
in the presidential chair or presiding 
over the supreme bench, Esther might 
be thought to represent a real person. 
As to that, however, what is a real per- 
son? Are not Colonel Dobbin and Mr. 
Micawber and Emma Woodhouse and 
Adam Bede real persons? Do not more 
people know them and like to be with 
them than know your next-door neighbor, 
Philetus Stubbs, and like to be with him? 
Nay, have not they accomplished more 
with their love and their foolishness, 
their pride and their manliness, than he 
has with all his “reality”? Will they 
not live in the future, making hosts of 
new acquaintances, when the race of 
the Stubbses is extinct? And so to me 
Esther is a living person, though her 
courage may be borrowed from Mrs. 
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Inglesant, and her womanliness from Miss 
Conynghame, and her eye-glasses from 
Miss Hackmatack. I need not bid her 
a final good-by, and neither need the 
reader unless he wants to. I can think 


THE 


of her and look at her and talk to her, 
and I do so a great deal more than I 
think of the Pottses, though the Pottses’ 
front door is only twenty-five feet from 
mine. 

END. 





THE SILVER RING. 
By Minna Irving. 


HE cherry trees along the lane 
With dainty bloom were white ; 


In their boughs a robin sat 
And sung with all his might. 
I turned the dusky mould between 
Those darlings of the spring, 
The crocus and the daffodil, 
And found a silver ring. 


I rubbed the tarnished metal bright, 
And graven in its round, 

“With love, from Dorothy to John,” 
In letters quaint I found. 

* T wonder who she was,” I mused, 
“ This maid of years agone, 

Who lived, coquetted, kissed and loved, 
And gave the ring to John.” 


But as I held it in my hand, 
Within the circlet, lo! 

I saw a farmhouse, gray and old, 
Amid the orchard’s snow ; 

And at the rustic garden gate 
A maiden, sweet and fair, 

With apple blossoms at her throat 
And in her yellow hair. 


A slender youth beside her stood, 
And bent his graceful head 

To drink the honey-dew of love 
From lips divinely red. 

He gave to her a golden brooch, 
With blood-red garnets gay ; 

She gave to him the silver ring, 
And watched him ride away. 


The narrow path was steeped in shade, 
The wood was dark and drear, 

The branches met above his head, 
The gloomy night was near ; 

And all too late he saw the gleam 
Of evil eyes between 

The pinkster sprays of rosy flowers 
And fruit of clearest green. 
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A hand was at his bridle-rein, 
A sword was at his heart: 
“Thou stole her love away from me 
By some unhallowed art. 
But when above thy buried bones 
The wind a dirge shall wail, 
Sweet Dorothy for me, — for me, 
Shall wear a wedding veil!” 


The pinkster flowers were dashed with blood, 
And in the shadows black 

There walked a man who bent beneath 
A burden on his back. 

He hollowed out a shallow grave, 
And thrust it deep therein, 

And heaped the chilly earth above* 


The victim of his sin. 


My soul within me swooned a space, 
And when I looked again 
I only saw the cherry trees, 
The long and grassy lane. 
But still I stood upon a grave ; 
And evermore in spring 
I plant the fairest blossoms where 
I found the silver ring. 





THE 


DISCOVERY OF 


SILVER. 


By Eliot Lord. » 





HERE are few 
American 
school-boys 
who cannot 
tell the story 
of the chance 
discovery of 
the glittering 
specks in the 
sluice-way 
which made a 
golden image of the great West. The 
gold of California revealed itself unsought ; 
it was a gift from the open hand of For- 
tune. But the silver of the great West 
was held fast in a clinched hand; it was 
painfully’ sought and painfully gained. 
The story of its discovery is known to 
few even in barest outline. Yet it forms 
one of the most memorable scenes in 
the drama of industry. 

In the days of the Argonauts of ’49, 
two brothers joined the swarm that 


braved the dragon danger in every form 
for the fleece of the new El Dorado. 
They were the sons of a Universalist 
clergyman of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Ethan Allen Grosh was twenty-four years 
old, and his brother, Hosea Ballou Grosh, 
twenty-two, when they sailed from Phila- 
delphia with a company of gold-hunters, 
on the twenty-eighth of February, 1849. 
They were closely alike in body and 
mind. Both were a trifle under middle 
height, with well-knit, compact figures. 
Their 


faces were fresh-colored and 
somewhat freckled, their eyes light 
blue, and their hair light brown. Light 


curling beards covered their faces with 
a rather straggling growth. There was 
nothing in their appearance to mark 
them; but the stuff of which heroes 
are made outside of romance has often 
no surface show. 

Their chances of success seemed un- 
commonly bright. Others were young, 
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strong and hardy like them, but few of 
their companions were so observant, in- 
dustrious and temperate. They were 
students and knew something at least of 
elementary chemistry and mineralogy ; 
their pluck was unfailing; they were 
light-hearted in face of every discourage- 
ment; their bearing was modest, simple 
and sincere ; they were honorable in all 
things ; they were ready to help any who 
needed help. So they won general good 
will and respect, though they were some- 
what reserved in disposition and confided 
in few intimate friends. ‘The companion 
who knew them best has written of them 
that “they were in truth religious, not 
apt to talk about it, not wedded to any 
special dogma, but filled with that genuine 
religion of the heart which is the salt of 
the earth, and which keeps whoever pos- 
sesses it, as it kept them, fearless, earnest 
and pure.” 

The ship which bore them was bound 
for Tampico, Mexico. On the way a 
storm struck it, driving it many leagues 
back and out of its course. At the 
height of the storm a bolt of lightning 
shivered a mast. For hours there was 
deadly peril of foundering, but the shat- 
tered ship bore up stubbornly, and after a 
month at sea reached port in safety with 
its freight of Argonauts. No omen and 
no danger weighed down the buoyant 
hearts of the brothers. 

After landing came the vexation and 
perils of the journey across~ Mexico. 
The route was misjudged. The roads 
were bad, and in places there were no 
roads. The travellers plodded along 
painfully. The tropic sun glared on 
them. Water failed them; what little 
they could find was usually nauseous and 
foul. The country in sight was barren 
and almost treeless. Provisions were 
poor and grudgingly sold at extortionate 
prices, if supplied at all. The natives 
watched the march with unconcealed ill- 
will, and barely refrained from attack. 
Pestiferous insects worried them day and 
night, and insults were nearly as thick as 
the fleas. Their horses and mules, in- 
flamed by thirst and hunger, were con- 
tinually straying away and often were 
scattered by malicious stampedes. With 
the catalogue of plagues came malarial 


fever and dysentery to prostrate more 
than one half of the party, and among 
them the young adventurer, Hosea Grosh. 
This was tough enough to turn the stom- 
ach of any Mark ‘lapley; but this was 
not all. As a final buffet, the contractor 
who had agreed to transport them to 
California and had been paid in advance 
sent word that he could do no more, when 
the party was still eighty miles from the 
west Mexican coast. Luckily for him 
not even their curses could reach him. 
The wretched Argonauts could not turn 
back if they would. To linger longer 
where they were was to die. There was 
nothing to do but to press on. It was a 
wasted and sickly remnant that straggled 
into San Blas after ninety days of tramp- 
ing through Mexico. 

The Grosh brothers were almost penni- 
less, like the greater part of their com- 
panions ; so they were left behind by the 
first steamer that touched at San Blas on 
its way to the Golden Gate. It was the 
cup of Tantalus to the gold seekers who 
stood on shore and watched its linger- 
ing trail of smoke. But they were not 
wholly without resource, for they had the 
hard-used teams of the defaulting con- 
tractor. The Grosh boys succeeded in 
selling their share of the mules and 
horses and pawning the wagons and har- 
ness for a steerage passage on the bark 
Olga, which sailed from San Blas on the 
twelfth of July. 

It was a motley crowd that swarmed 
over the ship. A Babel of tongues 
prattled of gold from morning to night : — 


“Gold! and gold! and gold without end! 
Gold to lay by, and gold to spend, 
Gold to give, and gold to lend, 
And reversions of gold in futuro.” 


Even in sleep they babbled in visions 
of gold. All day long the fortune-hunt- 
ers strained their eyes for a glimpse of 
the gilded shore, while a light wind 
fanned them slowly along the coast. 
Scarce one of them had ever handled a 
pick or a pan in actual washing or min- 
ing. Few of them had the faintest con- 
ception of the blank face of a placer and 
the baffling bars that lay in the way of 
the smallest pinch of gold dust. They 
would scarcely stoop for a nugget as 
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small as a hen’s egg. ‘Their fancies 
were of a land of fairy tale, on whose 
winsome face were strewn gleaming lumps 
of virgin gold for the first comer to pick 
up if he could stagger away with his bur- 
den. The only preparation to which 
they bent was the cutting and sewing of 
sacks to fill as Aladdin did. ‘There is no 
strain of fancy-in this reminiscence. It 
is the black-and-white sketch of a looker- 
on. 

Among the few whose wits were not 
overlaid with gold were the Grosh broth- 
ers. Hosea lay sick in his berth in the 
steerage, watched over by Allen with the 
wakeful care of a mother. They had a 
cheerful word and smile for all comers, 
and were kindly noticed by some; but 
the crowd was so carried away with its 
gold fever that it had only a passing look 
for the sick man and his watcher. It 
was a tedious passage, with light, baffling 
winds; but on the thirtieth of August 
the Olga reached the Golden Gate and 
dropped anchor off the shore of the 
half-crazed town of San Francisco. The 
brothers went ashore in the rush with the 
rest ; but Hosea was still so sick that Al- 
len put by all thought of a dash for the 
gold fields. While the other adventurers 
on the Olga, crew and all, streamed off 
to the placers, he stayed behind with his 
brother, turning his hand to anything that 
came up, till Hosea was able to take the 
field. It was not till the summer of the 
following year that the brothers had paid 
the debts incurred by Hosea’s long sick- 
ness, and at last reached the gold fields 
in El Dorado County. Here they worked 
for a season with moderate success. 
They cleared two thousand dollars above 
their expenses, but spent all their savings 
in diverting the current of a river in 
order to wash the sands of its old chan- 
nel. Their money and time were wasted, 
for the bed proved almost barren. So in 
1853 they concluded to try their luck on 
the other side of the Sierras, and joined 
the little body of placer washers on a 
creek flowing into the Carson River from 
the west. Close by this creek the main 
stream of migration was flowing along 
the overland trail to California. The 
Carson in summer was the merest ribbon 
of water, with brinks of green, but it was 


lovely in the sight of all who came to it 
out of the scorching sand and stunted 
brush of the desert. The flagging cattle 
sniffed the water afar off and used to 
break away for it wildly, rushing breast 
deep into the current and plunging their 
heads half under, while they gulped down 
its sweet water. Men too would throw 
themselves in with the cattle and drink 
like them, slaking the thirst of throats 
parched and crusted with alkali. This 
valley was the last halting-place in front 
of the towering wall of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, the last bar in the way of the glit- 
tering fields of the El Dorado of fancy. 

It is not strange that the gold-hunters, 
who reached this oasis with minds fixed 
on the golden prospect beyond, had no 
eyes for the possible riches of the desert 
behind them. As they moved up the 
valley they looked up at the green and 
snow-tipped heights on their right in 
wonder and delight, but the barren fringe 
of hills on the left drew only a careless 
glance. There was a sprinkling of pine 
and cedar on it in patches, but for the 
most part a thin and ragged coat of sage 
brush was the only cover of the ugly 
naked rocks that threw back the rays of 
the sun from their streaked, reddish brown 
faces. That repelling ridge was the last 
place to which a novice would turn for a 
deposit of treasure. But under that 
miser’s cloak was hidden the mammoth 
store of silver ore renowned to-day as the 
Comstock Lode. 

The first of the pioneer trains that en- 
tered the valley in the spring of the year 
1850 was a company of Mormons, led by 
Thomas Orr. On the fifteenth of May it 
halted for a few hours at noon on the edge 
of a little creek that ran into the Carson 
from the bordering range on the east. 
While the women of the party were pre- 
paring the noon meal, one of the young 
men, William Prouse, washed a few pan- 
fuls of the creek sand, and showed his 
companions a trace of gold. The show- 
ing was not rich enough to divert any 
serious attention from the Californian goal, 
but the party was detained some days in 
the valley by the snow that blocked the 
passes of the mountains. While so wait- 
ing, John Orr, son of the leader, strolled 
up the creek with a companion. They 
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reached a point where the walls of the 
caiion drew closely together and the creek 
ran between in little cascades. Here 
Orr pried off a fragment of rock with his 
butcher’s knife from a crevice under the 
fall, and uncovered a little nugget of 
gold about as large as a walnut. This 
was the first fragment of precious quartz 
taken from the first of the silver districts 
of the West ; but Orr had not the faintest 
idea of the importance of his discovery, 
and kept the nugget simply as a pretty 
memento of his overland trip to Cali- 
fornia. When the first flurry of wild 
fancy had passed, some attention was 
paid to the humble little placer on the 
line of this creek ; and in the early sum- 
mer a few hundred workers were some- 
times strung out along the banks of the 
stream, dwindling in the fall of the year 
to a bare handful of washers as the creek 
shrunk to a thread. 

It was to this summer colony that the 
Grosh brothers came in the year 1853, 
when they crossed the Sierras. None of 
the miners at work on the creek had 
troubled their heads by any speculation 
over the fountain head of the gold dust 
which they washed from the sands. But 
the Grosh brothers knew that placer dust 
was only the surface crumbling from the 
ore that lay somewhere in veins in the 
hill range above. The gold of the placer 
only lifted their eyes to the hills in search 
of the veins. ° 

Placer washing is a dull drudgery ; but 
in the search for hidden veins of ore 
there is a continual fascination that 
tempts and masters the most stolid of 
men. There is something distinctive and 
great in the fever that burns in the veins 
of a prospector. It is not sodden ava- 
rice; it is not the curbed passion of a 
gambler at cards; it is the luring of 
fancy, the zest of the hunter, the thirst 
for discovery blending with grosser im- 
pulses in varying measure. No dangers 
daunt, no labors tire the men on the trail 
of the rock-bound bonanzas. 

The Gold Cajion miners toiled in the 
usual way, with long-toms and _ rockers, 
washing the sand from the various bars 
and, when the richest placers were ex- 
hausted, carrying sacks and buckets of 
earth from the neighboring ravines to the 
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nearest spring or to the creek itself. At 
nightfall they would return to their huts, 
cook their simple suppers of bacon and 
potatoes, with bread and tea, smoke a 
pipe or two, and then wrap themselves 
up in their blankets to sleep until day- 
break. In summer most of the huts 
were merely heaps of brush rather in- 
ferior to the Pah Ute lodges. The win- 
ter cabins were usually of rough stones 
plastered with mud and covered with 
canvas, boards or sticks overlaid with 
earth. Sometimes holes were made in 
the walls for ventilation, but generally 
the cracks and open doorways were suffi- 
cient. Glass windows were an unthought- 
of luxury. Some of the better cabins 
had simple iron stoves and funnels, but 
the majority of the miners were content 
with stone fireplaces and rude cranes. 
A nondescript ball was sometimes given 
at one of the stations, but few of the 
miners succeeded in varying the staple 
amusements of gambling and drinking. 
On Sundays they rested — that is, 
“washed their clothes and cleaned up 
their cabins.” Some of them were fairly 
expert hunters, and used to supply their 
friends at times with a steak of antelope 
or mountain sheep shot on the neighbor- 
ing hills. ‘The ravines of the range were 
covered with a thick growth of small 
cedars, pines and underbrush, affording 
covert for deer and hares, game quite 
abundant till the Indians and miners 
thinned their numbers. Except when a 
supply of fresh meat was so obtained, the 
miners contented themselves with bacon 
or salt beef, purchased at the stations. 
Potatoes, almost the sole vegetable in 
demand, were purchased of ranchmen in 
the valleys. 

While the others were plodding along 
day by day, the Grosh brothers devoted 
all the time they could spare from the 
narrow earning of bread to the search 
for ore veins. The gold dust of the 
creek was noticeably lighter than the dust 
of the California placers, and brought a 
dollar or two less per ounce. This vexed 
the miners at large, but they thought no 
more of it ; while to the Grosh brothers it 
was the starting hint of the probable ex- 
istence of silver-bearing quartz veins with 
the usual mixture of gold. 
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Up to that day there had been no de- 
termined search for silver in the country 
west of the Missouri. ‘The Sonora Ex- 
ploring and Mining Company, whose 
headquarters were in Tubac, had sent out 
a few explorers across the border, and 
some discoveries of veins were reported, 
but no effort was made to claim or de- 
velop them. The Grosh brothers were 
unquestionably the first persistent pro- 
spectors for silver in the great western 
field of North America. Let us follow 
their search. 

In the autumn of 1854 the creek ran 
dry, and not even a bare living could be 
obtained from its placers. So the brothers 
recrossed the Sierras to California to 
prospect for gold quartz veins at Little 
Sugarloaf in El] Dorado County. On the 
thirty-first of March, 1856, they wrote-to 
their father in Pennsylvania : “ Ever since 
our return from Utah we have been trying 
to get a couple of hundred dollars to- 
gether for the purpose of making a care- 
ful examination of a silver lead in Gold 
Cafion. . .. Native silver is found in 
Gold Cafion; it resembles sheet lead 
broken very fine, and lead the miners 
suppose it to be. . . . We found silver 
ore at the forks of the cafion. A large 
quartz vein shows itself in this situation.” 

In September of the same year they 
had saved up the money needed, and 
crossed the mountains again to follow up 
there their prospecting in Gold Canon 
till the end of October. Then they re- 
turned to El Dorado County to renew 
their search for gold quartz veins. In a 
letter written on the third of November 
of this year they told of their success. 
“We found two veins of silver at the 
forks of Gold Cafion. . One of these 
veins is a perfect monster.’’ Again on 
the twenty-second of the same month 
they wrote: “We have hopes almost 
amounting to certainty of veins crossing 
the cafion at two other points.” 

Their winter prospecting in El Dorado 
County was fruitless, and in the spring of 
the following year they went back to Gold 
Cafion, determined to develop their dis- 
coveries sufficiently to interest men of 
capital in their enterprise. On the eighth 
of June Allen Grosh wrote to his father : 
“We struck the vein [in Gold Cafion] 
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without difficulty, but find some in trac- 
ing it. We have followed two shoots down 
the hill, have a third traced positively, 
and feel pretty sure that there is a fourth. 
The two shoots we have traced give 
strong evidence of big surface veins. 
The following is a diagram of the set of 
veins : — 
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“4 seems to be the centre from which 
all seems to radiate; B we have traced 
by bowlders ; C we have struck the end 
of; Y the same; Z is uncertain, though 
the evidence of its existence is tolerably 
strong. 2B A C may be the true vein 
and the shoots; D A £ may be super- 
ficial spurs. We pounded up some of 
each variety of rock and set it to work 
by the Mexican process. . . . The rock of 
the vein looks beautiful, is very soft, and 
will work remarkably easy. The show of 
metallic silver produced by exploding it 
in damp gunpowder is very promising. 
This is the only test that we have yet ap- 
plied. The rock is iron, and its colors 
are violet blue, indigo blue, blue black, 
and greenish black. It differs very much 
from that in the Frank vein, the vein we 
discovered last fall. The Frank vein will 
require considerable capital to start. The 
rock is very hard and the vein very much 
split up. The present vein lies very com- 
pact, so far as we have examined it; not 
a leaf of foreign rock in it.” 

August 16, 1857, Allen wrote again 
from Gold Cafion: “ Our first assay was 
one half ounce of rock; the result was 
$3,500 of silver to the ton by hurried 
assay, which was altogether too much of 
a good thing. We assayed a small quan- 
tity of rock by cupellation from another 
vein. The result was $200 per ton. We 
have several other veins which are as yet 
untouched. We are very sanguine of 
ultimate success.” 
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It seemed indeed as if their patience 
and pluck through these weary years 
were at last to be crowned by signal 
success. They had kept their discover- 
ies discreetly to themselves, and the min- 
ers at work on the creek paid only a 
flitting attention to the silent prospec- 
tors on the hills above them. But their 
keen search and unflagging industry had 
been marked by George Brown, a cat- 
tle trader of Carson Valley, and he had 
promised to put in the money needed 
to open up their silver quartz veins as 
soon as their location and prospective 
value were fairly determined. 

On the very day when the brothers 
had reached their goal and Allen had 
sent off his letter, the news came to them 
of the murder of Brown by the Indians. 
The wife of one of the miners in the 
canon, Mrs. L. M. Dittenrieder, went up 
to the cabin of the brothers on the hill- 
side to tell them of the loss of their 
friend. It was a stroke from a clear 
sky, but the brothers bore it manfully 
and resolved to press on unaided until 
they could secure the help they sought. 
As Mrs. Dittenrieder stood at the door 
of their cabin, Allen pointed out to her, 
as she told me, the general location of 
one of his ledges on the eastern slope 
of the largest mountain of the range, 
later named Mount Davidson. She was 
an honest, straightforward woman, and 
there is no ground for impeaching her 
evidence. If she was not mistaken, there 
can be no doubt that the brothers had 
struck their picks on the crest of the 
heart of the great Comstock Lode, the 
biggest bonanza of modern silver min- 
ing. She had faith in them and the 
will to help them, but she could do little 
to carry them on. Relying on Brown’s 
assistance, they had dropped everything, 
as Allen said, in order to master the 
problem of the ledges. They worked on 
indomitably for three days longer, when 
they were called to face the bitterness 
of a parting which each dreaded more 
than death. Hosea was hard at work, 
when his foot slipped, and he struck the 
point of his pick into his ankle, inflict- 
ing a deep and painful wound. Allen 
carried him on his back to their cabin 
and laid him tenderly on his rude bed. 


He succeeded in stanching the flow of 
blood, and applied the best dressing to 
the wound which he could make. There 
was no surgeon or physician in all west- 
ern Utah at the time, and no possibility 
of help except from the homely pre- 
scriptions of the miners. Allen hung 
over his brother day and night, and the 
rough men in the cafion gave all the 
help in their power, but the wound was 
past their healing. Gangrene set in, and 
after nearly two weeks of suffering borne 
with unwavering fortitude Hosea died. 
In his last conscious hour he raised his 
head a little to kiss his brother farewell. 
When he was too faint to speak, his lin- 
gering look told his forgetfulness of self 
and his deathless love. 

Allen had borne every trial that had 
come to him without a whimper of fail- 
ing heart; but the loss of his brother 
almost broke him down. A few days 
after his brother’s death, he wrote to his 
father.. He described Hosea’s accident, 
illness, death and burial in that remote 
canon of Utah, and then continued: “In 
the first burst of my sorrow I complained 
bitterly of the dispensation which de- 
prived me of what I held most dear of 
all the world, and I thought it most hard 
that he should be called away just as we 
had fair hopes of realizing what we had 
labored for so hard for so many years. 
But when I reflected how well an up- 
right life had prepared him for the next 
and what a debt of gratitude I owe to 
God in blessing me for so many years 
with so dear a companion, I became calm 
and bowed my head in resignation.” 

On September 11 he wrote again: “ I 
feel very lonely and miss Hosea very 
much —so much that I am_ strongly 
tempted to abandon everything and leave 
the country forever, cowardly as such a 
course would be. But I shall goon. It 
is my duty, and I cannot bear to give 
anything up until I bring it to a conclu- 
sion. By Hosea’s death you fall heir to 
his share in the enterprise. We have so 
far four veins. Three of these promise 
much.” 

Allen Grosh had rare stuff in him. 
Duty was not merely his guiding star ; he 
lived and moved and had his being in 
it. Heart-sick as he was, and anxious to 
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press his discoveries, he would not stir a 
foot from the cafion until he had earned 
enough by patient ground-washing on 
his placer claim to pay every dollar 
of debt incurred by the expenses of his 
brother’s sickness and burial. The san- 
guine prospector who would do what he 
did is one of a million. Though working 
from dawn to nightfall, he did not suc- 
ceed in paying off all debts and get- 
ting together what he required for his 
return to California until the middle of 
November. Every day increased the haz- 
ard of the crossing of the Sierras ; but he 
put duty before danger as well as before 
fortune. He was not able to start till the 
twentieth of November, when he set out 
from Carson Valley with only one com- 
panion, a young Canadian prospector, 
Richard M. Bucke. The sky was clear 
when they started, but it clouded over as 
they climbed the eastern slope before 
they reached Lake Tahoe near the head 
of the Truckee River. A_ gathering 
storm in the Sierras is a fearful threat. 
Black death by hunger and cold hangs in 
the air. There is no escape by running 
forward or backward. Light courier 
fleeces fly over the sky; then comes a 
surge of sullen masses overflowing the 
sun, till all the sky is a shroud and every 
peak a pillar of cloud. Pines shudder 
and moan in the fitful gusts that lead a 
witch dance with feathery flakes until the 
storm breaks with a continual roar of 
thunder and wind and hail and paralyzing 
flashes. Less thrilling but still more 
deadly is the storm in which there is no 
ray of light, when the snow is blinding, 
when the wind makes breathing a pain 
and palsies the flow of the blood, when 
the strongest men grope and _ stagger 
along until they break down in the snow 
and die, unless they can contrive some 
shelter and rest. It was such a storm 
that swooped down on the two prospec- 
tors in Squaw Valley. They were driven 
to the cover of the tree, where they 
scraped a hole in the snow and painfully 
built a fire. This saved them from per- 
ishing with cold, but they were trapped 
in the snow. The storm raged for days 
and kept them crouching over their fire. 
They ate the food they took with them, 
and hunger began to gripe them, When 
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the storm began to break away, they 
tried to push on over the trail, but it was 
so buried in snow that they could not 
trace it or follow it when they did find it. 
Then they knew that they stood face to 
face with death in the snow. To stay 
where they were was the lingering death 
of starvation. It was no easier or safer 
to struggle back than to struggle on. 
The only faint chance was to break their 
way out of the trap. They were nerved 
and strengthened by desperation. The 
little burro that carried their outfit could 
not scramble through the drifts, and 
must have been left behind in any event, 
but the starving men had no other re- 
source for food. So they killed him and 
roasted as much of his flesh as they could 
carry through the snow. ‘Then they set 
off to make their way somehow over the 
range. ‘They scrambled along as best 
they could, always waist deep in snow, 
and sometimes across drifts many feet 
deep, dragging themselves on by bush 
tops and branches and jutting rocks. 
After gaining a few yards, they would 
sink down panting in the snow, until they 
had breath to renew the struggle. Only 
men climbing for life could have so 
strained on. It seemed a miracle of for- 
tune to these crawling, floundering men 
when they reached the summit at last. 
It was the noon of the twenty-ninth 
of November, nine days after their start 
from the Carson Valley. The sky was 
clear, but the wind that swept the peaks 
on that bright day was deadly. No living 
creature could face it or bear it long. 
The gasping men reached the cover of 
the trees on the western slope in the nick 
of time, chilled to the heart. Their 
matches were wet and spoiled in the 
struggle through the snow, but after re- 
peated trials they lighted a fire by a 
flash of powder from their guns and 
warmed themselves. A ray of hope 
cheered them to renew their struggle for 
life, but it was soon overcast. Another 
storm broke uponthem. They had made 
rude snow-shoes by their fireside, but the 
snow was so soft that they could not use 
them. They tried to keep moving in 
spite of the storm, for delay was deadly, 
but they could not see a hundred yards 
before them, and soon lost their bearings 
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completely. They were forced to come 
to a standstill, and tried to light a fire 
for the night. But their powder was 
damp and their gun was so wet and rusty 
that it could not be fired. Then they 
burrowed holes in the snow and lay under 
cover that night of the second of Decem- 
ber. The next morning they crawled 
out of their holes, and were able to strug- 
gle along, but they had eaten their last 
mouthful of food in their burrows. Their 
lives hung on the chance of reaching 
help before they were too weak to move. 
They toiled on painfully and slowly till 
they reached the middle fork of the 
American River, and then followed its 
course as closely as they could. Day 
followed day, and with every passing hour 
they grew fainter with hunger and weari- 
ness. But they could not find any in- 
habited cabin or even a muddy creek 
with a sign of miners at work. Both had 
fought for life with marvellous endurance 
and spirit, but their strength was almost 
gone, and they felt that they were doomed 
men. 

The morning of the fifth of December 
came, the third day since they had tasted 
food, but there was no sign of promise 
to the starving men. They no longer 
felt hungry, but they had “a_ horrible 
sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach,” 
which Bucke still remembers with a 
shudder. He was the stronger of the 
two, but Allen, as he writes, was “ least 
inclined to give up.” “I was heart-sick 
that day, and proposed that we should 
lie down and die, but Allen would not 
listen to me. He said, ‘No, we will keep 
going as long as wecan.’” ‘There was no 
strain that could break that heart, but it 
was stayed by duty and not by hope. 
“That night,” says Bucke, “ we made 
our bed in silence and lay down.” 

The starving boy had strange visions. 
As he lay on his bed of snow, he sniffed 
the steam from a prince’s kitchen, and 
saw before him a banquet table, on which 
he feasted to his heart’s content. But in 
the morning he knew it was a dream and 
he was dying for the want of a bit of 
bread. The two fainting men were barely 
able to crawl along. ‘“ We went,’ says 
Bucke, “almost as much on our hands 
and knees as on our feet.” Hope was 


dead, but they resolved to crawl on while 
they could move hand or foot. They 
were not afraid to die, but the thought of 
loved ones at home waiting vainly for 
them and brooding over the horrors of 
their clouded fate nerved them to drag 
their weak limbs through the snow. From 
break of day till noon they had crawled 
less than a mile. Their eyes were clos- 
ing with overmastering faintness, when 
they heard the bark of a dog and sawa 
thin wreath of smoke in the air. 

They had reached a little miners’ out- 
post called, strangely enough, “The Last 
Chance.” They cried out faintly, and 
their call was heard. Rescue came, but 
it was too late. The. kindly miners 
carried the two sinking men into their 
cabin and cared for them as well as they 
could. It was found that their feet were 
badly frozen and they could neither eat 
nor sleep. 

Allen Grosh died on the twelfth day 
after reaching camp. Only afew months 
before he had written to his father: 
“Hosea and I had lived so much to- 
gether, with and for each other, that it 
was our earnest desire that we might pass 
out of the world as we had _ passed 
through it, hand in hand.” This was 
their fortune. In death they were not 
divided. 

Bucke’s life was saved, but one of his 
feet was rudely amputated at the ankle 
joint, and a portion of the other cut off. 
He hobbled on crutches to the door of a 
friend in San Francisco, who arranged for 
his return home to Canada. He went to 
Europe a few years later to pursue studies 
of medicine, and became an expert of 
distinction in his specialty. He is now 
the superintendent of the Asylum for the 
Insane at London, in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 

He had some general idea of the silver 
vein locations at Gold Cajion, but he 
knew nothing definitely of the extent of 
the discovery. No one except George 
Brown, the cattle trader, had been taken 
fully into the confidence of the brothers, 
and he died before them. The papers of 
Allen Grosh, which defined and recorded 
the claims, were lost in the terrible cross- 
ing of the Sierras. The secret of the 
bonanza was buried with the discoverers. 
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DIANA. 


By Laura Spencer Porter. 


E who have seen her thus, is she not fair? 
Her strong lithe body swayed with supple grace, 
Her bow taut-drawn, the arrow poised in place, 
‘The half-turned visage and the massy hair, 
The graceful limbs and resolute arms bare. 
By quiet streams, whose waters interlace 
The sunset meadows, while the fair skies trace 
Their own sweet image in the mirror, there 
To him who hath the higher sense of sight 
Often doth she appear thus suddenly, 
Draws keen her arrow to its startled flight, 
Then disappears into the woodland’s night ; 
While but the taut-drawn crescent of the sky 


Remains to hint her high identity. 
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holding many memories of the past, 

as old places and people are apt to 
do, —a little wandering in its way of 
telling its story, but withal so peaceful in 
its age that one may well be grateful for 
the privilege of abiding there and learn- 
ing of its lore. 

The old town sits in quiet dignity on 
the hills of the Cape Ann seacoast. It 
has removed somewhat from the noise of 
many waters, and taken its place on the 
banks of its own little river, which twice 
a day rises and falls ten feet with the 
beating of old-ocean’s mighty heart. Out 
into this river jut the wharves and tiny 
docks where the fishermen ply their trade ; 
but little of real business goes on in 
the place. The well-known fishing-town 
three miles away conducts such matters 
with the thriving enterprise which our 
elderly village has outgrown. Quietly 
she offers instead, to the mind tired with 
business cares, to the heart weary with 
anxieties, the shade of her apple trees and 
elms, her slopes of waving grass, green to 
the water’s edge, the silent majesty of her 
mammoth rocks piled high in red con- 
fusion even along the streets. 

The old town offers, too, the secret of 
her heart — which is nature’s own— to 
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| is a quaint and rambling old village, 





OLD TOWN. 


By Elisabeth Moore Hallowell. 


Illustrations by the author. 


those who will at eventide climb over the 
hill behind the village and look down 
upon the beach below, where the waters 
of Ipswich Bay wash in and out upon the 
sand. Who that has watched the sun go 
down over this mystical water can ever 
forget the strange, almost unearthly glory 
of the place, over which seems indeed 
to hover “a light that never was on sea 
or land”? Far across on the Maine 
coast rises the faint outline of Agamenti- 
cus ; a gleam from the light-house on the 
Isle of Shoals comes over the twenty 
miles between ; and on the wide expanse 
of the downs, with the wonderful light of 
the sunset falling all about, the human 
soul reverently feels itself near indeed to 
nature and to nature’s God. 

Our little village, as becomes the well- 
bred and dignified old lady whom she 
may fitly be said to represent, has her 
small fancy for fashion’s ways ; and like a 
cap of real lace or a frill of fine cambric 
is her corner toward the bay for so- 
called “summer cottages.” Here may 
be found a broad green avenue, not more 
than a block or two in length, dotted on 
either side with cottages which hold them- 
selves with the elegance of the true aris- 
tocrat ; and while the inhabitants of this 
end of the village are considered madly 
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gay by the plainer 
folk of the other 
end, yet the same 
repose which char- 
acterizes the main 
town extends here 
and makes one ad- 
mire the consist- 
ency of the spot. 
But it is not in 
the wharves or 
docks, not in the 
majesty of the hill 
toward the bay, not 
in the little avenue 
of summer cot- 
tages, that one feels 
the true New Eng- 
land character of our village, but in the 
streets of the old town. ‘There is the 
sturdiness of the Pilgrim Fathers in the 
independence with which these take their 
course, untrammelled by any conventional 
rules, and wander along Curve Street, fitly 
named, as it follows the windings of the 
little cove. Notice how simply it states 
its purpose. Any ordinary street can run 
straight ; it is the intent of Curve Street 
to suit the fishermen and their work, — 
and according as the wharves vary, even 
so does it. <A happy little street is Curve 
Street. In and out it runs, occasionally 
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scattering by the roadside a group of 
yellow lilies free to all, with an extrava- 
gance that no sensible citv street would 
think of showing; anon sobering down, 
as with respectful air it goes by the 
ancient custom-house — which they will 
tell you was the first of its kind in Amer- 
ica — sitting in dilapidated glory on the 
water’s edge. 

To this custom-house, gambrel-roofed 
and quaint, empty now within, and 
covered without by advertisements of 
patent medicines and information as to 
where the best trousers may be bought, — 
to this little building, which 
to-day would hardly be no- 
ticed save for its picturesque 
qualities, came in the past 
many a ship from foreign 
shores laden with the goods 
which our young seaport was 
glad to receive in exchange 
for her wealth of fishing prod- 
uce. For the town, with her 
respected past of over two 
hundred and fifty years, was 
a busy place in her early 
days, and the port of entry 
for the neighboring seacoast. 
Her seamen used to find 
an easy run in those days to 
the coast of France; and 
many a cargo of clams went 
out from her harbor to sup- 
ply the needs of French fish- 
ermen. 

It is to be feared that the 
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village in her youth did not always show 
the conscientious regard for principle 
which her general integrity nowadays 
would lead one to expect. For it is said 
that the customs authorities were not al- 
ways the first to receive word of a vessel’s 
arrival ; and of dark nights more than one 
bale of merchandise or keg of brandy was 
quietly slipped into some of the numer- 
ous houses which to this day stand close 
to the water’s edge between the govern- 
ment building and the sea,—and the 
officers of the law were none the wiser. 

One feels inclined, however, to deal 
gently with these rumors of the past and 
to believe that the smuggling element 
was not the one which built the town and 





a bridge and the water’s edge ; and there, 
making its bow, Curve Street runs off to 
nowhere in particular, and we are left 
to turn to a pretentious sign stuck in the 
grass near by, informing us that we look 
upon Arbor Street. 

It may naturally be supposed, with so 
much painted sign, that Arbor Street is 
of equal importance. Not at all. Start- 
ing with renewed interest, and climbing 
for half a square up Arbor Street’s steep 
ascent, you will encounter a stone wall or 
two, several fences, and the broad ex- 
panse of a barn, — and Arbor Street has 
said its say, and stops. If you have 
chosen to be misled by a plain sign in the 
grass, so much the worse for you ! 





which has kept about it to this day the 
air of sturdy honesty that is unmistakable. 
At any rate we shall find it difficult to 
believe that Curve Street itself lent its 
sanction to any such questionable pro- 
ceedings, when we stand in its open road 
and watch it frolicking along by the 
water’s edge, innocent of deception and 
merry asa grig. So we stroll along its 
sunny length, and are glad to know the 
pleasant little path, and to make acquaint- 
ance with its plump babies rolling in the 
dirt, and with their mothers calling them 
with the soft voice and broad accent of 
New England. 

If we continue further down this street, 
it will in whimsical fashion conduct us to 


Many such little streets, a hundred 
yards or so in length, exist in this erratic 
town; but, more honest than Arbor 
Street, there is one, the shortest of all, 
without so much as a name, and known 
only as the Little Street off Arlington 
Street, which will tell its length to whom- 
soever stands at one end by giving a 
glimpse of the river at the other end, with 
fishing craft and stately schooners galore. 
This glimpse discloses all that an actual 
exploration would reveal, and makes ex- 
perimental knowledge of the byway need- 
less; so, with an enjoyable memory of 
orchard slopes and shadows, and a quaint 
old urn at the corner, filled with scarlet 
geraniums, the traveller turns away. 
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Pleasant it is to come upon Leonard 
Street, the spot of hollyhocks and white 
gates, of stone walls and apple trees, and 
all the many sights dear to the artist’s 
heart. ‘There too are the artists; for it 
is one of the summer amusements of 
this motherly old town to shelter in her 
arms these loving children who would 
portray her face; and along the broad 
expanse of Leonard Street may be seen 
at any time of day and in almost any 
weather the white umbrella and the tri- 
angular apparatus of the artist. Quiet 
celebrities are here, seeking retired spots 
in which to evolve their works; the 
illustrator with bottle of ink and a few 
pens stuck in his breast pocket, wanders 
to and fro taking notes; and in gales of 
wind or scorching sun the ambitious art 
student is seen, convinced that by with- 
standing discouragements he will conquer 
in the end. And since the town is the 
haunt of artistic spirits, no one is troubled 
by the vagaries of another. 

On this same Leonard Street. after it 
has passed from the dignity of a village 
street and become a plain country road, 
may be seen a collection of stage-coaches, 
of such a degree of antiquity as to sug- 
gest colonial days. Superseded by the 
ubiquitous trolley, they are left standing 
lonely and neglected by the road-side ; 
and thus forlorn, what thoughts of other 
days must rack their memories! Some 
afternoon, when others are taking their 
naps, and the air is drowsy too, one may 
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follow with childlike credulity the tale of 
the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant ’’ concerning these 
coaches, and may shudder at the ghostly 
flavor with which it is narrated. On one 
night in the year, saith tradition, the 
graves give up their dead, and from mid- 
night until cock-crow the disembodied 
spirits visit again the scenes of their 
earthly pilgrimage. 

The belated traveller or the strayed 
village idler who passes by on such a 
night may find this place of the coaches 
all astir, — the weather-stained and 
shackly vehicles again resplendent in 
fresh paint and varnish; the horses toss- 
ing their shadowy heads and stamping 
their phantom feet, eager to be off; the 
stable-men hurrying about with buckets, 
and fastening a strap here and there after 
the fashion of their kind. Then do the 
coachmen in great-coats and mufflers 
solemnly mount to their seats; the pas- 
sengers, like animated fashion-plates of a 
century ago, disappear through the open 
doors into the black interiors. Without 
a sound all this ghostly preparation is ac- 
complished, and then, rocking beneath 
the weight of passengers and luggage, 
off starts the coach,— when, as_ the 
faint crow of Chanticleer comes down 
the morning air, presto! all vanishes, 
leaving only the familiar old wrecks be- 
hind. 

So, with many elaborations, runs the 
story. Perhaps, with all the uncanny 
details, there is a twinkle in the eye of 
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the “oldest inhabitant” as the conclu- 
sion comes; perhaps to the listener, 
struggling between superstitious respect 
and a practical knowledge of how re- 
cently these stage-coaches plied their 
matter-of-fact trade, there may be diffi- 
culty in accepting all that is told; yet in 
this old village the atmosphere of carping 
criticism is out of place, and it is easier 
here to play at fairy tales and ghost stories 
than it is in the prosaic world outside. 


WISDOM. 


In such a gentle, quiet spot, where 
the spirit of the little child finds place, 
there comes too the child’s wide and 
beautiful belief in humanity ; life seems 
simpler, and our fellow men and 
women more truly a universal brother 
and sister-hood. When the time for 
farewell comes, the visitor turns to city 
cares again, refreshed and_ strength- 
ened by the power of so sincere a 
life. 





THE NEW WISDOM. 


By Philip Becker Goets. 


And give us for our ghosts, ghost general ; 


Y' JUNG seers have solved the ageless mystery, 


“ For this ghost,’’ they declare, “there is no pall,’’ — 


And smile amid their sneers — “ Heredity !’ 


’ 


Perchance another age will breed in turn 
A seer to shame to double shade this ghost ; 
In early thanks therefor drink deep the toast : 


“ Long live the elder ghost ! 


Our seers we spurn.” 
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TWO MOUNTAINS. 


By Richard Burton. 


ONADNOCK looms against the pale blue dome 


Of sky, a monarch crowned with cloud and sun ; 


Massive the moods of this rock-ribbéd one, 
In ways of God that seemeth most at home ; 
An archetypal art those contours made, 
An elemental brush the colors laid. 


Type of New England, creature of her womb, 
Rugged yet beautiful, thy fearless front 
Preaches old freedom, and her sturdy wont 
And purity and faith and living-room ; 
Fore-elder, thou, of simpler, saner days, 
When God meant prayer, and Fatherland meant praise. 


So Emerson, whose laud was made to thee 
In words-of bardic wonder, was a peak 
Sprung from the same dear soil, and fain to speak 
Faced skyward toward the heaven’s clarity ; 
The same New England gave him goodly birth, 
The same large mood, the same untired earth. 


Anak of hills that take the questing eye, 

Great dominant thing in all this landscape wide, 
’Twas meet that thou should’st thus be magnified 
By him, that strength to strength should make reply: 
Monadnock, moveless, whatso’er the wind, 
Like Emerson midst shifts of humankind. 
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By William D, MeCrackan. 


THE LANDSGEMEINDE. 


T is the sixth of May, and Sunday. 
The whole Canton of Uri is astir. 
From Goeschenen to Fliielen the 

people are moving upon Altdorf, walk- 
ing, driving, or by train. ‘The torrent 
of the Reuss rumbles through the ra- 
vines, across the fodder plains, between 
shelving stone banks, straight into the 
Lake of Luzern. There is a sprinkling 
of snow on the summit of the Bristen- 
stock; the Gitschen wears a cap of 
clouds in sign of fine weather. The grass 
in the orchards is strewn with fragrant 
shadows. 

Mid-day atAltdorf. Inthe market-place 
a procession is forming: first, militia- 
men, then magistrates, beadles in long 
cloaks, and voters of all types. A tall 
man in black steps into his carriage, the 
soldiers salute, the drums roll. With that 
the march begins, out to the meadow of 
Botzlingen an der Gand, by the dusty 
highway. 

One o'clock. Two thousand voters are 
standing in a circle on a wooden plat- 
form, with the tall magistrate and a clerk 
in the centre. ‘There are farmers in the 
ring, and monks from the Capuchin mon- 
astery, herders and hotel proprietors. Al- 
most everybody smokes. On the outskirts 
the women and children watch and wait. 
Indeed, there are even some baby car- 
riages in the shade; for the Landsge- 
meinde is the most patriarchal and imme- 
morial assembly to be found the world 
over. 

Butlook !— the voters bare their heads, 
and a mighty hush follows, while they re- 
peat their Ave AZarias, each to himself. 
A cuckoo calls from the woods of At- 
tinghausen, somebody at the drinking- 
booth laughs coarsely, the St. Gothard 
train whistles as it passes. Then the 
business of the meeting begins. 

Two o'clock. At present the discus- 
sion is about the new constitution. To- 
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bacco smoke rises in puffs from the 
assembly, to disappear in the sunlight. 
The people on the hill are eating from 


lunch baskets, mostly filled with hunks 


of bread and cheese, or, for a treat, 
drinking from bottles of sour wine. 


Others are crowding around the refresh- 
ment booths, that are ranged along the 
approach to the meadow, and there they 
jostle one another awkwardly, trampling 
the grass in heavy shoes, speaking a gut- 
tural dialect. After a while a vote is 
taken on the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. It isdone by a show of hands; but 
the assembly murmurs and bellows like a 
bull, while the clerk counts the ayes and 
nays. 

Three o'clock. And now the next or- 
der of business is the election of officers. 
A beadle in costume of orange and black 
rises after each result, lifts his cocked 


hat, and wishes the new magistrate 
“health and wealth.’”’ But the noise 
from the outskirts at times interferes 


with the speakers, so that a policeman is 
sent to protest, and a man in his cups 
is marched off for resisting. 

Along the further sky-line the twin 
mountains of Bauen grow dim with the 
increasing warmth. It seems as though 
the sun were drawing the scent from 
spring flowers and fruit blossoms for no 
purpose, and the breeze scattering it in 
vain, since the crowd talk and eat and 
drink, all unmindful. Perhaps those two 
young people, standing by the wall, look- 
ing sheepish and saying nothing, feel 
this beauty without knowing. 

four o'clock. The assembly adjourns. 
Everybody presses blindly on to the high- 
way, where the procession re-fortns and 
marches back to Altdorf, while many 
people scatter in groups to every coun- 
try-side and valley of Canton Uri. After 
all, it is a noble thing to make your 
own laws, under God’s sky, in sight of 
his mountains, as your fathers did before 
you. 
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Yes, this Landsgemeinde is crude, — 
with a certain primeval, Germanic un- 
couthness. But it does its work simply 
and openly,—in the sunlight. It is 
democratic, it is the government of all 
men. Its germ can never die. 





MarRKET Day. 


I encountered quite a question in po- 
litical economy one market day at Ziirich. 
Early every Saturday the peasant women 
come trooping in with their vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, to line the handsome 
new Bahnhof Strasse with carts and _bas- 


kets. The ladies and kitchen-maids of 


the city come to buy; but by noon the 
market is over. In a jiffy the street is 
swept as clean as a parlor floor, and 
the women have turned their backs on 
Ziirich. 

Wandering about with my camera, | 
met three girls returning to the country, 
heavy-laden. I had the audacity to try 
to snap at them as they came toward 
me; but I had forgotten to set the shut- 
ter, and so they passed before I could 
make the necessary alteration. I just 
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had time to wheel around and shoot 
them in the back. 

Now these girls gave me an example 
of productive labor, as they say in the 
text-books. 

Not far off stood the large white cav- 
alry barracks of Ziirich. Switzerland 
does not maintain a standing army, but 
by a system of compulsory short service 
has perfected a militia force which may 
be termed without exaggeration the most 
efficient in existence anywhere. Her 
citizen soldiers are the best average 
shots in the world, and they have used 
magazine guns longer than anybody 
else. 

I passed just as some dismounted dra- 
goons were returning from their drill, — 
clumsy, slap-dash sort of fellows, with 
big boots and clinking swords. They 
gave me an excellent chance for a snap 
shot. As they turned the corner, those 
on the outside took enormous strides to 
keep up with the rest. In fact, from the 
way they were walking, I judged they 
must be going to dinner. And yet, what 
was most remarkable, not a man failed to 
eye the three girls, heavy-laden. 

Now these cavalry men gave me an 
illustration of xon-productive labor. 

So that when I had developed the two 
pictures and placed them side by side, I 
felt a question rising in my mind, and 
it was this: ‘Do you suppose the pro- 
ductive girls were helping support the 
non-productive soldiers?” 

If so, is there not something more 
than queer about the question? 

HOEING POTATOES. 

All the valleys hushed. The lakes 
black. A mist in the hollows, smelling 
moist and tasting smoky. ‘Then on the 
top of the Jungfrau a sudden gleam 
alighted. The sun crept down the great 
arétes — those arms of the goddess draped 
in muslin. It burnished the rounded 
snow slopes into rich saffron, and cast 
mauve shadows into the seracs and cre- 
vasses. The light chased the gloom from 
the abyss where the avalanches fall, — 
that lap of the goddess. It stripped the 
darkness from her sheer sides. 

With this the Virgin seemed to wake 
and stretch and smile. 
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She saw two women and a child hoe- 
ing potatoes on the Almend of Unterseen. 
‘They were dressed partly in brown home- 
spun, partly in nondescript calicoes. 
Their feet stood in great ungainly shoes 
with wooden soles. The grandmother 
still wore her hair twined with white 
braid, Oberland fashion, but the young 
woman tried to be modern. As for the 
child, it played in the dirt. 

And so the women toiled, unmindful of 
the surpassing magnificence of their sur- 
roundings. 

The Jungfrau saw the turquoise of the 
Lake of Thun, the glowing slopes of St. 
Beatenberg, the green-black firs on the 
Harder. She heard a man sharpening 
his scythe among the field flowers, a boy 
yodling to his goats in the shrubs, a 
herd of cows jingling their bells on the 
summer pasture. She smelt the mown 
grass, the brier hedges nipped by the 
goats, the flowers trodden by the cattle. 

3ut the women neither saw nor heard 
nor smelt. 

At noon the Jungfrau looked again. 
The grandmother was leaning for a mo- 
ment.on her hoe, the young woman 
worked in a crude red petticoat, blown 
by the wind, the child still played in the 
dirt. They all looked sordid, sullen, 
stupid. Then the pitying Virgin turned 
to Mont Blanc, full eighty miles away. 
How long must these wrongs be? But 


before the answer came the day was 
over, and the women shuffled sadly home- 
ward, drawing their cart after them, 
wherein the little girl sat holding tight to 
the sides. 

And for the millionth time the Jung- 
frau blushed, and then turned gray and 
slept. 


THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Old Rieser had been a fisherman all 
his life on the Lake of ‘Thun, and he was 
now over seventy. Just because to-day 
happened to be the fiftieth anniversary 
of his wedding was no reason for stop- 
ping work. Besides, lake trout were 
scarce and in demand, and his fishing 
permit came high. So he had spent the 
day as usual with his nets, off the reeds, 
where the Aar rushes into the lake. 

In the late afternoon Rieser rode 
home, obliquely across to the hamlet of 
Sundlauenen. It was only a handful of 
dingy chalets, built on the rubble which 
the Suldbach had brought down through 
the ages, and inhabited by a wretched, 
primitive population. As he neared, he 
turned his boat — they always do in the 
Oberland — and rowed stern foremost 
under the rustic roof of his boat-house. 
His wife, who was watching, came to 
meet him from their cottage. 

She wore the old-fashioned bodice of 
the Bernese costume, and the wide 
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sleeves. Her face was puckered into 
weather-beaten wrinkles, her hands hard 
and callous, her gait stooping and slouchy, 
peasant-like. As she laid her hand on 
his arm and pushed him affectionately, 
her little old eyes were moist with happi- 
ness. She had said all along she knew 
they would never live to celebrate their 
golden wedding. It was an intuition, 
she insisted; but now, after all, it was 
such a relief to know that she had been 
wrong. 

Some young ladies from the Pension at 
the end of the lake, who were fond of 
picnicking here on the grass by the water, 
nicknamed the old couple the Duke 
and Duchess — probably because their 
manners were so much finer than those 
of real dukes and duchesses. ‘That 
morning those dear 
young ladies had 
brought their wed- 
ding gift, she told 
him, — four pounds 
of sugar, two of cof- 
fee (for them both, 
you see), some cot- 
ton thread and a 
paper of pins for 
her. They had 
asked about to- 
bacco for old 
Rieser, but she told 
them proudly that 
he never smoked. 

Rieser’s wife had 
never been farther 
from home than 
Bern, some twenty-five miles away; and 
that was in her youth. They had never 
had any children. He had fished, she 
had worked in their vegetable patch and 
woven the hemp for his nets or helped 
him mend them. It was always a strug- 
gle to make both ends meet, but they 
had been really happy through it all. 
«And to think,” she repeated, as they 
came out after supper, “that I felt so 
sure we would never live to see this 
day !”’ 

They sat on the bench at the side of 
the cottage, where the nets hang to dry. 
There was such a calm on the lake they 
could hear people talking on the other 
shore. From the fringe of the woods 
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came the smell of cyclamen. A quiet 
light glowed behind the Stockhorn, but 
the Niesen had already become a purple 
pyramid turning black. An electric light 
was turned on at the Darlingen steam- 
boat landing, and soon after a star ap- 
peared over the shoulder of the range 
opposite. 

Old Rieser and his wife sat hand in 
hand, like lovers. She had brought out 
the Bible, as though it were Sunday. At 
intervals she still persisted, that she had 
always felt they would never live to see 
this day. 

Just then a fish rose. The ripples 
parted slowly in a circle across the calm, 
— line after line, without pause, infinite, 
— a symbol of immortality. 

« But now I don’t care what happens,” 
said the old woman. 
And they went in. 


SUMMER 
PASTURES. 
That morning the 


cattle of Meiringen 
sniffed for the free 


air of the moun- 
tains. After their 
winter in warm 


pens, they pushed 
forward on the road, 
bellowing and 
stamping the 
ground. Above the 
din of their bells 
rose the cries of the 
herders running be- 
fore and behind. A few horses went 
along to carry kettles for making cheese, 
and quite a company of frightened sheep 
and goats scuttled after, driven by little 
boys, who kept up_an altogether senseless 
cracking of whips. It was the yearly 
migration of the cattle to the summer 
pastures of the Gschwandenmad Alp. 

The train turned a corner above the 
Reichenbach Falls. A trailing aminuendo 
vibrated in the crystal air. At times a 
puff of wind would renew the clamor 
for an instant, but slowly the tones of 
the bells sank into faint tinklings, the 
herders’ calls sounded muffled, and the 
little boys grew too tired to crack their 
whips. 
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As they climbed through the woods, 
the men caught some last glimpses of 
the valley of Hasli, where, in the patch- 
work of the plains, young oats and clover 
stretched side by side in narrow strips. 
Whenever they passed a cha/es, children 
would be there, watching shyly on the 
steps, — tow-headed little things in 
patched clothes and mighty shoes. 

At last the beeches and brambles of 
the lower woods gave way to firs. There 
was already the keen tonic of the snow in 
the air, when lo! at the head of the 
narrowing valley the Alp of Gschwanden- 
mad lay smiling with many thousand 
flowers. The white Wetterhorn rose on 
the right, the black Wellhorn in the 
middle, the glacier of Rosenlaui curled 
down to the left, and round about the cir- 
cling forests stood sentinel. It was not 
long before the huts, deserted all winter, 
rang from within, and the cattle trampled 
the soft ground outside into mire and 
manure. 

At dawn next day a herder carried 
milk down to Meiringen in a wooden hod, 
fitted to his back. He wore a tight 
canvas jacket with short sleeves, leaving 
the arms to bronze in the sun. Where 
the path was steep he steadied himself 
with an alpenstock. His shoes were 
soiled and iron-shod, his head covered 
with a leather skull cap, and a curved 


pipe hung persistently from his lips. As 
he slipped, he swore. 
But in the afternoon his pack was 


empty, for everything had gone well with 
him ; and so, when he passed the chalet 
where Gretli lived, he could not help 
yodling from a fullheart. It was a rough, 
manly outburst, reechoing back and 
forth from the cliffs of the Engelhorner ; 
in fact, it must have carried Gretli’s heart 
by storm, for later on, when the girls 
came to the alp for the summer festival 
of dancing and wrestling, he kept her to 
himself all day and threw his rival in the 
ring. 

At noon the herders used to sit down 
before a bucket full of boiled milk. 
Each had a wooden spoon with which to 
dip in, the handle being curved into a 
hook, so as to hang on the edge of the 
bucket. All there was to eat'was a piece 
of bread and a slice of poor cheese. 
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They talked very little, and that in a surly, 
sing-song way, with the stupid stare of 
their cattle in their eyes, sometimes com- 
plaining of their work, for the most part 
of their poor pay; cursing alternately the 
tourists, the heavy air of the plains or 
the cold of the mountain nights. There 
was no sentimental mountaineering cult 
about them. 

Making cheese wasa daily task. First, 
they poured milk into a vast kettle. A 
little rennet was added to curdle the 
milk, and the mixture allowed to stand 
some twenty minutes. Some one then 
skimmed off the waste with a thin 
wooden shovel, and stirred the whole 
with a pine stick bristling with the buts 
of the branches left on. This prepa- 
ration was boiled, poured into a form, 
allowed to cool, and finally pressed until 
hard. 

At the end of the summer, when all 
the hay on the lower pastures was housed, 
three men climbed beyond the utmost 
limits of the timber line to the islets of 
green among the barren crags, where the 
cows cannot go. They carried their 
scythes upon the left shoulder, the little 
cup with the whetstone fastened to the 
waist, and their broad felt hats were ex- 





actly alike. 
file, they made their zigzags the same 
length, swung their bodies to the same 
time, mounting surefooted with a beauti- 


As they climbed in single 


ful precision to the heights. For days 
they mowed in upper solitudes above the 
Alpine roses, but among the gentians and 
the soft gray felt of the edelweiss. They 
mowed on the brinks of precipices, un- 
concernedly. 
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It was their only grace, this art of un- 
conscious equilibrium. 

From shelving rocks fringes of silver 
showers dripped and drifted dust-like in 
mid-air. Itwas the trickle of the melting 
snow. ‘The cold wind sang in their ears, 
coming from a white winter up there that 
never turns to spring. Clouds in torn 
shreds floated ill at ease along the crags 
in tragic discontent. A few days later 
the three men carried bales of hay 
wrapped in canvas down paths hardly fit 
for goats. With that their summer’s 
work was over. 

As the last afternoon waned, the flow- 
ers quaked before the growing keenness 
of the wind. A mountain bird uttered 
sudden, startled notes. From all the 
pasture came the haphazard jingling of 
cow-bells, as the descending cattle ad- 
vanced toward the hut. They stood about 
for a while, switching their tails, while the 
head herder passed from one to the 
other with a bag of salt, to give each one 
a handful. When one by one the cows 
had entered the stables with a last jerk 
of their bells, a thin blue line rose from 
the hut where the men were cooking their 
supper. The violet veil of twilight hung 
upon the further mountains, and all was 
still, save that the torrent rumbled to the 
night. 

Next day the weather broke. 


Dress REFORM IN THE ALPS. 


The usual way to Champéry leads from 
the Rhone valley through vineyards, 


chestnut and walnut groves into the 
region of cherry trees and grazing lands. 
3ut my first visit to this Val d'llliez 
was made from across the mountains 
in Savoy. I had started early in the 
morning at Samoéns, with a knapsack on 
my back. The day was hot, even on 
top of the Col de la Golese and the Col 
de Coux. As the afternoon waned, and 
Champéry was not yet in sight, I began 
asking my way of the peasants. A young 
man stood by the roadside with his 
back toward me, and so I called, “ A/on- 
steur, will you please tell me how much 
further it is to Champéry?” At that 
the young man turned with a charming 
smile on his face, —/for he was a voung 
woman. 

The trouble is, you cannot always tell 
the sexes apart in the Val d’llliez, since 
the women have the common sense and 
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courage to wear men’s clothes while at 
work tending the cows. It is perhaps 
this which preserves their figures and 
keeps their cheeks rosy long after the 
women in neighboring valleys are bent 
and faded. The trousers and jackets of 
black homespun are like those of the 
men; so are the big hobnailed shoes. 
In fact, the only concession to femininity 
is a brilliant scarlet handkerchief wound 
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round the head in an altogether bewitch- 
ing manner. ‘There is nothing so con- 
venient as this costume when the women 
ride up to the as on their ponies to 
milk the cows at nightfall. 

Unfortunately Champéry is becoming 
such a fashionable tourist resort that the 
women are getting a little shy, and no 
longer go about as freely as they used to 
do during the season. 
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“old burying-ground.”’ 


the 
With true Puritan sincerity in speech as 
in all things else, the early settlers of 


bank, is 


this little place called the plot where 
they laid away their dead, not a “ ceme- 
tery,” nor yet by that dismal term, “a 
graveyard.” It was not to them a 
place of graves, but a hallowed field where 
they buried their dead, and the “ bury- 
ing-ground ” was always the natural and 
preferred term. We do, indeed, speak of 
the “ new cemetery,”’ and an occasional 
visitor from the cities where Mount 
Auburn and Greenwood are held in affec- 
tion may refer to “the old cemetery,” 
but all genuine inhabitants of the old 
town recognize the incongruity between 
the modern name and the ancient place 
of burial. 

Beyond the horse sheds the burial 
slope begins its precipitous, downward 
way very suddenly, and from its farther 
corner, at sunset, there is such a view up 


and down the valley that one stands 
spell-bound as the rich blue veil of the 
distance is gently touched by the reced- 
ing rays of the golden sun. A little 
after the sunset you may see the long, 
lazy outline of the opposite western 
mountain faithfully shadowed on the well- 
wooded side of its eastern sister. The 
sun goes away early in our little town ; so 
many mountains has it to climb over 
before reaching the true horizon. And 
at the foot of the slope lies the pleasant 
meadow-land by the little river, where, 
leaving this magnificent building site to 
the uses of the dead, the living have 
made their homes until such time as 
their world-weary bodies shall be brought 
hither. 

One boundary of the old burying- 
ground is established by the line of con- 
venient, necessary grayish-brown horse- 
sheds; and a compact stone wall, after 
leaving a narrow gateway for the dead 
and the living, completes the bound 
of separation from the church and the 
Common. Another good wall, so well 
and carefully built that one is somehow 
assured that the early fathers of the town 
were of those who esteemed human life 
and guarded with sacred care the recep- 
tacle from which it had departed, meets 
the first, making a corner for a poet’s 
love and fancy. Here, within what is 
now the burying-ground, when something 
more substantial than tradition led one to 
expect that the stout Indian war-whoop 
might be heard at any time over the 
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eastern hill or from down the valley, and 
when watching and praying were close- 
handed brethren, right in the corner now 
so quietly devoted to the sleep of the 
departed, once stood the old gun-house ; 
and that mighty “ persuader of the red 
men,” the speaking cannon, for many 
years held its post near to the old church, 
in whose loft was stored its tongue of 
eloquence, the powder. Even then bur- 
ials had been made in the little plot, 
for the early dates on the tombstones 








show their place in the history of the 
town. Stern days those, when a man 
made his toilet in the morning, and knew 
not but that he might wear the “ bloody 
crown”’ before night should fall on the 
valley. 

A long line of fertile apple trees bend 
their bougns to shade the quiet wall that 
guards the sleepers. Stray little elms 
are springing up with the benevolent 
intention of one day concealing from 
view the prosaic horse-sheds, and two or 





three even more venturesome rise firmly 
from the very midst of the burial plot. 
Peering over the brow of the steep hill 
below are seen the thrifty tops of a good 
black cherry tree, a fine maple, and the 
heads of some scarlet-fruited apple trees 
which are quite too brilliant to be sus- 
pected of perfect fruitage. Other tree- 
tops of varying height rise for us all 
around. We suspect the existence of 
roots and a firm establishment in the 
earth, but only the well-rounded tops or 
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the slender spires actually prove them- 
selves to us as we sit by the stone post 
which marks the one entrance to this 
plot. 

Down through the midst runs a strag- 
gling foot-path, winding in and out to 
accommodate those heaving mounds 
where no stone is; and on a fine day 
you may see sturdy, red-cheeked boys 
and girls taking their way through this 
silent part of the town over to yonder 
schoolhouse. Every day they pass that 
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once highly popular but stern sentiment 
carved in stone : — 


“ As I am now, so you must be. 
Prepare to die and follow me.” 


3ut not one of the healthy youngsters 
believes the adage which some grewsome 
wight, in envy of the pretty world which 
he was leaving and perhaps somewhat 
uncertain as to his future prospects, com- 
posed for the unhappy contemplation 
of his survivors. The urchin of to-day, 
poor and ragged though he may be, 
would confidently tell you, if he knew 
how to express it, that he looks with a 
certain fine, healthy scorn even at that 
stone sacred to the memory of one of the 
earliest and most celebrated pastors of 
the town ; for the old pastor sleeps in the 
dust below, and however great his merits 
while living, the school-boy, running and 
leaping in the sunshine, would by no 
means exchange name and destiny with 
him. Cast your eyes over the headstones 
in this pleasant little plot. So many of 
the sleepers have been so long only a 
memory, and represented to this genera- 
tion by a sinking headstone and naught 
else, that we need not fear to disturb 
them if we take this kindly liberty. Be- 
low the hill, the musical whir of the 
busy mill is the only sound that reaches 
our ears, and the sky shines in blue and 
gold for us to-day as it once shone for 
these. 

Here lies a young Tryphena, dead 
in her twenty-second year. A wise Mi- 
nerva and a gentle Emily, also dead in 
early womanhood, rest in peace near by. 
Yonder a Submit and a Deborah, a Lois 
and a Consider, a Thankful and a Mercy, 
—names that perhaps express the virtues 
of the wife, mother or fair young girl who 
sleeps beneath. There are Marys many ; 
in almost every little family group there 
is one. A gentle Phoebe, a stately Azuba, 
a romantic Elthea, an Abigail, a Hannah, 
a Lucinda and a Rachel, and many an 
Elizabeth are here ; but of. whatever name 
and form, age or coloring, the casual 
passer-by thoughtlessly classes them as 
one. They have no place out in the 
village ; no seat by the hearth or around 
the evening lamp or at the familiar table 
waits for them. No place in the family 
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pew in the pretty white church is reserved 
for their coming. Dust and ashes, a 
gravestone and perhaps a memory, per- 
haps none; a little corner in this quiet, 
lovely place, — and otherwise in this year 
1895 they are as naught. They have 
joined the great procession, and whether 
fifty or a hundred years ago, it matters 
not to the dwellers in the village to-day. 

Among the names of men in this well- 
preserved old ground one finds many of the 
first dwellers in the town—names of those 
who came to this wilderness soon after the 
French and Indian wars, when the deer 
still glided in and out among the fine 
forest trees; and here they built their 
snug, humble homes, looking to a day 
of greater prosperity. ‘These names are 
nearly all duplicated to-day in the town 
yonder. There is a young Samuel in 
memory of that first stalwart pioneer; a 
small Alpheus, a youthful Zephaniah and 
a comely Daniel, highly regarded by the 
young girls of the village. Eleazer third 
or fourth, whose ancestor sleeps under 
the gray old stone with its ambitious carv- 
ing of weeping willows, is an expert in 
base-ball, and thinks as little of his great- 
grand-ancestor as the latter thought of 
him. 

Here are majors and captains, lieu- 
tenants and corporals of all the wars of 
our country, and on Decoration Day the 
town remembers equally its Revolutionary, 
Mexican and later heroes with not a little 
pride because of its offerings to the life of 
the country all along the years. Faded 
flags are still flying by the graves of some, 
even though it be late in the year, and it 
matters very little now to the old Revolu- 
tionary soldier or to the hero of the Civil 
War whether a strange or a well-remem- 
bered hand lays flowers over the silent 
dust. 

Bible names, strong, true and manly, 
are all about us. Zur and Zenas, Moses 
and Ephraim, Pelatiah and Silas, Rufus 
and Josiah, while Nathan, Ezekiel, Elijah 
and Isaiah once stood up boldly and 
answered to their names, with several 
other prophets ; but call them to-day and 
they have no word for you. 

Many children sleep here, all remem- 
bered with that respect which the old 
town has ever shown its dead. Here 
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lies a tiny Betsy, daughter of Stephen and 
Azuba, who died in the early spring about 
one hundred years ago, aged one year 
and two days, carefully remembered by a 
ood, substantial little gray stone which to- 
, is pretty and quaint in its clear mark- 
ings ; for time has touched it with a kindly 
hand. She slumbers here beside the 
father and mother, who lived to see three 
score and ten long years, — with this quaint 
verse carved on the stone : — 
“These ashes poor, this little dust, 
Our Father’s care shall keep 
Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreamless sleep.” 

Not far away a smaller stone even than 
this of little Betsy records the birth and 
death within a single June day of an 
“‘ infant son,”’ who lived not long enough 
to bear a name. But if mothers’ hearts 
then were like the mother-hearts of to- 
day, the infant son, whose title in capitals 
looks a trifle mature on this modern morn- 
ing, needed no particular name beyond 
that very sweet one of“ Baby.” He, too, 
died over ninety years ago; and had he 
lived, what a long, strange story might he 
not have told of all the doings of the 
little town on whose real life he never 
looked. 

The earlier residents of the middle 
town of Whitefield appear to have been 
peculiarly unfortunate in the matter of 
accidents ; for here are a round dozen of 
stones within a generation of each other, 
recording death by the fall from a tree, 
from a loaded wagon, or the bursting of 
a grindstone, and under one such is the 
inscription, “ Alas, alas!” 

A certain air of dignity, earnestness and 
sincerity, and especially of faith and hope, 
pervades this quiet slope. ‘“ Monuments ”’ 
are few. Nearly all the stones of a genera- 
tion are of the same or similar size, and 
few are costly. Yet each bears traces of 
a careful hand. You may look far and 
find no doggerel, no misspelled words, no 
attempt at display, no flippancy. And 
although this has been for more than a 
hundred years a pudéic burying-ground, to 
which any in the town might bring their 
dead, and until within a quarter of a 
century the only burial plot of the town, 
yet it is in good condition, its stones 
mainly upright, the graves not suffered to 


become unsightly, and the inscriptions, 
even of the time of the little Betsy, 
daughter of Stephen and Azuba, are, with 
very few exceptions, as easily read as if 
the carver had laid down his tools but 
yesterday. 

Sitting in the corner where the gun- 
house used to be, on a conveniently 
tilted old pew discarded from the church, 
and looking out on the burial slope with 
an eye to shape and color of the stones, 
one at once recognizes the fact that there 
were fashions in stones then, as now. 
The modern cynic may dwell with em- 
phasis on the good old days when fashion 
was not, but he can find few facts to 
prove his position. Certainly let him 
not seek them in the century-old bur- 
ial place of Whitefield. For, knowing 
which names belonged to families of 
prominence and which to humbler fami- 
lies, and noting the contemporaneous 
dates, it is easy to guess when it became 
the fashion to discard poetry in favor of 
scriptural selections for the tombstone ; 
when it was whispered that headstones 
of slate with three curves on the top 
were no longer in good form; when the 
weeping willow and when the shell pat- 
tern came in vogue, and when foot-stones 
began to be used. Here is a modest 
monument, more costly than most of its 
brethren, on which the eccentric sleeper 
or his kin have inscribed “ Cenotaph in 
memory of,” etc., and, reading it, one 
recalls the silvered hair, the stately form, 
the precise enunciation of the old man 
who was, indeed, wiser in book lore than 
his neighbors and whose gentle pedantry 
is here perpetuated. 

But the tragedies which this little plot 
covers! Ina day I could not mention 
them all. The stones keep silence, and 
few sleepers tell the story of aught but a 
quiet deathbed surrounded by kindred. 
But come this way. Under this fair 
stone sleeps a youth, once gentle and 
winning, with frankness and honor beam- 
ing from his pleasant dark eyes and a 
character of ‘which all men spoke and 
ever shall speak in warmest praise. One 
sunny morning the friends that knew him 
best wept to see the hideous mark of 
death, sudden, violent, self-inflicted, the 
work of a hand which reason suddenly 
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failed to guide. There were whispers of 
a fair but cruel lady love, but the sealed 
lips could not answer that rumor, and in 
a few years perhaps even the manner of 
young Sidney’s death will be forgotten. 

Yonder rest three lads, loving brothers, 
side by side. ‘The stone records their 
death by drowning ; but unless some old 
mother of the town tells you, how could 
you suspect that these three, the widowed 
mother’s pride, were brought home to 
her lifeless, to the home which they had 
left for barely an hour, and that grief 
soon stilled her own heart. The old 
mother can tell you all the details, — the 
story of the funeral day in its mocking 
sunshine when the little church was filled 
with tearful faces and the sobs of youth 
and maid interrupted the long service, 
while the mother sat in stony grief and 
wept no tear ; and how the long proces- 
sion to the churchyard was led by the 
young men of the church who had loved 
the three whom they bore so tenderly to 
this very spot on which we stand. But 
“they sleep in hope,” and their lives at 
least contained none of the cares of ma- 
turity or of old age which may have be- 
fallen those who bewailed their loss on 
that summer morning long past. 

Here sleeps the young mother, daugh- 
ter of the squire in the great house on 
the hill, dead a few days after a jubilant 
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thanksgiving festival in the home of her 
childhood where an even dozen of broth- 
ers and sisters had welcomed her; and 
here they laid her to rest with the baby 
of a day safely folded to her loving heart. 

And here is a marble, very handsome 
in its day, with delicate scroll work and 
dainty devices, sacred to the memory of 
a young girl of nineteen, taken from the 
warm human arms of her lover to be the 
bride of death. 

Ah well! What burial ground on these 
or other hillsides but has similar stories 
of love and grief to tell, heart-rending 
until the soul grows calm and realizes the 
truth 


“to sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own” ? 


The patient horses toil up and down 
these hills ; the farmers till the soil and 
reap the grain; in front of the little 
church each Sabbath gather the families, 
the matrons and maids and the gray- 
headed men. And the charm and beauty 
of all the living and loving, all the smil- 
ing, the greeting, the praying, all the 
kisses and caresses, is still to be found 
in the old, beautiful truth, “I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.” 
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By Bessie Chandler. 


RS. ARNOLD TRE- 
MAINE had gone to 
Ocean Point for the 
summer. Mr. Arnold 
Tremaine had gone to 
Europe. Society was 
commenting upon this 

peculiar arrangement; but 
then society commented a good deal 
upon the Tremaines at all times. So- 
ciety had known for some time that theirs 
was not a happy marriage, while the poor 
young people themselves were just be- 
ginning with a sort of indignant surprise 
to find it out, 








somewhat 


And yet it seemed as if, of all mar- 
riages, this particular one should have 
captured happiness. All men and most 
women liked Arnold Tremaine. He was 
handsome, well bred and rich, clever 
enough to be entertaining, and with an 
easy, off-hand manner of saying most 
amusing things. He was never dull and 
rarely serious. He had three brothers,— 
all jolly, light-hearted men, and all bent, 
like himself, on getting the most enjoy- 
ment possible out of life. Their friends 
called them a most delightful family. 
Their enemies spoke of them as frivolous 
and heartless, 
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But if the standard of character 
among them was not of the noblest type, 
neither was it noticeably low. No Tre- 
maine had ever disgraced the name, even 
if he failed to shed any particular glory 
upon it. How was poor Arnold to know, 
when he married handsome Maud With- 
erspoon, that the point of view had 
changed and his peccadilloes had become 
cardinal sins? She wanted to adore her 
husband, but she wanted to adore him 
as an image of “fine gold” throughout. 
She recoiled violently from the “ feet of 
clay.” It was agony that anything which 
belonged to her should be imperfect. 
For his part, he was unconscious half the 
time when he offended. He loved her 
devotedly, and would have sought to 
scale any height for her sake. But she 
never explained or helped him. She 
simply grew cool and reserved. Her 
husband spoke lightly of this attitude 
as “hostile,” and further remarked that 
“the hoar-frost gathered on the bric-a- 
brac when Maud was vexed.” But he 
was hurt at heart, and the good nature 
which had been so natural to him was 
forced most of the time now. No one 
appears well in an atmosphere of disap- 
proval. Arnold Tremaine loved his wife 
and home, but he was getting to feel like 
the little boy who was told that heaven 
was one long Sunday, and who asked if 
he couldn’t go to hell and play a little 
on Saturday afternoon. Arnold Tremaine 
wanted to “ go and play ” too. 

He came to his wife one morning in 
the spring, with an open letter in his 
hand. 

“ Maud,” he said, “ the boys want me 
to go to England this summer on busi- 
ness. ‘They say it’s my turn, and I sup- 
pose I shall have to go. Do you want to 
go too?” 

It hurt her that he should think for a 
moment of going without her. She an- 
swered coldly : 

“Tt’s rather sudden, isn’t it? I must 
think it over. I was planning to go to 
the seashore.” 

He had hoped that she would instantly 
choose to go with him. It seemed un- 
believable that she should stay behind. 

He was disappointed and angry, but he 
answered airily : — 





“Oh, don’t go if you don’t want to. 
I sha’n’t be gone more than six weeks. 
I know you hate the sea, — when you're 
on it.” 

“Very well,” she said quietly, “ if it’s 
a matter of so little consequence, I shall 
go to Ocean Point.” 

“He might have been a little more 
urgent,” she thought bitterly. “He 
needn’t have been so afraid that I should 
want to go.” 

She cried herself to sleep that night, 
and he went to the club. 

A hundred times before he sailed she 
was on the point cf breaking down and 
crying out, “Oh, take me too!” But 
she didn’t do it, and a certain sullen, 
obstinate streak developed itself in her 
husband’s nature. 

“1 can’t do anything to please her,” 
he thought. “Very well, let her get 
along without me. I’m tired of being 
snubbed and treated as if I were a crim- 
inal.” 

So they made their separate prepara- 
tions, and helped each other like well- 
bred strangers, and at the last he kissed 
her politely, and went on board his 
steamer, and she left the city for Ocean 
Point. She was so very ill crossing, she 
said, and it was for so short a time, that 
she had given up going to England. 

Perhaps she knew that she was talked 
about, for she kept very much by her- 
self, and refused to join in any of the sea- 
side gayeties. She was wearing black for 
an uncle, and she made that her excuse. 
She spent a good deal of time in taking 
long walks through the woods, or in 
pulling alone in the little boat that she 
had hired for the season. She wrote to 
her husband every week, as he did to her, 
pleasant, impersonal little letters, mildly 
affectionate at the beginning and _ the 
end. She scanned his letters eagerly, as 
he did hers, hungry for the one word 
that never came, and dropped them dis- 
appointed and sick at heart. She grew 
thin and pale, and several people re- 
marked, almost within her hearing, that 
she was losing all her beauty. 

She used to row out to the lighthouse 
and, pulling her boat ashore, find some 
great bowlder, in whose shadow she would 
sit and dream. The lighthouse was at 
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the end of a long, curving, rocky point, 
which swept around the little settlement 
like a great protecting arm, — a natural 
breakwater of giant bowlders. It was 
only about a mile to the light across the 
water, but further over the rocks by 
land. The lighthouse people didn’t 
mind her, — they were used to visitors. 
The keeper was a tall, strong-looking 
man, who might have been handsome 
but for the scars upon his face and his 
maimed, deformed hands. He was a 
silent sort of man, who left the duties of 
hospitality to his assistant. There were 
children at the light, tan-faced and bare- 
footed, whose sun-bleached_ hair had 
faded to a streaked flaxen. Visitors from 
off shore often brought them little pres- 
ents, nor were their father and mother 
forgotten. But no one had ever - pre- 
sumed to give the lighthouse keeper him- 
self a tip, nor to ask a favor of him. Yet 
he was kind to the little children who 
rowed out to the Point, and watched over 
their safety with a sort of surly care. 

There was a boat load of them one 
morning rowing a serpentine, uncertain 
course. Mrs. Tremaine stood on the 
piazza and watched them. A little group 
of ladies were sitting near her, all busy 
with their fancy work. One of them, a 
pretty, fluffy-haired little woman, who was 
crocheting a pink afghan stripe, looked 
over the water at the boat. 

“There go my children,” she exclaimed. 
“T can’t keep them at home. They’re 
perfectly bewitched about the lighthouse.” 

‘Let me warn you, Mrs. Paxton,” said 
a gentleman who was standing near, “not 
to let them go there too often. I have 
been hearing the most serious charges 
against the lighthouse keeper’s character.” 

There was a little murmur of surprise, 
and the speaker, who was evidently a 
clergyman, went on: — 

“ Dr. Gray, the rector of St. Mary’s, 
tells me he is one of the most hardened 
infidels he has ever seen.” 

Mrs. Tremaine looked up and smiled 
at the horror which had appeared in the 
pretty faces around her. 

“T am surprised, Dr. Jennings,” she 
said gently. “I have liked what I have 
seen of Michael Fay very much. He 
doesn’t seem like a bad man.” 
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“Ah, my dear madam,” replied the 
doctor, shaking his forefinger at her 
playfully, “that is the worst of it! If 
these infidels would only seem what they 
are! If they would only live up or 
rather down to their doctrines! But they 
insist upon rejecting essential truth and 
yet in living apparently moral lives.” 

Every one seemed much impressed. 
Pretty Mrs. Paxton put her crochet needle 
in her mouth and chewed it meditatively. 

“‘ But isn’t that a good thing,”’ persisted 
Mrs. Tremaine. “Surely doing ‘right, 
from whatever motive, is better than being 
altogether bad.” 

“JT doubt it,” answered the Rev. Dr. 
Jennings, shaking his head solemnly. “No 
atheist can lead a good life. This Michael 
Fay, for instance, has said repeatedly, 
when questioned by Dr. Gray, that he is 
waiting to see if there is a God. ‘Think 
of the terrible blasphemy of that! The 
influence of such a man is pernicious, I 
care not what his life may be. He is 
like the deadly nightshade, poisoning 
unawares and unsuspected.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Paxton, glan- 
cing nervously over the water, ‘‘I wish the 
children would come home.” 

Mrs. Tremaine laughed. “I don’t 
believe that they’ll be hurt,” she said. 
“ But Iam going to the Point myself now. 
Shall I tell them that you want them?” 

“Oh, please do,” said Mrs. Paxton, 
resuming her crocheting. 

But something delayed Mrs. Tremaine 
that morning, and it was not till nearly 
sunset that she started out. The sea was 
very quiet as she pulled out around the 
Point and landed. She drew her boat 
ashore, and then clambered over the 
great bowlders, so far out that she seemed 
to be alone at sea. Presently she heard 
steps behind her, and looking back, she 
saw the tall form of Michael Fay ap- 
proaching. 

“Tt’s a beautiful night,’ he said respect- 
fully. ‘ Wouldn’t you like to pull: ’way 
out and see the sunset?” 

“T am afraid to go out any further,” 
she answered ; “it is almost as beautiful 
here.” 

“T’ll row you, if you like,’’ he said. 
“It’s a mighty pretty time to be on the 
water,”’ 
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“Thank you,” she answered simply, 
after a moment’s hesitation, and they 
walked back, without speaking, to her 
little boat. 

He took the oars quietly, and with a 
few strong strokes pulled out to sea, 
Mrs. Tremaine looked at him curiously. 

“What am I doing,” she thought, 
with a certain sense of amusement, “ going 
out alone with an infidel, whose influence 
is like the deadly nightshade? What 
would Dr. Jennings and Mrs. Paxton 
say?” 

He rowed for some time in silence, 
then he turned the boat so that she 
should face the sunset, and stopped. 
Great crimson and purple clouds were 
rising in the west, and in between them, 
gilding their edges and showing in patches 
here and there, was a perfect sea of 
molten gold. Mrs. Tremaine clasped her 
hands in delight. 

“Oh,” she cried, “it is wonderful, a 
perfect gate of heaven!” 

“Ves,” said Michael Fay, “it’s a fine 
sunset ;’’ then he added carelessly and as 
if it were a most ordinary question : — 

“Do you expect to meet your husband 
in heaven?” 

Mrs. Tremaine was startled. She 
looked anxiously at the shore, which 
seemed to be a long way off. She glanced 
nervously at her companion, who was 
resting quietly on his oars. Then her 
eyes fell upon her own black dress, and 
in a second she understood. He had 
always seen her alone, —he had taken 
her for a widow. 

«‘T — ] don’t know,” she said slowly. 
She could not explain to him his mis- 
take. Perhaps, after all, she was more 
widowed than many a woman who stands 
by her husband’s grave. 

“You think I’ve no right to ask, 
ma’am,” said Michael Fay. “I didn’t 
mean to make too free.” 

His manner was perfectly respectful. 
She looked at his strong, sad face, and 
felt suddenly ashamed of herself. Why 
should she shrink from answering him? 
He was a human soul that had suffered. 
What more was she? 

“It is very beautiful to think that we 
will meet our dear ones after death,’ 
she said rather feebly. 
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“’Tain’t whether it’s beautiful or not,” 
he answered shortly, “it’s whether it’s 
so. Do you believe it?” 

Maud ‘Tremaine was a church member 
and a King’s Daughter. She had always 
supposed that she believed her creed 
thoroughly. Why did it seem to grow 
all at. once so unsubstantial? Was it 
merely a matter of tradition and senti- 
ment, and not a live part of her? 

‘“*T want to believe it,” she said humbly, 
after quite a long pause. 

“Want to,” he echoed, with a short, 
hard laugh, “want to! I guess we all 
want to bad enough! If wantin’ would 
make a thing so, there wouldn’t be any 
trouble about it!” 

She felt the bitterness in his voice. 

“Have you lost some one that you 
loved? ” she asked gently. 

He waited a moment, then he took off 
his sailor hat and placed it on the seat 
beside him. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, 
Mary.” 

She was silent, too, for a moment before 
she spoke again. She would not have 
questioned him, but something in the 
man’s manner assured her that he would 
not be hurt. She seemed to know that 
out of a great loneliness he was crying 
for human sympathy. 

‘* Was she your wife? ”’ she asked. 

“Yes,”’ he answered, “ my wife.” 

He looked at her earnestly, his gnarled, 
maimed hands resting on the oars, his 
strong, scarred face uplifted in the fading 
light. 

“‘T’d like to talk about her,” he said 
simply ; “ not that I can make you or any- 
body else understand about Mary. We 
was children together, down in Ports- 
mouth, and from the time she wasn’t no 
more than a little bit of a girl with shin- 
ing yellow hair and sort o’ dancin’ eyes, 
she seemed to me the sweetest thing on 
earth. And then she grew up very tall 
and slim and purty, and then I was 
afraid of her. Queer, ain’t it, how a 
great big man will ‘be afraid of a girl like 
that? I’m an old man-o’-wars-man, and 


“T’ve_ lost 


many a time, when I’ve been the other 
side of the world, a-doin’ something I 
hadn’t ought ter do, I’ve thought of Mary 
And there she 


and been scared all over. 
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was a little slip of a girl that I could have 
lifted with one hand. I never thought 
she’d marry me. I never thought I’d 
dare to ask her. But I did one night. I 
didn’t ask her proper like —it all burst 
out at once — how much I loved her, and 
how bad I was. I told her I wasn’t 
deservin’ to touch one of her little shoes, 
that she hadn’t ought ter know me, much 
less marry me, and she came right to me, 
Mary did, and put her soft arms around 
my neck, and laid her shining head on 
my shoulder, and she said very low and 
bashful like: ‘I love you just as you 
are, Michael, and we must help each 
other to grow better all the time, and 
that’s what our beautiful love is for.’”’ 

He stopped, overcome by the happi- 
ness of his memories. His face had 
grown strangely young, almost like that 
of a boy. Maud Tremaine watched him 
intently. Was it possible that she, high 
bred, intellectual, cultured, could learn a 
lesson from this common man? Yet as 
he told his simple story she saw things 
suddenly in a different light. Love had 
always seemed to her a sort of heavenly 
atmosphere in which one floated _bliss- 
fully, removed from all the trouble in the 
world. She realized sharply now that it 
might be the soul’s great opportunity. 
She had thought it would make all things 
easy. Behold, it was a weapon to conquer 
what was hard ! 

“We must help each other to grow 
better all the time, and that’s what our 
beautiful love is for.” 

The words rang in her ears. ‘To help 
her husband, to help herself, to help any- 
body, —she had never thought that her 
love could do that. It had seemed to her 
a plaything to make her happy. There 
was quite along pause. Mrs. Tremaine 
was afraid that Michael Fay would not go 
on with his story. 

“ Did you marry her soon?” she asked 
gently. 

“No, not for a year after I asked her. 
I went around the world on the Swasara 
that year, on the Transit of Venus expe- 
dition. That wasin’75. I was left with 
the party on the Desolation Islands, and 
we was there seven months. ’Twas a 
long, hard, wearying time, and I never 
could have stood it but for thinking of 
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Mary. One of the lieutenants was very 
good to me. You see, on an island like 
that it’s different from aboard ship. I 
might have sailed with him for years and 
he never have known my name, but there 
he was mighty kind. I told him about 
Mary one night. He acted as if he had 
a sweetheart of his own waiting for him; 
and he advised me to quit the navy and 
save every cent of pay, and he said he’d 
get a good shore berth for me when we 
got home. And he did,—he got me the 
lighthouse at Judith Point. "Iwas a 
small light that, and not o’ so much 
account as this, but there was more 
ground around it. Mary had a garden 
and flowers a-growing. ”Iwould have done 
you good to see her singing around and 
making everything snug and neat, and 
talking to the paroquets I brought her. 
*Twarn’t long before they’d call out, 
‘Mary, Mary,’ so like me, ‘twas as good 
as a play to hear ’em, and then to hear 
her laugh.” 

He stopped, and took a long look over 
the water. Then he pulled a few strokes, 
but ceased his rowing abruptly, and looked 
earnestly at Mrs. ‘Tremaine. His face 
grew hard and set. The light had all 
faded from it, and it was terrible in its 
rigidity. 

“I’m going to tell you all,” he said 
hoarsely. “I can talk to-night, and I 
can talk to you. ’Tain’t often that I can. 
It hurts to cut your heart right out and 
hold it in your hand, and yet it hurts to 
leave it there year after year, with a knife 
sticking in it all the time.” 

He waited a minute and drew his hand 
across his forehead. Then he continued 
slowly : — 

“We was married about a year, when 
Mary began to be ailing. I thought she 
ought to go home to her mother, and so 
I asked for leave, and got a man to take 
my place, and we set off together. We 
stopped overnight in Boston, for Mary 
hadn’t ever been there, and I wanted to 
ease the journey for her. That night, 
about the middle of the night, there 
came the cry of fire. I sprang up and 
rushed to the hall. ’Twas all one sheet 
of flame. I came back and shut the 
door, and took Mary in my arms. There 
wasn’t any fire escapes. The engines 
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came and the crowd, but nobody could 
help us. The ladders was too short. It 
grew to be like hell. I kept my arms 
round Mary. Her shining hair was un- 
braided and hung down over her night- 
gown. ‘The smoke nearly choked us, but 
she never said a word. I could feel her 
shiver and tremble. At last I knew the 
end had come. I grewcrazy. ‘ Mary,’ 
I said, ‘I can’t stand here and see you 
burn before my eyes. I’m going to 
shoot you, Mary, and we will die that way, 
together, and not be roasted to death.’ 
She gave a little sharp cry then, but never 
took her arms away. I took my navy 
revolver and pressed it against her night- 
gown. I felt where her heart was beat- 
ing, and held it there. ‘Say a little 
prayer, Mary,’ I cried, ‘and keep your 
arms around my neck.’ I kissed her on 
the mouth. Her face was so soft and 
sweet, — so soft and sweet. I could not 
pull the trigger. And then she gave a 
little cry, —acryof pain. Her feet were 
burning, — her little tender feet. I 
pulled the trigger then, but I held her all 
the time. I felt her blood come. I 
knew it was her warm life blood, but it 
felt cool in that hell. I could not let her 
go, and she was right against my heart. 
I could not aim there, without I pushed 
her away. I did the best I could, and 
fired. Three or four weeks afterward I 
woke up in the hospital. I was all done 
up in bandages, three of my fingers were 
gone, and the bone was bare in my leg. 
It was a long time before I could under- 
stand. My brain was twisted, and I was 
crazy-like. ‘They had got longer ladders, 
it seemed, and pulled me out in time, — 
pulled me out to live in a world without 
Mary,— saved me to remember that 
Mary was dead, and that I shot her. My 
little, trusting Mary, that never did any 
harm in all her loving life ! 

“T dared not kill myself. I wanted to 
find Mary. If there was a heaven, she 
had gone to it straight, but I couldn’t go 
there if I killed myself to follow her. 

“It seemed as if my only chance was to 
do the things she wanted tne to do, and 
wait. I thought I’d die anyway soon, — it 
didn’t seem as if I could live without her, 
—and then if I hadn’t done no violence 
and no wrong thing, I’d find her. But I 
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didn’t die, and I didn’t die, and it got to 
be such a long time, and Mary seemed so 
far away. Then I came across a young 
fellow, poor and friendless, with no one 
to help him, and I sort of adopted him. 
He’s the one at the light now. He’s got 
a good wife, and his children are mighty 
fond of me. I don’t know what I should 
have done without him, — but all the time 
it’s Mary. I have been waiting. I can’t 
wait much longer now. I’ve got to know 
if she’s alive and if she loves me. The 
parson over there on shore has been to 
see me, arguing. and speechifying. He 
says I’m a blasphemer. But I ain’t 
a-denying God — I’m only just a-waitin’. 
If he’s got Mary and kept her safe for 
me all this time, why, there ain’t nothing 
I wouldn’t do for him. I’d go away and 
work for a thousand years, if he said to 
go; but if he took Mary from me in that 
dreadful way, and won’t ever let me see 
her again, or see her all different from what 
she was, why, I don’t want a God like 


that. Life’s been too terrible a thing for 
me. I don’t want to be trifled with after 
I’m dead. I’ve tried to live like Mary 


would have me, and I’m a-waiting, a-wait- 
ing to see if God gives her back to me.” 

There was a long silence. The light 
had faded and the stars were coming out. 
One bright place in the sky, across the 
water, showed where the moon would 
rise. Mrs. Tremaine looked at the light- 
house keeper with awe. Wherever a 
human soul asserts itself, there is a holy 
place ; and the little boat seemed like a 
sanctuary. After a while she spoke. 

“There is so little that I can say to 
you. Do you care to know that I shall 
never forget what you have told me? 
that it will make a difference in my life 
always? I—shall bea better woman be- 
cause you have let me know about Mary ; 
and oh! I am very sure that you will find 
her again. God doesn’t make such love 
to let it end here.” 

*T don’t know how I came to talk so 
to you,” said Michael Fay wearily. “I 


didn’t set out to do it, but you’ve always 
made me think of her, and your being 
a widow and all, I seemed to feel you’d 
understand.” 

Mrs. Tremaine colored in the dark. 
She felt ashamed before this rough man, 
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whose life had been purified through a 
good woman’s love. The tears came 
into her eyes. She felt very humble and 
dependent. She longed to say to some 
one stronger than herself, “ Guide me, 
for I am very wilful; hold me, for I am 
very weak.” She thought of her hus- 
band, and a sob rose in her throat as she 
fancied herself in his arms once more. 

“Will you take me home now?” she 
said simply. 

Michael Fay rowed toward the cove 
without speaking. When he arrived, he 
fastened his own skiff behind the boat 
that they were in, and then with his 
double burden rowed toward shore. 

He pulled her boat up on the beach 
for her, while she stood waiting. 

“ Good night,’”’ she said, holding out 
her hand. “I cannot tell you how glad 
1 am I went to-night.” 

“Good night,” he said shortly, getting 
into his boat. She watched him, a black, 
silent figure, alone on the water, and her 
heart was full of pity. 

She telegraphed to her husband that 
night, a few commonplace words, and yet 
it seemed as if he must know what they 
meant, for she sent her heart across the 
water with them. It almost seemed as if 
he must feel her love and her need of him 
without any material message at all, — 
her yearning was so strong. Arnold Tre- 
maine had been “making history for 
himself” very fast. Hehad suffered. It 
was a new and unpleasant experience, but 
it left him with deeper capacities for good 
or evil than ever before. His house was 
swept and garnished ; it remained to be 
seen what kind of spirits would enter in 
and dwell therein. He was in Paris. He 
ha: finished his business, but he couldn’t 
make up his mind to come home. So he 
stayed on in the gay capital, trying to 
have a good time, with his heart like lead 
within him. It was a ghastly perform- 
ance, and he was like a man quickened 
into life from the dead when his wife’s 
cable message came. To pack, close up 
his affairs, and find the first steamer in 
which he could secure passage, was the 
work of a few hours. He sent her word 
that he was coming, and he started at the 
earliest possible moment. He was on one 
of the “ ocean greyhounds,” but his long- 
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ing outstripped its speed, and at times it 
almost seemed as if his heart were push- 
ing the steamer along with passionate, 
impellent force. 

There was no need for words when he 
met his wife, for they looked in each 
other’s eyes and knew and understood. 

“Oh, Maud,” he said after a little, 
“why did you let me go without you?” 

* Oh, Arnold,” she answered, “ why 
didn’t you take me too?”’ 

He looked at her with a great hunger 
in his face. 

“Is it going to last, Maud?” he said. 
“Are you sure that you can love me al- 
ways now? I’ma weak sort of a man, I 
guess, after all, for, Maud, I couldn’t stand 
it now if you — if you changed again.” 

“Oh, Arnold,” she said tearfully, 
“don’t talk like that. I know I have been 
cruel— wicked and cruel to you, dear. 
No other woman was ever so wicked to 
the man she loved. I cannot tell you 
how sorry I am. I’m not going to ask 
you to forgive me. I’m going to love you 
so that you will forget there was ever 
anything to be forgiven.” 

He gazed at her adoringly. 

*T’ll try, dear,”’ he said huskily, “ to do 
just what you want. I know I’m no 
match for you, but I’ll do my best. I’ll—” 

But she put her hand over his mouth. 

“ Don’t,” she cried, “don’t! I can’t 
bear it. You mustn’t talk like that. You 
must never put yourself below me in any- 
thing again. Itis together, hand in hand 
and side by side, that we are going on. 
Oh, I have thought so much this last 
week, when you were on the way! I’ve 
seemed to see things so clearly. Why, 
Arnold, with such a love as ours, with 
such a love as we can make it, nothing 
else in the world matters. It is the one 
great, eternal thing. I have so much I 
want totell you. Oh, we can never fin- 
ish talking —we’ve got these wretched 
years to make up for. I want to tell you 
about a vision I had one night in a boat, 
with a ‘man of God’ rowing me.” 

“ Maud, what do you mean?” 

“ Well, it’s true, though they don’t call 
him that here.” 

“Whom are you talking about?” 

“My lighthouse keeper—my own 
particular one. To-morrow I am going 
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to take youtosee him. He thinks you're 
dead. I didn’t dare tell him before. 
I was so ashamed to confess that you 
were alive, on one side of the world, 
while I lived on the other.” 

“ Well, I'll go anywhere you'll take me. 
I don’t understand much about it; but if 
anybody thinks I’m dead, I shall have the 
pleasure of informing them that I never 
was so much alive as at this present 
moment.” 

The next day, however, broke chill and 
windy. ‘The waves were rough and white, 
and when Mr. and Mrs. Tremaine came 
down to breakfast, they found an excited 
group upon the piazza, gazing at the angry 
sea. Mrs. Paxton leaned over the edge 
of the railing, with a pair of marine 
glasses in her hand. 

“Qh,” she shrieked, dashing them to 


the floor, “I cannot stand it! Why 
doesn’t some one go? Why doésn’t some 
one swim out? Oh, oh, oh!” She 


ended with incoherent sobs and screams. 

« What is it? ” asked Mrs. Tremaine of 
a palefaced, frightened woman who stood 
near. 

“It’s Mrs. Paxton’s children. They 
are out on the water. They went out 
early, before this terrible wind came up, 
and they can’t manage the boat. We've 
tried to get Mrs. Paxton to go in, but she 
will stand there and watch them.” 

“Why doesn’t some one go out?” 
asked Mrs. Tremaine ; but a glance at the 
angry, rushing waves was almost answer 
enough. 

“They’re so much nearer the light 
than they are to us, that we think they’ll 
put out from there to help them. No 
one dare go from here; the waves grow 
higher every minute.” 

“There goes a boat now,” cried Mrs. 
Tremaine, who had been anxiously scan- 
ning the water. It was true enough; a 
small black object was creeping out over 
the seething waters. It looked like a toy, 
and yet they could see that the solitary 
figure at the oars was making progress 
toward the helpless boat. It was terrible 
to watch the waves, and more terrible to 
listen to Mrs. Paxton’s moans and cries. 

“Let us go away, Arnold,” said his 
wife. “ We cannot help them.” 

But a horrible fascination held them to 
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the spot. Suddenly a bigger wave than 
any that had preceded it swept toward 
the two boats, which were now nearly to- 
gether. The people on the piazza held 
their breath as they watched. It broke 
right over the little boats, which seemed 
to sink into its hollow as into some shel- 
tering cave. A groan arose from the 
watching people. Mrs. Paxton gave a 
despairing shriek and fainted away. The 
wave passed on. They could see dis- 
tinctly the upturned keel of one boat; 
the other seemed to have passed entirely 
from sight. 

“ Arnold,” cried Maud Tremaine, tak- 
ing him by the arm, “let us go out there, 
—over the rocks, I mean. It is too 
horrible to watch it here.” 

He suffered himself to be led by her 
out to the great causeway of bowlders. 
The wind was terrible, and yet they could 
keep their footing there. It was not 
so bad as on the shifting water. They 
jumped and clambered on, she thinking 
only that she could not hasten fast enough, 
he caring for her safety alone. There 
was no one in sight when they reached the 
light, and Maud Tremaine opened the 
door of the lighthouse keeper’s cottage 
and entered breathlessly. 

Michael Fay lay there on a straight sort 
of bench, his garments dripping, his face 
white and drawn, and with a look of 
agony upon his features. His assistant 
and adopted son stood by him. He too 
was very wet, and little pools of water 
formed wherever he stood. He gazed at 
the Tremaines blankly. 

‘“ He’s a-dying,” he said. * I just pulled 
him out, and he ain’t drownded, and yet 
he’s a-dying.”’ 

“Where are the children? ”’ whispered 
Mrs. Tremaine. “ Are they dead too?” 

“No,” he said, in the same slow, stupid 
way, ‘“Ellen’s got ’em, bringing ’em to 
in the next room. They was purty far 
gone. He got hold o’ one, and I caught 
her from him, and then he found the 
other. He was bringing her in, when a 
big wave threw ’em both on the rocks. I 
caught her too, and then I went after 
him, but he couldn’t seem to revive no 
more. I brought him here, and every 


time I try to bring him to he seems to 
He’s dy- 


feel awful, so I’ve let him be. 
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ing, I tell you, and he ain’t drownded 
neither.”’ 

Arnold Tremaine opened the dying 
man’s coat, and put his hand on his heart. 
But the least movement seemed to increase 
the poor fellow’s agony. His face con- 
tracted, and his struggles for breath were 
pitiful to watch. 

“TI know what’s the matter,’ said 
Arnold Tremaine; “ he’s broken one of 
his ribs, and it’s pierced the outer coating 
of his heart. I saw a man die like that 
inahuntonce. He fell on a stone fence, 
and the same thing happened.” 

“Can’t you do anything? ”’ 

“T’mafraid not. I don’t believe even 
a doctor could do anything but make his 
death a little easier.” 

Maud Tremaine knelt beside the hard 
couch on which he lay. She took her 
handkerchief and wiped his wet forehead. 
She put his damp hair back gently, and 
tried to fix his pillow without moving 
him. 

“I’m going to pray that his agony may 
be over very soon,” she said simply. 

She bowed her head, and was quite 
still. Her husband never took his eyes 
away from her, but the lighthouse keeper’s 
assistant kept his fastened upon the dying 
man. Suddenly Michael Fay opened 
his €yes. He looked straight at Mrs. 
Tremaine, but he did not see her. It 
was something beyond her that held his 
gaze. ‘The suffering faded from his face. 
It looked spiritual and radiant. 

“Why, Mary !”’ he said, “Why, Mary!” 

“He has found her,” gasped Mrs. Tre- 
maine. “Qh, Arnold, he has found her.” 

He spoke only once more. Ina low, 
contented tone, as a child might speak in 
its sleep, he murmured, “ JZy God,” and 
that was all. 

They stayed to do for him all that hu- 
man hands could ever do for him now. 

The wind was quieter, and _ boats 
were putting out from shore. Two or 
three men arrived, who had climbed as 
they had, over the bowlders. Mrs. Tre- 
maine went in to see the children. They 
were swathed in strange garments, that 
failed to fit them, and looked pale and 
frightened as they tried to drink cups 
of hot broth. The lighthouse children 
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whispered fearfully to each other in cor- 
ners. One of them emerged finally, and 
came and took her father’s hand. 

“Come, pap,’”’ she said coaxingly, 
“you're all wet. Come and get dry. 
Ma wants you.” 

He looked at her as if he were in a 
dazed condition. Then his eyes left her, 
and wandered back to the dead body of 
the lighthouse keeper. 

“ He’s dead,” he cried, “he’s dead! 
The best friend I ever had, —the best 
man that ever lived! And I couldn’t do 
one thing to help him! I thought I’d 
saved him when I got him out of the 
water, and now he’s dead, he’s dead !”’ 

His little daughter led him away, his 
strong frame shaken by great sobs. Maud 
Tremaine looked at her husband. 

“Let us go,” she said. “There is 
nothing we can do now.” 

They walked over the bowlders again, 
but it was not so hard a walk now, and 
their haste was not so great. There was 
a group waiting for them on the piazza. 

“Oh,” cried Maud Tremaine, “ we will 
have to tell them, and I hate to!” 

Her husband went a few steps in ad- 
vance of her. The people rose at his ap- 
proach, and looked at him curiously. 

“We saw them all taken ashore,”’ said 
one of the men. “Are they all right?” 

“The children are safe,” he answered, 
“but Michael Fay died soon after he got 
there.” 

There was a moment of respectful 
silence. Then Dr. Jennings spoke. “It 
is not for his mortal body that I lament.” 
he said majestically. “It is for his sinful 
soul. ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall 
surely die.’”’ 

Maud Tremaine stepped quickly for- 
ward. Her eyes were very bright, and 
the color rose in her cheeks as she spoke. 

“That is not the only verse in the 
Bible, Dr. Jennings,” she said. ‘“ There is 
that one about ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friend. ” Her voice had an indignant 
ring in it, but it faltered a little as she 
added: “ Michael Fay loved more than 
any man I ever knew; and there is that 
other verse, you know: ‘ Every one who 
loveth is born of God.’”’ 





HAWTHORNE AS AN INTERPRETER OF NEW ENG- 


LAND. 


By Katharine Hillard. 





a) HERE has long been 
Me a passion for affixing 

4 neat little tags to emi- 
nent names in litera- 
ture, which, once af- 
fixed, persist in holding 
their places through a 
sort of superstitious reverence which 
gradually grows up around them. Such 
a popular prejudice has long invested 
Hawthorne with the title of “ the inter- 
preter of New England.” 

That Hawthorne was born in New Eng- 
land, lived there, and wrote about New 
England people and places is very true. 
But how did he write about them? If 
any man’s work can come under the 
head of “pure literature,’ it is Haw- 
thorne’s, and in pure literature the man- 
ner is of as much importance as the mat- 
ter. It does not signify if the voice be 
the voice of Jacob, so long as the hands 
are the hands of Esau. When Shake- 
speare wrote “Twelfth Night,” he laid 
the scene in Illyria, and all his person- 
ages were supposed to be natives of that 
country. But I think if any one should 
write upon “Shakespeare as an inter- 
preter of Illyria,” and should cite the 
inimitable Sir Toby Belch and the ador 
able Sir Andrew Aguecheek as interesting 
sketches of Illyrian character, we should 
say: Goto! Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
belong to the land that lies east of the 
sun and west of the moon; the land that 
Bottom and Quince the Athenians came 
from; the land where Dogberry and 
Verges of Messina live; where Launce- 
lot Gobbo the Venetian, and the Danish 
gravediggers, and the Bohemian Autoly- 
cus make their merry jests, in one and 
the same language — the land of Romance, 
in fine, where shines the light that never 
was on sea or land. We may call it Illy- 
ria or Bohemia or Greece or Denmark, 
if we choose, for it is all one. Nor will 
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it make any difference if we mix up the 
geographical names, and talk about Dog- 
berry as ‘comprehending all vagrom 
men” in Athens instead of Messina, or 
drop Sir Andrew in Denmark instead of 
Illyria. 

We live in an age of science and of 
realism. Our novelists and dramatists 
treat the gravest problems of physiology 
and psychology in their works, and keep 
piles of note-books wherein to accumu- 
late the facts that serve as the foundation 
of their edifice. Wherever we turn, we 
seem to see the inexorable finger of a 
Gradgrind pointed at us, and hear his 
emphatic voice exclaiming, “‘ Now, what 
I want is facts. Facts alone are wanted 
in life. Plant nothing else, and root out 
everything else. You can only form the 
minds of reasoning animals upon facts ; 
nothing else will ever be of any service 
to them. Stick to facts, sir!” If a 
second Shakespeare could arise to-day to 
write for us a second “Winter’s Tale,” 
the critics would so turn and rend him 
for his mistakes in geography, ethnology 
and Bohemian manners and customs, that 
Florizel and Perdita would be ashamed 
to show their faces. Such being the 
temper of the age, we are too apt to fall 
in with it and demand from the poet the 
same elements of truth that we should 
get from the historian. But the realm 
of the poet is that same land of Romance 
of which I have spoken, where all coun- 
tries, customs and characters are mixed 
together as in the shifting phantasma- 
goria of dreams, and the poet baptizes 
them as he chooses. But because you 
are virtuous, shall we have no more cakes 
and ale? 

The character of Hawthorne’s work is, 
it seems to me, purely romantic, and he 
should be classed not with novelists, but 
with poets. It is the poetic quality in 
his books that makes their charm, — not 
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the historical nor the dramatic. Of the 
laws of dramatic construction he had the 
very faintest idea ; of the dramatic faculty, 
properly so called, not a particle. ‘That 
Hawthorne himself realized his true place 
we can see for ourselves by turning to 
the preface of “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” where he has defined his posi- 
tion as a writer of romance, and “ thereby 
wishes to claim,” he says, “ a certain 
latitude in fashion and material, which 
he would not have felt himself entitled to 
assume had he professed to be writing a 
novel;”’ because, as he justly remarks, 
the novel aims at fidelity, not only to the 
possible, but to the probable and ordinary 
course of events, while the romancer 
“has a right to present truth under cir- 
cumstances to a great extent of the 
writer’s own choosing or creation. 

The personages of the tale, though they 
give themselves out to be of ancient 
stability and considerable prominence, 
are really of the author’s own making, or 
at all events, of his own mixing... . 
He would be glad, therefore, if the book 
may be read strictly as a romance, having 
a great deal more to do with the clouds 
overhead than with any portion of the 
actual soil of the county of Essex.” 

This is the author’s own characteriza- 
tion of the book which of all others is the 
one we should look to as a representation 
of New England life. We find such a 
representation, it is true, but it is an en- 
tirely subjective one. ‘The character of 
Hawthorne was pre-eminently that of the 
poet. Sensitive, shrinking, shy, with the 
keen sight of a bird for the dim recesses 
of the soul, and with the delicacy of a 
flower to oppose to the rough handling 
of the world, he lived within himself, and 
what he knew of mankind at large was 
learned by peeping through the pales 
of his enchanted garden. ‘Therefore his 
characters are all but portions of himself, 
the several facets of his own individuality, 
and apart from their intellectual or 
spiritual side have no existence outside 
of the cloud-land whence they sprang. 
The spell of the romancer is over us 
while we read, and we live with him in 
the dusky chambers of his brain; but 
when we shut the book and the critical 
faculty confronts us with searching eyes 


to ask where we have been, we are forced 
to confess that it was not to Salem, but 
to the enchanted gardens of Armida. 

The history of New England is a brief 
one, and neither the country nor the race 
has had time to change materially since 
the Pilgrim Fathers first stepped upon 
the soil; so that we can hardly feel that 
the peculiarities of Hawthorne’s work 
result from his throwing of himself into 
atime that is not familiar to ourselves. 
Even if this explanation would apply to 
“ The Scarlet Letter,’ it will not apply to 
“The House of the Seven Gables,” the 
picture par excellence of New England in 
the minds of most people, but which 
the author has himself told us has “ more 
to do with the clouds overhead than with 
any portion of the actual soil of the 
county of Essex.’’ In fact, the work is 
like the web of the spider, spun from his 
own entrails, not like the nest of the 
bird, built up piece by piece from scraps 
of the outer world. 

The novelists of the new school do not 
draw their inspiration from their own | 
souls ; they seek it from without. When 
Zola, for instance, wished to write a novel 
based on the struggle of the small shops 
with the large, of the hundreds of francs 
with the millions, he spent hours amid 
the turmoil and hubbub of the Magasins 
du Louvre or the Bon Marché, picking 
up bits of local color and fragments of 
dialogue, looking for types of character 
and incidents, questioning salesmen and 
porters, with the same patience with 
which he studied the fish-markets and the 
laundries for other novels. Then, with 
his background once ready, he waits, as 
he himself told De Amicis, to ve for some 
time with his personages. He needs to 
take them up one by one, and then two 
by two, to let them come and go in his 
brain, by night, out walking, while din- 
ing, now catching a word from one, now 
the gesture of another, then lighting upon 
the secret of a third, accustoming himself, 
in fact, so to look upon them as living be- 
ings, that he turns quickly, touched upon 
the shoulder, expecting to see them in 
flesh and blood. ‘Till he has reached 
this stage of illusion, he can do nothing. 
When his characters have thus begun to 
live and move, and have become in- 
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mates of his household, so to speak, he 
has no more trouble with his work; he 
sits down to his novel writing, and lets 
them go their own way, carry on their 
own affairs with each other, trying to 
interfere himself as little as possible, and 
to confine himself to the work of a re- 
porter, so that at times he seems to him- 
self to have nothing to do with his own 
novel. Houses, scenes, dialogues follow 
on each other’s heels, and he sees every- 
thing distinctly, hears the sounds, smells 
the odors, feels every touch so keenly 
that he is startled sometimes, on waking 
from his dream, to find himself alone in 
his own quiet room. ‘This was precisely 
the manner of Balzac, and it is so with 
all the realists. Their method is neces- 
sarily objective ; their creation must be 
apart from and outside of themselves ; 
they must look into other men’s hearts to 
write. 

But the writer of romance cares noth- 
ing for the things of the outer world, save 
as pegs from which to hang his golden 
web of dreams; his concern is not with 
other men’s characters, nor their actions, 
much less their surroundings, but with 
the phantasmagoria in his own soul. That 
-is the theatre that interests him, and 
there are enacted the dramas in which 
he himself plays all the parts. If he de- 
scribe an old manse, or a house of seven 
gables, it is because they have so become 
a part of his dream that he can reproduce 
such a clear but evanescent image of 
them as they might cast by their own re- 
flection in a pool of still water. 

The introductory chapter of “ The Scar- 
let Letter ” describes the Salem Custom 
House, it is true, but principally because 
Hawthorne spent there three hours and a 
halfevery day for three years, by which 
time the dingy edifice had grown to be 
the baseless fabric of a vision and a fit 
place in which to look for old legends of 
witchcraft and tattered letters of scarlet 


and gold. While he stayed there, how- - 


ever, confronted with the mere ghost of 
actual business that hung about the place, 
he could do no romancing ; his imagina- 
tion, paralyzed by reality, utterly refused 
to work, even when the short term of so- 
called business was over and he could 
walk by the sea or retire to his study at 


home. Only when he had left the whole 
thing behind him, relegated it, in fact, to 
the region of dreams, could he weave it 
into his fabric of romance. 

There were certain problems which 
were always before his eyes, certain ques- 
tions which peculiarly affected his own 
nature ; and these are the tmot/s, if we 
may borrow a Wagnerian phrase, of all 
his work. The scenes and the person- 
ages of each romance are merely the 
means of expression, and quite secondary 


in their interest. First and foremost | 


came the problem of sin, the knowledge 
of good and evil, as the thing that differ- 
entiates man from the brute, Donatello 
from the Faun, or the secret sin hidden 
beneath a fair exterior, such as made the 
misery of the Reverend Arthur Dimmes- 
dale and the curse that followed Judge 
Pyncheon, and forms the subject of many 
of the shorter pieces. Secondly, a sensi- , 
tive soul, lover of the beautiful, confronted | 
with undeserved calamity, poverty and 
the scorn of men, as in the tragedy of 
poor Clifford, last tenant of the house 
of the seven gables. Thirdly, the con- 
stant play of fancy round the idea of 
immortal life and undying youth, the 
longing for the elixir sought by Dr. 
Dolliver and Septimius Felton. After 
these dominant ideas came a host of 
lesser fantasies, sometimes sad, some- 
times humorous, but always graceful and 
delicate, and always bearing the _hall- 
mark of their creator in strong relief 
upon their faces. 

Shall we dissect “The House of the 
Seven Gables,” for instance? Take the 
personages of that romance out of their 
fantastic setting, out of the crumbling 
old house, built upon a crime and gloomy 
with traditional terrors ; let Hepzibah or 
Clifford or even Holbrook or Uncle Venner 
step out into the broad light of common 
day ; and can any of us testify to having 
met such beings either in or out of New 
England? Did you ever hear a country 
girl from the eastern states (or any other 
except the dream state) talk as Phebe 
talks, or see a _ swill-man and wood- 
sawyer, even in Boston, who could con- 
verse like Uncle Venner, and whom the 
proudest of the proud would invite to 
breakfast with them? Do we not all 
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feel a thrill of terror when Hepzibah and 
Clifford take that mad excursion in the 
train, lest, confronted with that grim 
reality, they should fade away like one of 
Clifford’s soap-bubbles? It is the con- 
sciousness of their unreality which prompts 
our fear, the feeling of their other-world- 
liness which assails us with such a dread 
conviction of incongruity. And when 
they come into their fortune and go 
off to enjoy it in “a plain, dark-green 
barouche,’’ do we not have a sad con- 
sciousness that that is the end of them, 
and that they might as well have gone 
away in a hearse? If you wish to real- 
ize fully the romantic and utterly ideal 
nature of Hawthorne’s characters, con- 
trast them with Mrs. Stowe’s Sam Law- 
ton, or with Howells’s Silas Lapham or 
Lemuel Barker. 

So pre-eminently was romance the 
field of Hawthorne’s genius, that he not 
only labels his works with the name, but 
is always at his best when his wings are 
quite untrammelled by any connection 
with life around him. “The Scarlet 
Letter ’’ stands high above all his other 
works, because here his genius was set 
free from present time and place and 
allowed a world of its own in which to 
deal with his favorite problem, the nature 
of sin and its effect upon the soul of man. 
What far-reaching flights of the imagina- 
tion, what deep probings of the human 
soul, what lurid splendor of description 
illustrate this magnificent romance! But 
can we really consider it of value as a 
portrait of New England character and 
life, except in so far as the nature of the 
subject and the life of the man who 
wrote it made it so? Why must we 
insist upon demanding grapes from the 
rosebush, or roses from the vine? Let 
us agree with Emerson’s squirrel, that “ all 
is well and wisely put,” and that squirrels 
as well as mountains have their peculiar 
province. 

If we take up the book called by its 
author “The Blithedale Romance,” we 
find Hawthorne once more insisting upon 
the romantic element as the predominat- 
ing one in his story. ‘ His present con- 
cern with the socialist community,” he 
says in his preface, “is merely to establish 
a theatre, a little removed from the high- 
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way of ordinary travel, where the creatures 
of his brain may piay their phantasma- 
gorial antics, without exposing them to 
too close a comparison with the actual 
events of real lives. . . . This atmosphere 
is what the American romancer needs.”’ 
And Hawthorne takes it upon himself 
furthermore to assert most strenuously 
that the characters of the story are en- 
tirely fictitious. “ The self-concentrated 
philanthropist, the high-spirited woman, 
bruising herself against the narrow limi- 
tations of her sex; the weakly maiden, 
whose tremulous nerves endow her with 
sibylline attributes; the minor poet, be- 
ginning life with strenuous aspirations, 
which die out with his youthful fervor, — 
all these might have been looked for at 
Brook Farm, but, by some accident, never 
made their appearance there.” 

It seems to me that in this much-mis- 
understood romance Hawthorne, as he 
intimates, cared little to depict either the 
life at Brook Farm or his fellow-workers 
there, but used the scene simply as a fit- 
ting background for a description of the 
conflict between the ideal and the real in 
life. ‘The moral of the story, if story it 
may be called, is none the less strong for 
being left to the reader’s imagination to 
work out. In the preface to “ The House 
of the Seven Gables ’’ Hawthorne writes : 
‘When romances do really teach any- 
thing, or produce any effective operation, 
it is usually through a far more subtile 
process than the ostensible one,’’ and 
“The Blithedale Romance”? is an admira- 
ble illustration of this truth. Each of the 
characters, with the exception of Priscilla, 
has an ideal, more or less definite, after 
which he or she strives to mould circum- 
stances and men; but as every one of 
these ideals is founded upon egoism, the 
result is a miserable failure. Zenobia 
sought the new conditions of life at the 
Community as a freer atmosphere for the 
play of impulse and for the gratification 
of her love for Hollingsworth ; Coverdale 
hopes to find there the realization of 
a poet’s dreams; Hollingsworth, utterly 
absorbed in his one idea as a philanthro- 
pist, cares not upon whose heart he 
tramples on his way to reform criminals, 
nor how soon he overthrows the whole 
basis of the Community provided his 
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own ends are gained. Only Priscilla, the 
one character without any selfish pur- 
pose, — indeed with so little egoism that 
she becomes that perfect negation which 
is sometimes said to be the masculine 
ideal of a woman’s character, — only 
Priscilla finds her love for Hollingsworth 
rewarded by the opportunity to sacrifice 
her whole life to his. One of the finest 
things in the book, to my mind its highest 
point, is the scene where Coverdale meets 
Hollingsworth after Zenobia’s death (of 
which he has been the indirect cause) 
and his marriage to Priscilla, and asks 
him how many criminals he has reformed. 
** Not one,’ said Hollingsworth, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground. ‘Ever since 
we parted, I have been busy with a single 
murderer ;’ . and I knew what mur-° 
derer he meant, and whose vindictive 
shadow dogged the side where Priscilla 
was not.” 

In all this, as in the rest of Hawthorne’s 
work, there is none of that intense indi- 
vidualization which would make of his 
characters portraits of New England 
life. Even Silas Foster, the farmer, 
who, did he appear in a novel of to- 
day, would ornament the page with end- 
less gems of dialect, converses in an 
English very slightly, if at all, differ- 
entiated from that of the poet or the 
philanthropist. 

As for “The Marble Faun,” that is 
called “The Romance of Monte Beni,” 
and Italy was chosen as its scene, as 
Hawthorne tells us, because it afforded 
“a sort of poetic or fairy precinct, where 
actualities would not be so terribly in- 
sisted. upon as they are, and must needs 
be, in America. No author,’ he con- 
tinues, “‘ without a trial, can conceive of 
the difficulty of writing a romance about 
a country where there is no shadow, no 
antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and 
gloomy wrong, nor anything but a com- 
monplace prosperity, in broad and simple 
daylight, as is happily the case with my 
dear native land. ... Romance and 
poetry, ivy, lichens and wallflowers, need 
ruin to make them grow.” 

] think we have collected sufficient 
evidence to show that Hawthorne never 


intended to be an interpreter of New 
England, and cannot therefore be accused 
of having failed to carry out a design 
which he never entertained. ‘That he 
was a representative of New England in 
one sense is true. His name has been 
coupled with that of Jonathan Edwards 
as a typical instance of the inverse influ- 
ence of environment upon the imagina- 
tion. As the old Puritan divine shut his 
eyes upon the barren surroundings of his 
existence, and turned his mental vision 
inward, to revel in the lurid spectacle of 
eternal torments, so the sensitive poet- 
soul of Hawthorne, confronted with the 
struggle for existence in the same bleak 
and unromantic region, where little that 
was beautiful lay in his daily round, took 
refuge in that inner realm of fancy where 
all things savored of romance. 

In so far as his scenes were laid in 
New England, and in so far as the pecu- 
liarities of his own nature, reflected in 
his personages, were such as we may 
ascribe to her influence, direct or indirect, 
he may be said to interpret New Eng- 
land, — but involuntarily, as it were. 
His object, as we may learn from his 
own words, was always to remove him- 
self far enough from the actual world 
to allow his fancy free play, to permit 
his imagination, freed from the trammels 
of reality, to embody those poetic con- 
ceptions, those psychological problems, 
which were so dear to him and for which 
he gladly exchanged the honors belong- 
ing to the more truthful but more prosaic 
portrayal of our daily life. There has 
been no American author who for keen 
poetic insight, far-reaching and original 
imaginative faculty, delicate and tender 
fancy, dainty touches of humor and 
pathos, and the power of sounding the 
dark depths of the human soul and its 
mysterious problems of sin and suffering, 
can compare with Hawthorne ; and if we 
deny him the crown of the painter of 
real life, the novelist which he never 
aspired to be, it is to wreathe his brows 
instead with the laurels of the poet, with 
the self-same glory, in kind, if not in 
degree, which shines about the heads of 
Milton and of Dante. 
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OLD CITY HALL, 


THE FIRST HOME OF THE LIBRARY, 
HE conception of a Free Public 
Library of the character of tnat 
now possessed by the city of Bos- 
ton was of gradual growth. The most 
remarkable facts in connection with the 
history of this great institution are that 
to a citizen of Paris is due its inception, 
and that from a citizen of London was 
received the first great donation which 

made of the project an assured success. 
It was on the fifth day of May, 1841, 
that a public meeting of the citizens 
of Boston was held in the old Masonic 
Temple, at the corner of Tremont Street 
and ‘Temple Place. The object of the 
gathering was to consider a proposition 
made by M. Alexandre Vattemare, a 
Parisian temporarily residing in Boston, 
that a public literary and scientific in- 
stitute be established in that city. The 
conception of M. Vattemare was of a 
great institute which should include not 
only a library of books, to be free to all, 
but also an art gallery to be equally ac- 
cessible. More in detail, the plan of M. 
Vattemare contemplated a union of the 
literary and scientific societies of the city, 
with their scattered libraries, into one cen- 
tral institution. It was a grand scheme 
and a comprehensive. Carried out in 
its entirety it would have rivalled in its 
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scope the British Museum. 
It was a scheme too grand 
for the Boston of fifty years 
ago, and too comprehensive 
for the best practical results. 
Three great institutions which 
have since that time arisen 
in Boston —the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and the 
Lowell Institute— serve in 
their magnificent work to 
cover the ground contem- 
plated in the scheme of M. 
Alexandre Vattemare. 

The plan thus proposed 
was listened to with great in- 
terest by the people assembled, an in- 
terest rendered more intense, no doubt, 
by very grandeur. The meeting 
appointed a committee, of which the 
first Charles Francis Adams was a mem- 
ber, to consider the subject. At a sub- 
sequent meeting this committee sub- 
mitted a report favorable to the pro- 
ject. They submitted plans and esti- 
mates for a building with accommodations 
for a large public library and a gallery of 
art and in their report expressed the 
hope that such an institution might scon 
“arise amongst us, a monument of the 
public interest in good learning, and a 
noble means of gratifying that interest.” 
They hesitated, however, and admitted 
“serious doubts about recommending a 
plan for present action which must in- 
volve great expenditure of money.” 

It may have been the hesitation of the 
committee which produced a check in 
the plans proposed, or it may have been 
that the times were not fully ripe for the 
establishment of such an_ institution. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the 
plan of a public library in Boston lay 
dormant for fully six years. In Novem- 
ber, 1843, Hon. Martin Brimmer, then 
mayor of Boston, in a message to the 
city council, conveyed the information 
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that a collection of valuable books, num- 
bering fifty volumes, had been presented 
to the city by the municipality of Paris. 
This gift was made at the suggestion of 
M. Vattemare, and was in exchange for a 
similar donation of public documents 
made to that city. These fifty volumes, 
then, printed in the French language, 
formed the nucleus of the present 
noble Public Library of the city of 
Boston. Four years later a second gift 
of books arrived from Paris. These 
were rare and useful volumes, relating 
to the internal police of France, in- 
cluding also statistical works upon sub- 
jects of general and local interest, and 
historical books, illustrated by engrav- 
ings —all forming a collection of ninety- 
six volumes. 

This library of one hundred and fifty 
volumes was deposited in an upper room 
in old City Hall. Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., was then mayor of Boston, a man 
whom history gratefully remembers for 
his progressive spirit and broad views 
upon subjects of public policy. In Oc- 
tober, 1847, in a message to the city 
council, Mayor Quincy again brought to 





public attention the idea of a great pub- 
lic library. He announced that a citizen 
had offered to contribute the sum of five 
thousand dollars toward the establish- 
ment of such a library, on condition that 
the sum of ten thousand dollars should 
be contributed by others. It afterward 
became known that this citizen, who 
so modestly veiled his identity while 
he offered so munificent a donation, 
was none other than Mayor Quincy 
himself. 

This message of the mayor was re- 
ferred to a special committee which was 
“to consider the expediency of commen- 
cing the formation ofa public library, under 
the control and auspices of the city, with 
authority to receive donations for the 
same, either in books or money.” The 
report of this committee was elaborate, 
and recommended an order, which was 
adopted, providing that whenever the pro- 
posed library should reach the value ot 
thirty thousand dollars, a suitable place 
should be provided for it, so arranged 
that the public might use it with freedom. 
An act of the General Court was procured 
authorizing the city to establish and 
maintain a public library for the use of 
its citizens. From this moment the Pub- 
lic Library of the city of Boston had a 
being, although the plan had yet to pass 
through some vicissitudes, and _ several 
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BATES. 


FROM THE PAINTING IN THE TRUSTEES’ ROOM. 


years were still to pass by before the 
dreams of its promoters were to be fully 
realized. 

In the year 1848 it was gravely pro- 
posed that a union should be effected be- 
tween the Public Library and the Boston 
Atheneum. Negotiations were opened 
with the trustees which looked toward 
the opening of the library of the Athe- 
nzum to the public. The plan proposed 
was that the city should pay to the cor- 
poration of the Athenzum the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, and should further- 
more pay the annual sum of five thousand 
dollars. The plan contemplated the 


appointment of four directors by the city 
council, who, in connection with six 
designated by the trustees, should con- 
stitute a board of management. It is 
fortunate for the public that the project 
did not commend itself to the proprietors 
of the Athenzeum, and that it was finally 
abandoned. 

A year later an impetus was given to 
the library by the receipt of several im- 
portant gifts of books. A large collec- 
tion of government publications, embra- 
cing the most important documents from 
the foundation of the federal govern- 
ment down to the year 1840, one 
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thousand volumes in all, 
Hon. Edward Everett. 
Winthrop followed with a gift of nearly 
three hundred volumes, and others still 
were received from J. D. Williams, Hon. 


were proffered by S. A. Eliot, 
Hon. Robert C. 


Dr. J. Mason Warren and 

others. 
The Public Library had now 
considerable proportions : 
comprised few books of 


assumed 


; but as yet it 
general interest. 
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DONATING FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS tO THE LIBRARY, 


It still retained its position in an upper and the secretary of the school commit- 
room in City Hall, and as yet none save tee, Edward Capen, was designated to 
city officials or employees were allowed occupy that position. He may there- 
access to the volumes. It had become fore be regarded as the first librarian of 
necessary, however, to employ a librarian, the Boston Public Library, 
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In the year 1850 the Public Library 
received its first donation of money. To 
Hon. J. P. Bigelow, then mayor of Bos- 
ton, belongs the honor of making this 
donation. ‘The sum contributed was one 
thousand dollars, not a great sum, it is 
true, but sufficient to give a strong stimu- 


lus to a project now advancing in pop- 
ularity. Immediately following this gift 
came to the city council a communication 
from Hon. Edward Everett, announcing his 
readiness to convey tothecity the volumes 
already tendered, and suggesting that, 
were a suitable building provided for a 
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public library, other and larger donations 
of books would no doubt be received 
from others. This was the first sugges- 
tion of a building to be devoted to the 
uses of the Public Library. Some years 
were yet to elapse before the time should 
become ripe for the consummation of so 
ambitious a project. In the mean time 
the ground floor of the Adams School- 
house, on Mason Street, was appropriated 


MULT 
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It was now opened to the public, under 
rules quite similar to those which still 
obtain. The idea from the beginning 
was that such restrictions only were to 
be placed upon the use of the library by 
the whole people as would insure the 
proper care and safety of the property. 
But now is to be chronicled what 
must be regarded as the most important 
event in the history of the Boston Pub- 
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THE BOYLSTON STREET BUILDING, 


and fitted up for the occupancy of the 
library. Here it remained until the 
erection and occupation of the building 
on Boylston Street, just abandoned for 
more ample and convenient quarters. 
The library had now reached the di- 
mensions of about four thousand volumes, 
and by the time that the quarters in 
Mason Street were ready for occupancy 
it had increased to five thousand volumes. 


lic Library, the event which placed it 
upon a firm basis and insured its per- 
petuity. In October, 1852, was received 
by the mayor of Boston a letter from 
Mr. Joshua Bates, a native of Boston, 
but then a successful merchant in Lon- 
don, making the munificent proposition 
that if the city of Boston would pro- 
vide a suitable building for a public li- 
brary he would take pleasure in con- 
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OLD BATES HALL, 


tributing the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
for the purchase of books. 

As may be imagined, this offer gave a 
wonderful impulse to the plan which 
for eleven years had been struggling for 
recognition. The city authorities with 
enthusiasm at once set about the con- 
summation of the project. The plan of 
erecting a building and establishing a 
great public literary institution in Bos- 
ton no longer seemed chimerical. The 
public mind rapidly became educated to 
the belief that the vision even of Vatte- 


mare was not the fantastic dream which 
many had regarded it. Various sites 
for a building were proposed, and an es- 
tate on Somerset Street was purchased 
by the city, with the intention of erect- 
ing the library building on the slope of 
Beacon Hill. A site upon the Public 
Garden was also proposed, while others 
still urged the extension of the City Hall 
for the purposes of a library. But the 
location upon Boylston Street, at the foot 
of Boston Common, was at last selected, 
and here was the building erected. 
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THE STORY OF THE 

Edward Everett was then president of 
the trustees of the Public Library, and 
Benjamin Seaver, mayor, was chairman 
of the committee of the city council on 
the Public Library. Under their direction 
the site for the building was purchased 
for the sum of seventy-three thousand 
dollars. ‘To this was subsequently added 
a lot in the rear, at acost of twenty- 
four thousand dollars more. The erec- 
tion of the building was begun almost 
immediately, under the charge of a com- 
mission of which Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp was the chairman. 

Meanwhile the Public Jibrary, even 
in its cramped and inconvenient quarters, 
became extremely popular in Boston. A 
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EDWARD CAPEN. 


FIRST LIBRARIAN. 


reading-room in connection with the 
library had been opened to the public on 
the twentieth of March, 1854; and the 
circulation of books for home use began 
on the second day of the following May. 
Almost immediately fully six thousand 
citizens registered their names for the 
use of the library, and an average of three 
hundred persons daily resorted to it. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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The rooms in Mason Street speedily be- 
came too strait for the accommodation 
of the library and its frequenters. ‘The 
space for the deposit of the books be- 
came filled, by reason of rapid accessions, 
and two rooms in the Quincy School- 
house on Tyler Street were placed at the 
disposal of the trustees for the temporary 
deposit of books. 

On September 17, 1855, the two hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the city, the work of con- 
struction of the library building had so 
far progressed that the corner stone was 
laid. On this occasion an address was 
made by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, presi- 
dent of the commission. 

When the news of this ceremony 
reached the ears of Mr. Bates, in London, 
he addressed still another communication 
to the mayor of Boston. Two years be- 
fore his promised donation of fifty thou- 
sand dollars had been paid, and the 
income of this fund had been applied to 
the purchase of books. Mr. Bates now 
proposed, in addition to this fund already 
established, to purchase and present to 
the city aconsiderable number of books, 
in order “to render this free public li- 
brary at once extensively useful, as a large 





CHARLES CARLETON 


JEWETT. 


LIBRARIAN, 1857-1868. 
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collection of books, in as many depart- 
ments of human knowledge as possible.” 

This fresh proposition, grateful as it 
was to the trustees of the library and to 
the people of Boston, created a new 
problem. ‘The quarters at Mason Street 
and at the Quincy School were both 
crowded with books, and there was no 
place where the promised volumes might 
be deposited and at the same time be 
accessible to the public. To meet the 





JUSTIN WINSOR, 


LIBRARIAN, 1868-1877. 


emergency a house was secured in that 
curious, quiet little court, in the heart of 
busy Boston, and yet apart from its bustle 
and confusion, known as Boylston Place. 
Here shelves were erected, and the dona- 
tion of Mr. Bates, when it arrived, was set 
in order and properly catalogued. These 
books were more in number and greater 
in value than had been anticipated, num- 
bering twenty-five thousand volumes, and 
being valued at forty-five thousand 
dollars. 

On the first day of January, 1858, the 
new building was completed and dedi- 
cated to the use of the people. From 
the small nucleus of four thousand vol- 
umes, when the Mason Street rooms 
were first opened to the public the li- 


brary had now grown to a collection of 
sixty thousand volumes, besides about 
seventeen thousand pamphlets. The li- 
brary had increased in popularity in a like 
ratio. From a list of six thousand names 
registered for the use of the library at the 
opening of the year 1854, the number 
of its patrons at the beginning of the year 
1858 had become nearly sixteen thousand. 

The dedication of the new library 
building was a historic event in Boston. 
The occasion was a gala day in the city. 
“‘The weather,” says the official account 
of the ceremonies, “‘was remarkably fine 
for the season of the year, and the oc- 
casion passed off most agreeably.”’ The 
3oston Light Infantry, with the Boston 
Brigade Band, acted as escort to the 
mayor, the city council and municipal of- 
ficers, the commissioners and trustees of 
the Public Library, the teachers of the 
public schools, the governor, lieutenant- 
governor and other officials of the Com- 
monwealth, the president, fellows and 





SAMUEL A. GREEN. 


ACTING LIBRARIAN, 1877-1878. 


faculty of Harvard College, the judges of 
the federal and state courts, and many other 
officials, who marched in solemn proces- 
sion from the City Hall to the building 
to be dedicated. The dedicatory address 
was pronounced by Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, then in the height of his powers 
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and fame as a platform orator. Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice, then mayor of Boston, 
and afterward the governor of the Com- 
monwealth, made the address on receiv- 
ing the keys, and Hon. Edward Everett, 
president of the board of trustees, receiv- 
ing them in turn from the mayor, made 
the final speech of the occasion. How 
remarkable that two men whose names 
are written on the list of our country’s 
great orators, — Winthrop and Everett, 
— should both have filled important parts 
at this notable ceremony ! 


“Tt was,” said Mr. Winthrop, “a poetical and 
beautiful conceit of the great philosopher of 
our Motherland, — of Bacon, I mean, the con- 
temporary and fellow-countryman of our Pilgrim 
Fathers, — that ‘libraries are as the shrines, 
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where all the relics of the ancient saints, full of 
true virtue, and that without delusion or impos- 
ture, are preserved and reposed.’ But Cicero, 
methinks, did better justice to the theme. We 
are told that when that illustrious orator and 
statesman saw the books which composed his 
precious library fairly arranged in the apartment 
which he had provided for them in his villa at 
Antium, he wrote to his friend Atticus, ‘ Postea 
vero quam Tyrranio mihi libros disposuit, mens 
addita videtur mets @dibus. ‘Now that my 
books have been put in their places by your 
learned Greek Tyrranio, a soul seems to have 
been added to my dwelling.’ ” 


Very graceful was the allusion of 
Mr. Winthrop to his contemporary, Mr. 
Everett, in the words with which he con- 
tinued, addressing Mayor Rice : — 

“ And our own American Cicero is at this mo- 


ment at your side, sir, prepared to receive these 
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JONATHAN PHILLIPS, 


keys from your hand, in behalf of the Trustees 
over whom he so fitly presides; and under his 
auspices and with the aid of his associates, it is 
hardly too much to say that a living, breathing, 
imperishable soul will have been infused into this 
now merely material structure. Yes, my friends, 
within these walls shall soon be gathered, not 
merely the mighty masters of philosophy and 
rhetoric, of history and poetry, whom the Roman 
Cicero recognized and revered as introducing a 
soul into his dwelling, but the great lights of all 
ages, the wise and learned of all climes, and those 
especially who have 
adorned a_ civilization 
and vindicated a liberty 
and illustrated a Christi- 
anity that Cicero never 
conceived of shall be 
congregated around 
them. . . . And not 
the reverend fathers and 
acute doctors only shall 
answer to our call, but 
here also the poets of 
all ages shall be ever 
ready to sing to us their 
choicest strains; the 
dramatists of all ages to 
rehearse to us their rich- 
est scenes of wit or of 
woe; the orators of all 
ages to recite to us the 
triumphant argument or 
the thrilling appeal 
which may have shaken 
empires from their base, 
or changed the current 
of the world’s affairs. 

. Here the great in- 





anism of the heavens, the testimony of the rocks, 
and the marvels and mysteries of animal and 
vegetable life. Here the glowing pictures of 
fiction and fancy shall pass and repass before our 
vision, beneath the magic wand of a Scott, a 
Dickens or a Cooper; the living portraits of sages 
and patriots of other lands and of our own land 
be displayed to us by a Guizot or a Brougham, a 
Carlyle or a Campbell, a Sparks or an Irving, and 
the grander panorama of history be unrolled for 
us by a Gibbon or a Grote,a Hume or a Macau- 
lay, a Bancroft or a Motley.” 


Mayor Rice was scarcely less eloquent 
in his brief reply upon receiving the keys 
of the building. 


“This institution,” said he, “is but the per- 
fected fruit from that vigorous root which was 
planted in 1635 by the master of the original free 
school in Boston, and which first rose as a single 
stalk, then spread abroad its healthful branches 
and dropped its scions into the earth, like the 
famous banyan tree of India, till it has multiplied 
itself in every quarter of our municipal domain, 
and gathers beneath its refreshing shades to-day 
nearly thirty thousand of our youthful population. 
This institution, therefore, is not an accident; 
strictly speaking it is not a design, but a beautiful 
and inevitable result of the active influences 
which preceded it—a result fraught with the 
elements of reproductive power — never itself to 
be superseded, but to be amplified and extended 
into other forms and newer forces.” 


In transmitting the keys to the trustees, 
Mayor Rice alluded to the broad idea 
which underlay the project now approach- 
ing its realization. 


* This building,’ he 
said, ** is committed to 
your charge as the 
property of the peo- 
ple; its privileges are 
to be as free as air, as 
universal as our popu- 
lation. The rich and 
the poor are to be 
alike welcome at its 
doors, the high and the 
lowly born, the masses 
who wield the hammers 
of toil, and the unen- 
vied few who are reared 
in affluence and ease. 
Genius knows no rank, 
but chooses her vota- 
ries from all. Here 
she shall henceforth 
spread her perpetual 
banquet.” 


The address of 
Mr. Everett, in re- 
ceiving the keys of 


terpreters of nature shall MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN. the new building, 


unfold to us the mech- 
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was reminiscent and 
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biographical in its nature. He discussed 
at length the early life of Benjamin 
Franklin, and Franklin’s love for read- 
ing, which led him to deprive himself 
even of the necessities of life for its 





ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 


indulgence, and which in after years 
brought to him wisdom and honor. 


“If there is one lesson more than another,” 
said Mr. Everett, “directly deducible from the 
life of Franklin, it is the close connection of a 
thoroughly practical and useful life and career 
with books, libraries and reading. If there is a 
thing on earth which would have gladdened his 
heart, could he have anticipated it, it would be 
the knowledge that his native city, in two genera- 
tions after his death, would found a library like 
this, to give to the rising generation and to the 
lovers of knowledge of every age that access to 
books of which he so much felt the want. . 
The trustees have done what they could to con- 
nect some reference to Franklin with an institu- 
tion which would have been the object of his 
warmest affections, by providing that every Frank- 
lin medal boy shall be entitled to its privileges; 
and, inasmuch as the accumulating fund which 
he bequeathed to the city, and which now ex- 
ceeds seventy thousand dollars, has proved almost 
wholly unavailing for the primary object of the 
bequest, it deserves consideration whether, when 
it has reached a sufficient magnitude, as it will 
before the end of this century, the interest of the 
fund, if it can be legally done, might not advan- 
tageously be appropriated as a permanent endow- 
ment for the support of the library.” 


It is interesting to remember that 
simultaneously with the erection of a 


new and magnificent edifice for the Pub- 
lic Library far exceeding in beauty and 
utility that which then seemed so per- 
fect, the century of Franklin’s bequest 
has expired, and with it has been pro- 
jected the foundation of a system of 
trade schools such as would have de- 
lighted the heart of the founder. 

A pleasant episode, and one productive 
of a substantial result, occurred during 
the somewhat informal address of Mr. 
Everett. Interrupting himself in the 
midst of his discourse, he made a sug- 
gestion, in the form of a motion, that 
each person present at the exercises of 
dedication should present one book to 
the library. The motion, being put to 
the audience by Mayor Rice, was adopted 
with enthusiasm. The result of this sug- 
gestion, thus felicitously made, was the 
increase of the library by nearly fifteen 
hundred volumes. 

Although the new library building was 
now completed and dedicated, some mat- 
ters in the way of fixtures and furniture 





THE ROXBURY BRANCH OF THE BOSTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


remained to be completed before the 
building could be occupied by the li- 
brary. Early in February, 1858, how- 
ever, all was in readiness, and the re- 
moval of the books to their new home 
was begun. The volumes given by Mr. 
Bates, and then reposing in the house on 
Boylston Place, were the first removed 
and placed upon the proper shelves in 
the new building. ‘Those stored in the 
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Quincy schoolhouse followed, and lastly, 
the main portion of the library was re- 
moved from the Mason Street building. 
The library, numbering not far from sixty 
thousand volumes, besides about sixteen 
thousand pamphlets, was now in its new 
home, and its real work was fairly begun. 
For thirty-seven years this building was 
occupied, until it in turn became too 
strait, and the present beautiful and 
capacious edifice, elsewhere fully de- 
scribed,* was erected and opened to the 
public in March, 1895. 

Edward Capen, the first librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, had acted as clerk 
of the commissioners for the erection of 
the first library building, in addition to 
his other duties. In the year 1857 an 
ordinance of the city was adopted, by 
which the office of superintendent of the 
library was created, and C. C. Jewett was 
appointed to that office. ‘This was just 





THEODORE PARKER. 


prior to the dedication of the library 
building. Mr. Jewett occupied the posi- 
tion to the satisfaction of all until his 
death in January, 1868. In the following 
month, Justin Winsor, now librarian of 
Harvard College, was elected to the posi- 
tion of superintendent. He remained in 

* See article on ‘‘ The Boston Public Library,” by C. 


Howard Walker, in the New ENGLAND MaGazine for 
May, 1895. 


office until October 1, 1877, when he re- 
signed. Dr. Samuel A. Green, one of the 
trustees, was placed in temporary charge 
of the library, and in the following May, 
the trustees having in the mean time been 
incorporated, Dr. Green was chosen act- 
ing librarian. He held the position until 
October 1, 1878, when Hon. Mellen 
Chamberlain, having been elected libra- 
rian in the previous August, entered upon 





J. INGERSOLL BOWDITCH. 


the duties of his office. Dr. Green hav- 
ing been elected clerk of the corpora- 
tion, under the act of incorporation 
retained that position. Judge Chamber- 
lain remained in office for about twelve 
years, when he in turn resigned. A con- 
siderable interregnum then occurred in 
the office of librarian. About two years 
after the resignation of Judge Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Theodore Dwight was appointed 
to the vacancy. He occupied the posi- 
tion of librarian during 1892 and 1893, 
and then resigned. For a year or more 
the library was without an appointed 
head, Mr. Samuel A. B. Abbott, the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, per- 
forming the administrative work. 

Upon the occupation of the new 
library building Mr. Herbert Putnam was 
chosen librarian by the unanimous vote 
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of the trustees. It was an excellent 
choice. Mr. Putnam’s experience had 
well qualified him for the task. Born in 
1861 of old New England stock, and 
educated at Harvard College and the 
Columbia Law School, he was in 1885, 
admitted a member of the Minnesota 
bar. He had for a year prior to this 
date been in charge of the Minneapolis 
Atheneum. Upon the basis of this in- 
stitution Mr. Putnam founded and organ- 
ized the Minneapolis Public Library and 
became its first librarian. He made two 
trips to Europe for the purpose of pur- 
chasing books for the library. At the 
end of seven years of service he resigned, 
leaving behind him a well-organized and 
well-chosen library of sixty thousand vol- 
umes, fifty thousand of which he had 
himself purchased. He left it housed in 
a fine new building, erected at an ex- 
pense of $325,000, and with an annual 
income from the city of $60,000, a special 
book fund of $10,000, and a library circu- 
lation ranking fifth in the United States. 
In 1891 Mr. Putnam came to Boston 
and resumed the practice of law. He 
was about to remove to New York, when 
he was tendered the position of librarian 
of the Boston Public Library. Person- 
ally Mr. Putnam is admirably fitted for 
the important position which he occupies. 
He is young and vigorous, quiet and 
unostentatious in manner, gentle in 
speech, and thoroughly courteous withal. 
His family is one long 
known to the literary 
world, his father hav- 
ing been the founder 
of the old-established 
book publishing house 
of George P. Putnam’s 
Sons, in New York. 
Some of the long- 
time members of the 
working force of the 
library should be men- 
tioned here. Of these, 
Miss Caroline E. J. 
Porée leads in point 
of service. It was in 
1859, when the now 
abandoned library 
building was still new, 
that Miss Porée first ALLEN 
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GEORGE TICKNOR, 


joined the force of which she has been 
so efficient a member. For many years 
she was in charge of the reading-room. 
In the present edifice she is in charge of 
the periodical room. ‘The next in order 
is Mr. James L. Whitney, who entered 
the service of the library in 1869. Mr. 
Whitney is the head of the catalogue de- 
partment, and is the author and editor of 
all the catalogues, handbooks and kindred 
publications which the 
reading public find so 
useful. Mr. Arthur 
Mason Knapp is the 
librarian in charge of 
Bates Hall, which po- 
sition he has occupied 
since 1878. His ser- 
vice with the library, 
however, dates from 
1875 ; the removal of 
the library to the new 
building, in January of 
the present year, 
marked the exact com- 
pletion of his twentieth 
year of service. With 
Mr. Knapp in the li- 
brary there is little 


BROWN. need of a catalogue. 
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The searcher for information concerning 
any subject which he desires to study 
has but to apply to him and the material 
wished is immediately set before him. 
To the student whose time is precious, 
or who is but slightly acquainted with the 
system of the library, Mr. Knapp’s aid is 
invaluable. To procure a new librarian 
would be an easy task compared with that 
of endeavoring to supply the place of such 
public servants as Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Knapp. Mr. José F. Carret is the equal 
of Mr. Knapp in point of service, having 
joined the library’s 
working force in 
1875. For many 
years Mr. Carret oc- 
cupied the position 
of registrar of the 
library. Since the 
occupation of the 
new building he has 
assumed the posi- 
tion of keeper of 
the special libraries. 

Every frequenter 
of the library is fa- 
miliar with the 
slight, agile form, 
the silvery hair, the 
soft but quick 
movements and the 
grave, dignified 
countenance of Mr. 
Edward ‘Tiffany, the 
assistant librarian 
in Bates Hall, al- 
though hundreds do 
not know his name. 
Especially useful is 
he as an assistant to 
readers who are seeking books in some 
especial line of study. He is remarkably 
well versed in French and German fic- 
tion. 

The library has been rich in noble 
benefactors. The gifts of Joshua Bates 
have been already described. Mr. Bates’s 
bust and his portrait are treasured within 
the walls of the library as priceless heri- 
tages ; and upon his death, which occurred 
in September, 1864, the main hall of the 
library was named in his honor, a feature 
which has been retained in the new edi- 
fice. The gifts of Edward Everett and 
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THE PRESENT LIBRARIAN 


OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Robert C. Winthrop have also received 
mention. Others whose _ benefactions 
have greatly added to the efficiency of the 
library are Jonathan Phillips, who gave by 
direct gift and by bequest the sum of 
$30,000; Abbott Lawrence, who be- 
queathed $10,000 ; George Ticknor, who 
by will gave a library of 4,000 volumes 
and the sum of $4,o00 for its increase ; 
Henry L. Pierce, who gave $5,000; Miss 
Charlotte -Harris, who devised $10,000 ; 
Professor Daniel Treadwell, whose _ be- 
quest, with later additions, amounted to 
$10,700; J. Inger- 
soll Bowditch, who 
gave annually ior 
more than ten years 
the sum of $500, 
and who at his 
death bequeathed 
$10,000; and Ar- 
thur Scholfield, who 
in 1883 bequeathed 
contingently the 
sum of $50,000, 
and Joseph Schol- 
field, who seven 
years later be- 
queathed its in- 
crease, amounting 
to about $12,000 
more. Among 
other benefactors 
who are deserving 
of mention here are 
Samuel Appleton, 
who in 1852 gave 
the sum of $1,000 ; 
Mrs. Sally I. K. 
Shepard, who three 
years later gave a 
like sum ; the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association, which in May, 1877, gave 
its collection of books amounting to 18,- 
ooo volumes; Mrs. Eliza Mary Thayer 
of Roxbury, who in 1877 bequeathed a 
library of 800 volumes; Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, whose gifts made at various times 
have reached the sum of $2,000, be- 
sides a collection of books, pamphlets 
and engravings relating to Benjamin 
Franklin; and Mrs. John G. Gilbert, 
who in December, 1889, presented the 
library with a collection of dramatic 
works, comprising eleven hundred vol- 
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umes, the property of her deceased hus- 
band. 

The extension of the geographical 
limits of the city from time to time re- 
sulted in an extension also of the Public 
Library and of its scope. Branch libra- 
ries had already been opened in South 
Boston and East Boston, when in July, 
1873, a branch library was established in 
Roxbury and opened with 5,700 volumes. 
A year later, when the annexation of 
Charlestown and Brighton occurred, the 
public libraries already established in 
those places became branches of the 
Boston library. In January, 1875, the 
Dorchester branch library, with 4,000 
volumes, was opened to the public, and 
a delivery of the same branch was es- 
tablished at the Lower Mills village. 
The Dorchester and Milton library added 
to this its collection of books, numbering 
nearly two thousand volumes. A branch 
library was opened at the South End, in 
Boston, in August, 1877, and another in 
Jamaica Plain in September of the same 
year. A few years later, delivery stations 
were opened in the villages of Mattapan 
and Neponset, both in the Dorchester 
district, and still later, one at Mt. Bow- 
doin, in the same district. In 1889, a 
station was opened at Allston in the 
Brighton district. All these branches 
and stations greatly increased the scope 
and influence of the library and aided in 
establishing it more firmly as a magnifi- 
cent adjunct to the public school system 
of the city. 

In addition to the general library, 
which is strong in very many departments 
of learning, several special libraries have 
from time to time been added by gift or 
purchase. While the volumes of these 
libraries are accessible to the public 
equally with those of the general library, 
the individuality of the special libraries 
is in every case retained. They were in 
the Boylston Street building kept care- 
fully in alcoves by themselves. When 
the present grand edifice was erected in 
Copley Square especial provision was 
made for the placing of these libraries ; 
for their better preservation and display, 
as well as to increase their accessibility 
and efficiency. In many cases special 
rooms were arranged for their occupancy, 
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where they are magnificently housed as 
well as readily reached by special stu- 
dents. 

Of these special libraries the most an- 
cient is that known as the Prince Library. 
This was formed by the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, a pastor of the Old South Church, 
in the eighteenth century, and by him 
bequeathed, in the year 1758, to that 
church. For many years it occupied a 
position in the tower of the Old South 
Meeting-House, where in 1816 was dis- 
covered the third volume of the priceless 
manuscript of the diary of John Win- 
throp, which doubtless once belonged to 
the Prince collection. This manuscript 
is now the most highly valued of the 
possessions of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society. In this collection also was 
once, no doubt, deposited the valuable 
manuscript history of the Plymouth plan- 
tation, written by Governor Bradford, 
and for many years lost. The story of 
the discovery of this manuscript in 1855 
in the library of the Bishop of London at 
Fulham, and its subsequent publication 
in this country, is familiar to all bibliog- 
raphers ; the story of its wanderings from 
the time of its disappearance from the 
Prince library until its discovery in 
England has never been traced. In the 
year 1866 this interesting collection of 
books was deposited by the deacons of 
the Old South Church in the Public 
Library. Among the rare books which it 
includes are two copies of the Bay Psalm- 
Book, which was printed at Cambridge in 
the year 1640, and is doubtless the first 
book printed in the British colonies in 
North America. There are also copies 
of the first edition of Eliot’s translation 
of the Bible into the Indian tongue (Cam- 
bridge, 1663), and of the second edition 
of the same work (1685), as well as a 
copy of Eliot’s Indian Primer. The 
books and manuscripts which form the 
collection are of great value as illustrat- 
ing the early history of New England. 

The Parker Library, numbering nearly 
15,000 volumes, comprises the private 
collection of Theodore Parker, and was 
by him bequeathed to the Public Library 
in 1860. In writing of this library, Col- 
onel Thomas Wentworth Higginson once 
said : — 
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“It was the work of a man possessing a more 
omnivorous passion for books than almost any of 
his contemporaries in this country and enabled 
by circumstances to gratify that passion more and 
more as time went on. It was formed by a 
scholar upon the lines of his own particular 
studies, but projecting those lines far beyond 
what he could reasonably expect to accomplish in 
a lifetime.” 


The library includes dictionaries and 
grammars in many languages, and is 
especially strong in the departments of 
history, theology, philosophy and the 
classics. Parker made a specialty of 
books upon American history, and espe- 
cially such as bear upon the anti-slavery 
controversy. 

The Bowditch Library, although com- 
paratively small, is valuable for its col- 
lection of mathematical and astronomical 
works. ‘This library includes the private 
collection of the late Nathaniel Bowditch, 
which was given to the Public Library 
in the year 1858, and which has since 
been largely increased by the gift of J. 
Ingersoll Bowditch, already mentioned, 
and by gifts of other members of that 
family. 

Allusion has already been made to the 
gift of George Ticknor. ‘The collection 
of books given by him, and which bears 
the name of the Ticknor Library, is for 
the greater part in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages. It contains many early 
printed books of extreme rarity, some 
being examples of publications which were 
suppressed by ecclesiastical power when 
such use of power was possible, others 
being copies of volumes limited editions 
of which were printed. Some of these 
volumes bear the date of the eighteenth, 
seventeenth, sixteenth, and even of the 
fifteenth centuries. 

The Barton Library was formed by 
Thomas Pennant Barton between the 
years 1834 and 1866. ‘This library in- 
cludes a large collection of Shakespear- 
iana, comprising more than thirteen hun- 
dred different editions of the works of the 
great poet. In this collection are found 
the first four folios, with several repro- 
ductions, twenty-two of the early quarto 
editions of the single plays, with several 
of the later issues of the quartos, and 
many of the valuable later editions of 
Shakespeare, including translations. The 


Barton Library is also rich in early edi- 
tions of other dramatic literature, particu- 
larly the English drama, while the de- 
partments of poetry, the classics and 
history are represented, in many instances, 
by choice and unique editions. The 
collection includes many early specimens 
of printing of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Holinshed’s Chronicles, edi- 
tions of 1547 and 1587, the “ Vinegar 
Bible,” 1717, Greene’s “‘ Groatsworth of 
Wit,”’ 1629, and “ England’s Parnassus,’ 
1600, are examples of these rarities. 

In the year 1890 an excitement was 
created among bibliographers by the 
announcement that the library of the late 
Samuel L. M. Barlow was to be sold by 
auction in New York City. This library 
had long been celebrated especially for 
its remarkable collection of works relat- 
ing to America, some of which are of 
great rarity. This was a department in 
which the Boston Public Library was by 
no means strong. At the request of the 
trustees of the library a special appro- 
priation was made by the city govern- 
ment for the purchase of books at this 
sale. Many notable additions were made 
to the library by this means, among which 
may be mentioned Sir Francis Drake’s 
“The World Encompassed,” 1635, Fro- 
bisher’s ‘‘ Narratio Historica,” 1580, and 
other early works of travel and explora- 
tion. ‘The purchase is especially rich in 
early New England literature, among 
which are copies of the exceedingly rare 
publications of John Eliot, Roger Will- 
iams’s “‘ Key into the Languages of Amer- 
ica,’ 1643, and his “ The Bloudy Tenant 
yet more Bloudy,” 1652, Captain John 
Smith’s “ True Relation,’”’ 1608, and 
Captain John Underhill’s “ Newes from 
America,” 1638. An absolutely unique 
book purchased at this sale, and to the 
people of Massachusetts of almost price- 
less value, is a manuscript volume of the 
earliest colonial records of Massachu- 
setts Bay, entitled “ A True Copie of the 
Courte Booke of the Governor and Society 
of the Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land.” The handwriting of this copy 
has been attributed both to Increase 
Nowell and to Edward Rawson, the 
second and third secretaries of the Great 
and General Court after the organization 
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under the first charter. It is enriched 
with marginal notes by Governor Richard 
Bellingham, and a memorandum as to its 
former ownership in the handwriting of 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson of the 
Revolutionary period. The library also 
secured at this sale a Latin copy of the 
first letter of Columbus addressed to 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1493 announ- 
cing his discovery of the New World. 

At about the same time that these valu- 
able additions were made to the library 
it received other similar acquisitions from 
the library of the late John A. Lewis. In 
this collection the writings of Cotton, In- 
crease, Samuel, Richard and Nathaniel 
Mather are largely represented, as well as 
others equally rare and interesting. There 
are works by Thomas Prince, by William 
Cooper, by Samuel Willard and John 
Cotton, by William Penn and by James 
Otis. This library also includes several 
issues from the press of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, including copies of “ Poor Richard’s 
Almanack.” 

Another of the special libraries is that 
of President John Adams, numbering 
perhaps fifteen hundred volumes, valuable 
both for its historic interest and for the 
publications of the early Revolutionary 
period. 

The Hunt Library is a small but inter- 
esting collection of books on the West 
Indies, bequeathed by Mr. Benjamin P. 
Hunt. 

The Franklin Library, consisting of 
editions of the writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, together with books, pamphlets 
and engravings illustrating his life, was 
presented by Dr. Samuel A. Green, and 
receives the income of a fund established 
by him for its increase. 

The Thayer Library, comprising now 
about fifteen hundred volumes, was the 
bequest of Miss Eliza Mary ‘Thayer of 
Roxbury, and has been increased by gifts 
from her sisters, Mrs. R. Anne Nichols, 
Mrs.. Susan Thayer Balch and Miss Caro- 
line Coddington Thayer. This is a col- 
lection of illustrated works, and contains 
several thousand portraits. 

The most recent acquisition in the 
form of a special library is the Brown 
Musical Library, the gift of Mr. Allen A. 
Brown. ‘This was made available for 


public use upon the opening of the new 
library building, where it has been placed 
in a room set apart for its special occu- 
pancy. The seven thousand volumes of 
this library have been chosen with rare 
intelligence, and cover every department 
of musical literature. They are beauti- 
fully bound in leather, and merely from 
an esthetic point of view this library 
is the most beautiful of the special li- 
braries. 

In the year 1858 the library began 
to receive the publications of the British 
Patent Office. These, together with the 
publications of the American Patent 
Office for many years past, constitute a 
large special library contained in a room 
by itself, where the volumes are accessi- 
ble to all. 

The Public Library of Boston now 
comprises upward of half a million vol- 
umes, selected with the greatest intelli- 
gence and care. As a working library it 
is not excelled by any in our country, 
while it rivals closely the world-renowned 
library of the British Museum. 

The present library building was 
erected at an expense of two and a half 
million dollars, and the library itself 
represents an expenditure of an equal sum. 
‘The functions of the librarian are admin- 
istrative only, the executive labors being 
divided among a well-organized corps of 
two hundred officers and assistants. The 
expense of maintaining the library, includ- 
ing expenditures for the purchase of 
books, amounts to upward of $200,000 
annually. Of this sum $175,000 is ap- 
propriated by the city government, the 
remainder accruing from the increment 
of invested funds, the gifts by bequest, 
and other sources already mentioned. 

The library is governed by a board of 
five trustees, to whom alone the librarian 
is responsible. These officials are ap- 
pointed by the mayor for a term of five 
years each, the term of one expiring each 
year. 

Mr. Samuel A. B. Abbott, who has long 
been the president of the board, and to 
whom Boston owes so much for his services 
in connection with the new building, has 
recently resigned. ‘The trustees now in 
office are Hon. Frederick O. Prince, J. 
H. Benton, Jr., Professor H. P. Bowditch, 
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Rev. James De Normandie and Samuel 
Carr. 

The Boston Public Library has_ the 
distinction of being free to the use of all 
citizens of Boston. Even before the 
actual foundation of the library it was de- 
creed that it should be “open to the 
public in as free a manner as is consistent 
with the safety of the property.” The 
spirit of this decree has been well observed 
from the beginning until now. Upon the 
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tront of the building on Boylston Street 
occupied by the library for nearly forty 
years was the inscription, “ Free to All.” 
Chiselled upon the facade of the magnifi- 
cent new edifice on Copley Square is the 
legend, “ Built by the People of Boston 
and Dedicated to the Advancement of 
Learning.” A more comprehensive motto 
and one more truly descriptive of the 
Boston Public Library could not have 
been chosen. 





f MARY. 






F ree ES, I can tell you that 
CORAL aH I never signed a 

f thie check with so much 
pleasure as that one, 
—and I always keep 
it where I can peep 
at it with all the cancellations ; it makes 
me sure that the money was paid. 

You see, when I married Mary, I had 
a good position, and we lived very com- 
fortably on my salary. Her relatives 
didn’t admire her choice much, I fancy, 
but they thought that she would be sure 
of a steady support. They didn’t know 
she had married a man who had the fever 
of invention. It is almost as great a 
curse as drinking. You have no idea of 
the grip it gets on a man. He is ready 
sometimes to sacrifice everything for it. 
And no one has found a Keeley cure for 
inventors. 

I used to lie awake nights, planning 
my wonderful improvements. Then I 
took to staying at home for a day once in 
a while, just to work out my ideas and 
make models. Then I actually secured 
a patent on an egg-beater. I believe 
that my royalty was about fifty dollars, but 
it seemed greater cause for self-gratula- 
tion than the three thousand a year I 
earned by plodding. There is no use in 
telling of the potato-mashers and oil- 
cans and locks and toys. Some failed 
and some succeeded. But when I got into 
improvements on sewing machines and 
bicycles, my destiny was decided. I was 
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an inventor, and no mistake. I gave up 
my first business, and was absorbed in 
that of inventing. 

I don’t believe that I was very amiable 
in those days, among so many dreams 
and theories. I often tried to accom- 
plish things that would not be accom- 
plished ; and the consciousness of being 
baffled is not soothing. The children 
were perpetually hushed when I appeared 
—I should think they would hate me 
yet; and Mary had to oil me up with 
coffee and beef-tea and chicken sand- 
wiches, at all hours of day and n ght, to 
keep me in running order. I felt as if 
my own machines were in my head. 

Poor Mary! How patient and loving 
and cheerful she was! I kept telling her 
that in a little while we could live in 
grand style. I meant to get a pair of 
carriage horses, and a pony for the chil- 
dren. But somehow it was not easy to 
get the money for those things when it 
was so hard to scrape together enough 
for the water-tax and the grocer and the 
doctor. I seemed to be very busy all 
the while ; and Mary — why, she was at 
work day and night. I used to tell her 
that I did wish that she wouldn’t mend 
so much, that she would buy some new 
things for herself and the children. She 
certainly didn’t look as well dressed as 
she did when I was on a salary. 

Yet I sold my patent fora gas-tip pretty 
well — four thousand dollars. But I had 
run behind somehow on rent for two 
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years and other things; and that money 
seemed to melt away. Indeed, I had to 
put fifteen hundred of it into my great 
invention, — the pistol. 

About that time we moved into a 
smaller house. It was easier for Mary to 
take care of, when she had only one little 
raw Swede to help her. And Howard 
and Edison went to the public school; i 
thought it was the thing anyway for chil- 
dren in a democratic country. Mary 
taught little Rose, and gave them all 
music lessons. They had to practise 
when I was away, because I could not 
stand any noise. Sometimes when I felt 
pretty well, Mary would have the children 
play their duets after tea, and they would 
sing, and we were very happy. On other 
nights, when I had to sit up away into 
the morning, and had headache and 
heartache, she was a ministering angel. 
Toast and tea then; no chicken sand- 
wiches. 

Just then my pistol, which was a grand 
thing if I do say it, got a boom, and the 
Parker Arms Company made me a hand- 
some offer for it. They were to begin 
making it at once, and I was to have a 
good percentage on every case sold. I 
was happy. I saw Mary already in a 
sealskin jacket. But the Parker Company 
made one stipulation. I was to keep the 
pistol at the head of the market for at 
least five years, making all such improve- 
ments as would be needed to compete 
with other pistols and keep in advance of 
them. As luck would have it, that Creigh- 
ton, who had been sneaking around 
Washington all the time I was securing 
my patent, picked up a little discarded 
idea of mine, clapped it on to the pistol, 
took out his patent,—and there we 
were ! 

I can't tell much more about that time. 
They say that I was very sick for weeks. 
My first vision when I came back to 
things of life was Mary bending over me, 
so pale and thin, but beaming with joy. 
She would not give up, even when the 
doctors lost courage. As soon as I was 
well enough, we went into a smaller house. 
The little raw Swede didn’t bother us any 
more, for Mary did all the housework ; 
and I wasn’t afflicted by the piano, be- 
cause it went to pay doctors’ bills, 


By and by I lighted on the idea of my 
Elfin steam-engine. I was sure of suc- 
cess if I could put it through. But 
where was the money to come from? My 
way was blocked. Mary’s relatives gen- 
erally crossed the street when they saw 
me coming, and I don’t believe any one 
would have lent me a dollar. But Mary 
still had faith in me. 

“Walter,” she said, “there is my 
money. It is yours. Take it, and work 
out the engine.” 

Mary had ten thousand dollars, all that 
was left from her father’s estate. We 
had clung to that during all the storms ; 
it was understood that it was our sheet 
anchor. It was safely invested; and 
while the tiny income invariably had to 
go for rent or something absolutely ne- 
cessary, we had always vowed never to 
touch the principal. The very thought 
seemed sacrilege. But Mary insisted. 
She declared that the engine would be a 
success, and that I would be using the 
money for her pleasure if I took it to 
work out my patent. Her faith was an 
inspiration. It seemed then asif I should 
surely succeed. But as months dragged 
into years, and so much of that precious 
patrimony had to go for working models 
and trips to the Patent Office and law- 
yers’ fees, and so little of it to the sup- 
port of the family, I lost hope. Mary 
never did. We went down to poverty’s 
back door, I know; even Mary couldn’t 
always put a full meal on the table when 
the storeroom was empty, nor keep us 
warm when the coal was out. It was all 
dismal enough. 

I think it had been the most dismal 
morning of my life, that on which the 
postman brought that letter. A dun, of 
course, I thought. Well, sir, that letter 
was from the Armsdale Company, asking 
if I would be willing to take a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for my steam- 
engine. Ask a starving man if he would 
be willing to take a tenderloin steak. 
Ask a drowning man if he is willing 
to be taken on board a man-of-war. I 
rushed down to New York to complete 
the negotiations, — poor seedy inventor 
that I was. Mary thought that I was 
on another wild-goose chase; but I 
could not tell her until I was sure. The 
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bargain was completed ; they would for- 
ward the money the next week. I 
said : — 

‘Gentlemen, if you can give me a 
check for eleven thousand dollars, pay- 
able to my wife, to-day, it will mean a 
great deal.” And the old treasurer wrote 
the check. 

It seemed to me that the train crawled 
home ; but I reached Mary at last. You 
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must excuse me, — I always break down 
when I think of that scene. 

Yes, I believe I’m a millionnaire now. 
Mary can rest on satin if it will bring 
back her strength. Her relatives are 
very much reconciled to the match. I 
suppose I shall lose most of my fortune 
some time; but I assure you, there’s a 
snug sum put away for Mary, which she 
will always have. 





ALONE ON 


By William Morse 





‘@ WO years ago the ad- 

$ vance of railroads and 
summer hotels had 
)} left the hobgoblins 
and dragons of the 
White Mountains but 
one foraging ground. 
My intimacy with 
these charming creatures is not great, 
but my interest in them has made their 
cause my own. The woful news last 
summer was that the enemy was on the 
track of my friends and in a year or two 
at most would drive them from their last 
resort. In the region of which I write a 
new era has begun, and no one can quite 
repeat the experiences that I have cher- 
ished and anticipated on my favorite 
mountain. 

Until the recent inroads of civilization, 
wilderness stretched north and south from 
the Twins to the Sandwich range, and 
east and west from Tom and Tremont to 
the Tecumseh and Franconia ranges. A 
dozen mountains were included within its 
bounds. The edges of this wilderness 
were cut by four or five miles of carriage 
road on the south, a few miles of logging 
railroad on the east and north, and a 
footpath or two. The interior, however, 
was unbroken, except for an occasional 
blazed trail. 

Just over the edge of the wilderness, 
north of the Sandwich range, stands Mt. 
Osceola, rising forty-four hundred feet 
above the sea and a little less than three 
thousand feet above the valley at its foot. 


OSCEOLA. 
Cole. 


Unless acuteness of angle is insisted upon 
in mountain form, one finds Osceola set- 
tling itself in one’s mind as a type of per- 
fect outline. As seen from the south, its 
base is massive, spreading into spurs, of 
which two thrust themselves out parallel 
with each other into the valley of the 
Mad River and end abruptly. The out- 
line against the sky rises rapidly at the 
west, curves sharply to a level ridge, and 
then rises by a graceful compound curvé 
to form the low dome of the summit; 
thence, by a gently undulating line, it 
falls toward the ravine between the two 
southern spurs, rises to the eastern peak, 
and then drops behind the hills. It is 
like some prince of beasts stretched out 
in lazy strength. 

In the winter of 1891-92, or at some 
time between the autumn of 1891 and 
the early summer of 1892 — for none 
passes that way in winter —a land-slide 
stripped a path from near the top of the 
ridge on the northeastern slope to the 
Greeley Ponds. ‘To the few climbers 
who chanced thither during the summer, 
the track of the slide was a challenge ; 
and the fact that human foot had never 
trod those newly bared ledges served as 
an invitation. 

It was on an October morning that I 
started alone for twenty-four hours on 
Osceola. I planned to scale the eastern 


slope by the path of the slide, follow the 
ridge to the top, spend the night in watch- 
ing the lights and shadows, and descend 
in the morning by the western slope. 
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At the end of the carriage-road which 
leads to three or four farms within the 
Sandwich notch, I took the Mad River 
path, maintained by summer visitors, 
around the eastern end of the mountain. 
A brisk walk of an hour and a quarter 
through the woods took me to the Upper 
Greeley Pond, the source of the river. 
At the point where I had entered the 
path the stream was thirty or forty feet 
wide. I crossed it at a bound several 
times in my walk; and at the end, four 
miles away, I could hardly find it among 
the brush and fallen trees. At the pond 
I paddled out upon a log raft to plan 
my route along the ridge. From the 
water, the scene is of rare picturesque- 
ness. Upon the south, through the 
Mad River notch, bounded by the sharp 
pitches of Osceola and Kancamagus, 
Tripyramid thrusts out its Scaur Ridge, 
and shows the white rock of its over- 
topping peaks. Upon the east, the slopes 
of the modest but massive Kancamagus 
curve over and pitch to the very shore 
of the pond. Upon the north, through 
the narrow notch of the Hancock Branch 
one sees Mount Hancock stretching its 
barrier. On the west rises abruptly the 
northeastern slope of Osceola, tracked 
with the white line of the slide. On 
every side are the sharply pitched slopes 
of wooded mountains, and filling all the 
basin between are the black depths of 
the pond. No sign of life, brute or hu- 
man, present or past, is visible. 

Having determined upon a route of 
ascent, I retraced my steps to the point 
where some of the débris of the slide 
had fallen into the path, and thence fol- 
lowed its track. My first work was like 
that of an ant working its way over trod- 
den grass. The winter storm had begun 
a game with huge logs for jackstraws, 
and had gone off leaving only Time ‘to 
straighten out the tangle. Some of the 
large trunks were twisted completely 
round. In the path of a slide the ‘giants 
of the forest are little more than brush 
in the track of a man. In the midst of 
one of these piles of logs great bowlders 
were caught. 

On advancing to the désris higher 
up the slope, I suddenly left the land 
of Brobdingnag and entered Liliput. I 


seemed to be looking down upon a city 
whose tallest buildings reached not above 
my heel. The loose material brought 
down by the slide included innumerable 
bits of disintegrated rock which the sift- 
ing process of descent had left at the 
top. Upon this loose material, sprinkled 
with the tiny rock fragments, had fallen 
the rains of spring and summer. Each 
bit of rock served as a shield for the 
earth beneath it, but the loose, uncovered 
earth had been beaten down an inch or 
more below its former level. Innumer- 
able mounds, flat-topped and square- 
edged, protruded from the ground, like 
the buildings of a city seen from a great 
height. 

The first third of the way up the slide 
lay over bed-rock, nearly as smooth and 
washed as clean as a marble floor. A 
small stream, which had chosen this easy 
path to the river spread out over the sur- 
face and occasionally rendered the foot- 
ing treacherous. Although here and 
there the slope was very steep, nature 
seemed always to have provided some 
resource for climbers. At one point, my 
rubber-soled shoes refused to cling ; but 
I found an overlapped shelf so placed 
that by thrusting my hands under its 
edge I could, as it were, press myself 
down upon the bed-rock hard enough to 
obtain a foothold. For the second part 
of the way, my route lay over disinte- 
grated rock. ‘The particles held together 
like grains of sugar gathered in a lump; 
a touch separated them. Three modes 
of progress were possible ; but whether 
I tried one or another, the others seemed 
preferable. The slope was steep, and 
wherever I stepped the rock crumbled 
and slid beneath my feet. After several 
narrow escapes from starting a new slide 
with myself for a centre, perhaps to be 
rushed two or three hundred feet down- 
ward and impaled upon the sharp spikes 
of a fallen spruce, I abandoned the mid- 
dle of the track and attempted to follow 
the edges. Here, however, though the 
probability of a fall was somewhat re- 
duced, the tangle of logs and bowlders 
increased in even greater proportion the 
probability of injury should a fall occur. 
When one is alone, some risks are wisest 
avoided. At last 1 abandoned this route 
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and turned to the stream, which had worn 
a channel sometimes eight or ten feet 
deep. Only by walking in the water was 
I able to secure a hard footing. 

The upper portion of the slide was 
bare ledge, solid and smooth. As seen 
from the pond below, it appears almost 
perpendicular, and until reaching it I had 
wondered whether a human being could 
cling there. I found that for much of it 
nothing less soft and flexible than rubber- 
soled shoes would be serviceable, and in 
some parts even these were inadequate. 
Now and then I came to a pitch so sharp 
and smooth that I could not cling, even 
though I lay flat and pressed hard with 
both feet and hands. The only possi- 
bility of advance was by dropping back a 
few yards upon the less steep portions 
and getting momentum sufficient to carry 
me to another foothold, unless, indeed, I 
abandoned the original plan of scaling 
the slide and took ignominiously to the 
woods. 

The necessity of frequent stops for 
breath and for selecting the best route 
was never less burdensome ; and, on the 
other hand, the severe angle which my 
feet were forced to take in order to keep 
my body perpendicular removed the 
temptation to linger too long over fore- 
tastes of the view. I was getting well up 
toward the heights, and the distant 
mountains began to peer over Osceola’s 
neighbors. Directly below me, so nearly 
underneath that I could almost drop a 
stone into it, lay the Upper Greeley 
Pond, its clear waters black as ink. I 
could barely distinguish the raft upon 
which, an hour before, I had been 
paddling. 

As soon as I had gone high enough to 
see over Kancamagus, the inspiration of 
height came over me. Every lover of 
mountains and every one who has in him 
the making of a lover of mountains 
knows the feeling. Mountain after moun- 
tain in “‘ wild pell mell ” rose up between 
the rest of the world and me. Not an 
acre of level ground, not a foot of clear- 
ing, not a trace of man as far as the eye 
could see. That is what it is to be alone. 
But then, by chance, I caught a glimpse 
of a tiny white spot on the dome of Mt. 
Washington twenty miles away, and re- 
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minded myself that as a sign of civiliza- 
tion the Summit House could not be 
escaped. Finally a taint gleam of light 
came from the summit of Kearsarge, and 
I knew that another Summit House must 
be the innocent cause. In such a posi- 
tion one sees how puny is man, and 
yet how great. Whether we will or not, 
however we may shun sermons, Nature 
will have her word with us. She forces 
us to feel how-vast is her kingdom of 
material things ; yet she reminds us that 
even these the mind and heart of man 
can conquer and make as naught. 

From the top of the slide to the ridge 
is only a short distance, but the walking 
is treacherous. The ground is covered 
with huge bowlders of all shapes. The 
interstices are partially filled with dead 
and decaying trees or limbs, fallen years 
ago ; and the whole is overspread with a 
carpet of soft, thick moss. Here and 
there, out of the tangle, rise scraggy 
spruces, and scattered about over the 
moss are trees which have fallen in recent 
years. One sometimes stands upon ap- 
parently firm footing, a foot raised for 
the next step, and then, suddenly feeling 
the mioss give way, drops with twisted 
ankle or knee between two bowlders, or 
plunges headlong into a dead spruce 
which threatens to impale one upon the 
sharp stumps of its broken-off branches. 

When I reached the ridge, a little 
after noon, the main peak loomed up 
through the thin clouds nearer than I 
had expected. I was tempted to linger 
and let my eyes wander about over the 
Pemigewasset wilderness, which now lay 
at my feet; but the October winds were 
swift and searching. I have only this 
one complaint to make against cold 
weather —that one cannot stop in the 
midst of hard, hot work until one can 
make a business of keeping warm. I 
followed the ridge southerly through the 
thin woods to a point near the top of the 
eastern peak, and thence westerly along 
the other ridge which connects the two 
parts of the mountain. This is, I think, 





the most beautiful walk, or line of march, 
— if that name better fits a tramp through 
unbroken woods, — that I have ever taken. 
As the ground is not treacherous and as 
nothing blocks the way, one’s eyes are 
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free to wander. The ridge is narrow 
and the sides are steep. On the south 
one looks down two thousand feet into 
the beautiful, half-cultivated valley of the 
Mad River ; on the north, into the bowl- 
shaped wilderness through which flows 
the East Branch of the Pemigewasset. 
In early October both valleys are vast 
gardens. 

Just under the last incline reaching 
to the summit I was surprised to come 
upon a little heath, perhaps three rods 
square. Upon three sidesit is surrounded 
by the primeval forest ; upon the fourth a 
precipice looks down upon it. Yet upon 
a summer’s day one might lie in a ham- 
mock there, twenty-five hundred feet 
above the valley, and, warmed by the 
sun and sung to by the stray breezes, 
feel as civilized as in a hayfield in any 
populous farming region. No evidence 
of height or of the surrounding wilder- 
ness obtrudes itself. 

The last pitch to the top of the moun- 
tain gave me another variety of climb- 
ing. I had carelessly failed to circum- 
vent altogether the cliffs which on that 
side drop abruptly two hundred feet 
from the summit. When I reached the 
upper part, with which the ridge inter- 
sects, I was so far out of my way that 
return was not worth while. The cliffs 
were like all others, — easy enough when 
clinging-places for hands and feet were 
found, but almost inexorable when one 
is in a position from which both advance 
and retreat look doubtful. 

From the top of the cliffs the summit 
was in view, close at hand. Five minutes’ 
walk would seem a fair estimate. Twenty, 
if I remember rightly, was the fact. 
Scrub spruce here, as so often elsewhere, 
was responsible for the discrepancy. The 
trees grew so closely together that prog- 
ress was a matter of brute force. Some- 
times it paid literally to ride over a tree, — 
to get a good grip on something beyond 
and crowd the tree down and drag the 
body over ; sometimes two trees must be 
bent apart far enough to let the body 
through,— but not always all of one’s 
clothing ; sometimes, push and pull and 
plunge as one would, there was no 
thoroughfare, — but patience always found 
one somewhere. My last tug was the 
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hardest. Then a brisk trot of a few 
rods brought me out on the bare ledges, 
touched here and there with the first 
snow of the season. 

But I found myself in the midst of a 
cloud. For a view, I might as well have 
been in a log cabin in the woods. Then 
I literally cried out in ecstasy. At my 
right, through a tiny rift in the cloud, I 
saw, almost three thousand feet below me, 
a vast garden, radiant in the noon sun 
with all the glorious brilliancy and harmony 
of the October mountain foliage. I was 
looking down into the valley, upon the 
tops of the trees where the sun had done 
its best work. It was one of those rev- 
elations which come upon us suddenly, 
but leave their impress for always. ‘That 
rift in the cloud was like the star to the 
child, —‘“a hole in the sky to let the 
glory through ;” only I was in the sky, and 
the glory that shone through was that of 
earth. In a moment the wind had closed 
my view. Yet so thrilling had been the 
glimpse, that I was glad I had come, even 
though I might see nothing more. In a 
few moments another rift was opened, 
and another bit of the Mad River val- 
ley, under the Tripyramid Scaur, was my 
garden. Soon the cloud rolled away 
from me, though lingering among the 
scraggy trees behind, and I looked out 
unhindered over the bowl-like valley. 
The tops of all the mountains were cov- 
ered, for half their height, with clouds, 
which seemed to be the edges of space. 
It was hard to imagine any world beyond. 
In whichever direction I looked, clouds 
bounded the vision. I seemed to be in 
a little isolated world, afloat in space, — 
a part of the universe, but having no 
relation to what we call the earth. When 
one sees the top of a mountain, one feels 
that there is an unseen descent corre- 
sponding to the ascent which he knows ; 
but when the hills mount into the clouds 
and lose themselves, nothing but space 
seems to lie beyond. 

Slowly the clouds covering Sandwich 
Dome —or Black Mountain, as_ the 
natives call it—vshifted and became 
thin, and then were re-enforced, and 
thinned again. From leaden gray to 
azure, back to purple, and on again to 
azure, the veil changed. Now it would 
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tinge the zebra-colored ridge running 
along the upper half of the mountain from 
Noon Peak to Jennings Peak; now it 
would drop down and hide the belated 
greens on the slope of Noon Peak ; again 
it would lift and reveal the hard, cold 
black of the changeless spruces on the 
highest pitch. 

It was hard to lose a moment of the 
changing shades and tints; but muscle 
for climbing and animal warmth to scorn 
the cold do not come from watching 
shadows in a wintry wind. I descended 
to the spring on the western slope, about 
three eighths of a mile from the summit, 
and filled my flask and a small pail. On 
my return there was no lack of draught 
for a blaze, but dry wood was scarce. 
Though the snow lay only in patches, 
everything was moist. A few shavings 
from the inside of a dead spruce started 
my fire, and soon hot chocolate was ready. 
On such days one does not stand much 
on the order of eating nor — what is more 
to the purpose —of drinking. It is often 
the annoyance of hot-weather climbing 
that, unless one carries pounds of water, 
one runs the risk of having food repel 
for its very dryness. In cold weather, 
water can be almost dispensed with, — at 
any rate, appetite does not wait on it. 

As I ate my lunch, I watched the 
shifting scene. My respect for the 
native appreciation of mountain scenery 
was increased. I found that even the 
prosaic names of Black and Green spoke 
much for the observation of the natives. 
‘Though I had both climbed and noticed 
from a distance, many times, Black and 
Green Mountains, I had never before 
seen special appropriateness in their 
names. Yet now, in these few days of 
the height of autumn coloring, — and 
the period between the height of the 
coloring and the falling of the leaves is 
very short, — Black was the blackest 
mountain within range, and Green was 
the greenest. 

When the clouds had lifted, every 
variety of color was in view. The deep 
blue, caught in glimpses between the 
clouds, shaded down on the south to the 
color of polished steel in the wandering 
Winnepesaukee. Just beneath were the 
blacks and greens on Sandwich Dome, 





giving place in turn to yellow Mt. 
Fisher. Next came Tecumseh, gay with 
scarlet and gold. Beyond, an occa- 


sional gleam of silver came from the 
Pemigewasset River, winding beneath 
the sun. ‘Toward the northwest, distance 
had turned the abounding scarlets of the 
lower Franconia range to pink; but on 
the higher peaks winter had settled, and 
Lafayette was glistening in fairy whiteness. 

As the afternoon advanced, the wind 
increased to a half a gale, and the ther- 
mometer fell rapidly. The western sky 
grew black, and I began to count the 
signs of a storm. ‘Though to spend the 
night alone on a mountain top in a 
drenching rain and a wintry gale might be 
an interesting experience, it was not what 
I had counted on. It was with some 
difficulty that I persuaded myself that 
concern in the matter was not necessa- 
rily a sort of white feather. ‘There was 
still time to retreat ; but I thought it best 
to abandon forecasts and stay for luck. 
Just before sunset I built my fire for the 
night in the lee of a big shelf of rock, 
twenty or thirty rods from the bold crags 
which were to be my observatory. I 
think it was in cutting wood on my first 
night alone at the top that I realized, 
when my hatchet was turned by an over- 
hanging branch and missed its aim, what 
it may mean to be alone. I remembered 
suddenly that even experienced wood- 
choppers sometimes drive an axe into a 
leg ; that I was more than four miles from 
the nearest house; that the best road 
was a blazed path, useless by night. My 
improvement as a wood-cufter was rapid. 

When a good fire had been started, 
I hurried out to watch the sun go down. 
I had barely time to say good night to 
it. The clouds were so dense that I 
gave up the expectation of beautiful 
coloring in the west, and went to another 
part of the summit to look for reflec- 
tions. When I turned to the west again, 
my heart jumped. I seemed to be look- 
ing into the very mouth of the Inferno. 
A great ball, red like flowing blood, lay 


behind two black ragged jaws; and 
streaks of flaming scarlet ‘lay within. 
The wind was howling about me. 


The sun seemed to have risen again in 
And then the mystery was ex- 


fury. 
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plained. I had before mistaken the 
upper edge of a black cloud for the ho- 
rizon, and the sun had not yet gone. It 
was now finally settling behind a cloud 
as dense and angry as the first. 

Immediately the black shadows began 
to come up out of the valleys, — one can- 
not use the passive voice for such dark- 
ness. It is not the mere absence of 
light, as the dictionaries tell us ; it is posi- 
tive, active. What we see is not the 
voluntary departure of day; it is the 
aggressive advance of an enemy who has 
sprung from the deepest ravines and 
comes marching steadily upward, push- 
ing day before it. Never hastening, 
never halting, it is inexorability itself. 
Seasons, tempests, pestilences, nations, 
and even continents come and go, play 
their part and disappear, but in unvarying 
round since time began the darkness has 
risen from its haunts at night and has 
retired to them by day. One must be 
alone in the heart of mountains to real- 
ize that this ceaseless flow is the one un- 
changeable fact that the physical world 
can show us. I shall not forget the sen- 
sations of my first night alone on Osce- 
ola. The steadily nearing blackness 
shutting me off from my fellow-men was 
like a demon that hissed out to me: 
“Your coming was at your own will; 
your staying shall be at mine ; and mean- 
time the clouds and the winds and the 
lightnings and I will follow our own de- 
vices.” 

On this October evening the wind was 
momentarily increasing. It blew into 
my face the loose fragments of rock upon 
the summit. Now and then it swayed 
the trees until they chafed against each 
other and uttered a moan or a shrill cry. 
Several times I thought the cry human, 
or else that of some strange animal. 

I took my station for the night stretched 
out on a shelf of rock just under the 
highest crag. Its slope gave me the ad- 
vantages both of a reclining and a stand- 
ing posture. A buffalo robe, which I 
had taken to the top a few days previ- 
ously, kept off the wind. I watched the 
stars coming out in response to the 
nightly roll-call. The clouds had floated 
away, and attendance was good. One 
disappointment, however, I felt keenly 


at the start. Always before Vega had 
been almost directly overhead during a 
large part of the night, and I had lain 
looking up into her face and dreaming 
the dreams she gave me. In this matter 
I can vouch for her kindness of heart. 
Now that she was off in the west, almost 
behind the crag, I was forced to make 
new friends, and the night was less home- 
like. 

At seven o’clock I was surprised to 
see in the east a glow as from the electric 
lights of a distant city. Soon I saw upon 
the horizon a bright line, which rapidly 
widened and spread apart its bevelled 
ends. Then I knew it was the moon, 
enormous beyond all previous experience. 
I had expected it to appear about half 
past seven or eight o’clock, but I had for- 
gotten that the moon does not use upon 
a mountain top the time-table of the en- 
closed valley below. Soon the darkness 
began to give ground, but it refused to 
yield further than to the tops of the trees. 
Moreover, the light was unlike that which 
had fled before the darkness an hour and 
more ago. It was kin to the darkness it- 
self, for both are foster fathers of dreams 
and romance. As the moon rose higher, 
the dead level of black shadow stretching 
to the horizon began to break. The dim 
light settled deeper and deeper, and the 
mountains began to show their heads 
with softened outlines above the shadows ; 
but I could not see into the valleys. As I 
looked out toward the northeast the suc- 
cession of looming summits seemed great 
waves not yet subsided after a tornado at 
sea. ‘The view was constantly changing. 
As the moon swung southward, new 
slopes, with their knolls and ridges and 
ravines, came out of the shadow, and 
others disappeared. New stars appeared 
in the east, and old favorites went down 
behind the crags. With so much to 
watch and so much food for thought the 
moments flew rapidly. I was surprised 
at the lateness of the hour whenever I 
went back to the fire to warm my stiffen- 
ing joints. 

I was glad that I had made my fire at 
a distance and out of sight of my station. 
For one who wishes to feel the throb of 
the very heart of Nature, a fire is too 
companionable. It crackles in the wind, 
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sings with the steaming of wet wood, and 
makes pictures with its flames and smoke. 
It drives off the darkness, and establishes 
a little circle within which no mystery, 
no romance, no fancied terrors, can hope 
to live. One must be utterly alone in 
the wilderness, where there is no sound 
but the wind and, for a time at least, no 
light but that of the stars. Then it is 
that one sees the physical man stripped 
of all his belongings of tradition and con- 
vention looking out of his puny might 
upon the universe he deigns to patronize. 

About midnight I heard above the roar 
of the wind a sharp rattle of stones at my 
elbow. Instinctively I rose to a sitting 
posture and clapped. my hand to the 
revolver in my pocket. The movement 
startled my visitor even more than he 
had startled me. He stopped suddenly, 
turned his head to look at me, and off. 
I had not even time to see whether he 
was a fox or a wildcat. I ran around 
the rock under which I had lain, and 
clambered to the top for another look at 
him. He was watching there, but at my 
reappearance he darted for the woods. 
I had one other visitor before morning, 
but I heard only his retreat and caught 
no glimpse of him. 

A little after four o’clock the east be- 
came just perceptibly lighter than the 
rest of the sky. For a long time no other 
change was apparent ; then, very slowly, 
the gray brightened, spreading higher 
and wider until it became a glow. The 
stars slipped away, one by one, and the 
shadows started back into their ravines. 
The morning river-fogs, so white and 
dense that at first I mistook them for 
banks of snow, peered out of the dark- 
ness. One thing only was lacking: the 
birds were gone. I had once heard the 
bird chorus from this point. On a glori- 
ous July morning, just an hour after the 
first touch of dawn, a single call had 
come up from the foot of the slope be- 
low me. It seemed wondrously beautiful 
after my night of solitude. A second 
and a third time it was given, and then 
from across the ravine came an answer- 
ing note. For several moments the dis- 
tant duet continued, and then it became 
a trio, and then a quartet, and finally a 
chorus. The world was awake once 
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more. But on this October morning the 
silence was absolute. 

At about half past five the last star had 
disappeared. Ten minutes later a disk 
of molten gold appeared over Double- 
head. I found that there is no fiction 
nor arbitrary division in the words “ the 
new day.’”’ When the sun had appeared, 
it was true that the old had been left 
behind and the newhad been taken up. 
There was no similarity even in my 
moods. The spirit of romance, of 
dreams, of sublimity, had vanished with 
the shadows. I no longer cared even 
for the view. It had taken on the air 
of workaday life. Energy, activity, the 
spirit of conquest, had sprung forward 
with the sun. I was eager to be moving. 

As I crossed the plateau at the top, 
two rabbits were making their morning 
meal, with apparently nothing but bare 
ledge for a larder. I descended by the 
footpath which follows the southwestern 
ridge. Half a mile below the top the 
rushing of the wind became more marked. 
Near the summit the thin, dry spruces 
had moaned and sung and whistled only ; 
but down among the deciduous trees the 
tall trunks and branching limbs, but half 
stripped of leaves, gave a roar like the 
overhead passing of a railroad train. 

During the lulls the woods were almost 
more beautiful than in summer. The 
sun streamed in great patches through 
the half-stripped trees, upon the fallen 
leaves, yellows and scarlets and browns. 
Thus not only more light than in summer 
entered the woods, but it was reflected, 
rather than absorbed, by the ground. 
Suddenly, as I was enjoying the quiet 
beauty, the wind came in a fresh gust 
and roared among the branches. Nuts 
and twigs came pattering down. A soli- 
tary woodpecker, somewhere out of sight, 
tapped his tree with superhuman rapidity 
— the first sign of life I had found since 
leaving the top. In that solitude it was 
weird. A thick growth of moosewood 
thrust across my path its ghastly leaves, 
blotched with great blood-red patches, 
as if a battle had been fought there. A 
hemlock at my elbow bent and cracked 
with a loud report, and the other trees 
moaned and wailed as they chafed 
against one another. I found that I had 
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not leit all romance and sublimity at the 
top. 

About breakfast time I reached the 
river. Here in the valley the voice of 
the wind was only a rustle; it mingled 
with the murmuring of the tumbling 
water. Witha sense of relief I picked up 
a stick and tossed it into the stream; it 


signified the transfer of my allegiance 
from the gods of Egypt to the gods of 
Greece. I had been worshipping at the 
shrine of the dark, the mysterious, the sub- 
lime ; I turned to the light, the friendly, 
the joyous. One does well to turn to 
Egypt on sacred days ; for the rest, Greece 
will suffice. 
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THE Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship devoted its recent annual meeting to 
the consideration of a subject of the highest im- 
portance —the Revival of Public Spirit in our 
Country Towns. Many things have combined to 
make the leading members of this society ask 
themselves whether there is not a great work for 
the society to doin the promotion of such a re- 
vival. Although the society is by name a state 
society, its interests and activities have actually 
been confined chiefly to Boston; and here it has 
done much for several years, by courses of lec- 
tures on municipal affairs, presenting especially 
accounts of what is best in the organization and 
administration of European cities, to develop 
the spirit of municipal reform, which has resulted 
in the establishment of the Boston Municipal 
League. Many of the officers of the new League 
are officers of the Good Citizenship Society, who 
feel that they can accomplish most for municipal 
reform in an organization devoted exclusively to 
that purpose... 

Municipal Leagues are being born at this time 
in every large city in the country. We have 
made their work the theme of discussion more 
than once in these pages. The movement which 
has given them birth is one of the most impor- 
tant and necessary political movements in the 
country, and their rapid multiplication surely one 
of the most noteworthy and hopeful signs of the 
times. Our great cities, where the tides of pub- 
lic life run strongest, where political activities 
centre, and whence the influences radiate which 
affect for weal or woe the whole body of our 
society, have become, by reason of the political 
corruption which is rampant in them, the danger 
points in the nation. It is a true instinct which 
has warned the people that the problem of Amer- 
ican politics is the problem of the American city, 
and has provoked the uprising which we see in 
our cities everywhere, so general and so energetic 
that men may well speak of it asa civic renais- 
sance. 

a 

But while we see this encouraging devotion to 
reform and to the effort of rousing civic pride in 
our cities, there is no corresponding effort in be- 
half of the smaller towns and the country. That 
the needs here are great has certainly been 
pointed out often enough. We have heard much 
in these days of the decline of the hill town, of 
the abandoned farm, and of many things that 
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seem to threaten, where they have not already 
undermined, the fine old life of agricultural 
New England. A hundred of our country towns 
have during the century poured their best blood 
into New York and Boston, into the multiplying 
factory towns along our rivers, and into the great 
West. A hundred towns, where fifty or sixty 
years ago two thousand vigorous and ambitious 
people led an active, enterprising and stimula- 
ting life, now, with but half that population, and 
these often a poor and feeble folk beside the men 
of whose deeds the elders tell, seem going to de- 
cay. Public life in these depleted towns, ghostly 
with memories of a greater past, can hardly be 
said to exist; and the private and social life is in 
multitudes of cases dull, thin, uneventful, and 
uninteresting. It is not to be wondered at that 
the young people, as soon as their wings are fully 
grown, spread them and fly away. Fortunate is 
it in not a few places of the class of which we 
speak if the life is not worse than dull, if it is 
not stagnant and threatened with demoralization. 
The president of one of our colleges startled us 
two or three years ago by an article on the ques- 
tion, “Is the New England country becoming 
paganized?” Drawing his illustrations chiefly 
from the state of Maine, he pointed out that in 
that state there are many country towns where 
to-day, from one year’s end to the other, the gospel 
in any form is never heard, the old church door 
never unlocked. Who of us does not think of 
country towns in other states, towns perhaps well 
known to us, where tradition tells of a time when 
on the Sunday morning and the Sunday afternoon 
the one old meeting-house had every pew on 
the floor and in the big galleries full, and a hun- 
dred horses, driven from every corner of the 
town, were hitched in the village sheds, — yet 
where to-day hardly a score of people gather in 
each of the two or three little rival churches, 
struggling groups hardly able to pay the minister, 
pathetic enough often in their lonesome and 
patient devotion, exercising slight influence upon 
the general life of the town? It is generally but 
a short step from, religious decadence to moral 
degeneration; and it is certainly true that the re- 
ports of the moral life in many of the decaying 
country towns of New England are discourag- 
ing and ominous. With all that the great cities 
have to answer for, it may be questioned whether, 
hundred for hundred, their population does not 
show a higher moral average than the country 
population—more purity, more temperance, 
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more civility and humaneness. Isolation is not 
good for men; and in many parts of the country 
there is much of it. Edward Everett Hale likes 
to dwell upon the fact that comsctence means 
literally Anowing together, as the term moral re- 
lates to men as social beings; and he has empha- 
sized with power in recent discussions of this very 
problem of the country town the danger of isola- 
tion and the saving grace of togetherhood and pub- 
lic spirit. It is a startling fact that in Massa- 
chusetts, as shown by late statistics covering a 
series of years, a majority of the murders, and 
those the most brutal and revolting, are committed 
not in the great cities, but in the small towns, 
often in the remotest and most out-of-the-way 
corners of the small towns. The people of such 
towns need to be made better neighbors, need to 
be brought into closer, more constant and more 
organic relations, need to be given something 
public and inspiring to think about, need to be 
united and informed by common interests. This 
is one great problem, perhaps the greatest, with 
which the worker for good citizenship outside of 
the great cities has to deal. It is not simply a 
New England problem. It is a great mistake to 
think that the decadence of the country town, of 
which so much has been said of late in New 
England, is something seen there alone. The 
same problem confronts the West. In Illinois 
and Iowa and neighboring states, as a careful 
writer has been telling us at this very time in one 
of the magazines, the small towns, where life a 
little while ago was so impulsive and promising, 
are in multitudes of cases suffering reaction and 
decay — by reason of the rush of men to the 
great centres; and asa result of it the same 
social questions which we have just referred to 
rise to be answered there. Answered they must 
be, and will be. The country town is certainly 
not going to vanish from the face of the earth. 
We do not believe that the passion for cities or 
the industrial motives which have led to such 
congestion in cities will be so strong in the next 
century as they have been in this. Already the 
man and woman of the city, suffering from life’s 
high pressure, hunger for the country as never be- 
fore; where twenty years ago they passed one or 
two midsummer weeks there, now if possible they 
pass as many months. The summer homes of 
city men multiply on the Maine coast, in New 
Hampshire, in the Cape Cod towns, in Berkshire, 
and in scores of places where fashion and the 
crowd do not go. Inthe welfare of these places 
the earnest and abiding interest of these men is 
often enlisted; and the remote and important 
results of this interest cannot be valculated. It is 
an interest which can be appealed to in behalf of 
many wholesome and civilizing efforts in this 
transition period in the history of rural New Eng- 
land, which will constantly contribute to the 
bringing of city and country into closer touch 
and sympathy, and whichis an element of perma- 
nent and great importance in the problem of 
the enrichment of life and the revival of public 
spirit in the country places. 


*® 
THE great cities are not the only centres from 
which care for the interests of the country town 


should proceed. The country town is in a 
county as well as in a state; and the county 
town, the little capital, close at hand, the centre 
of trade and of local institutions, often of a brisk 
intellectual and social life, should make itself 
a source of nourishment and inspiration for the 
country round about. Our county life should be 
better organized. There shouldbe more frequent 
meetings at the centre of the ministers of the 
county, and of the teachers of the county, to con- 
fer on common needs and to reinforce each 
other. One of the most hopeful things in the 
country at present is the growth and multiplica- 
tion of the granges. The popularity and success 
of these organizations in many very small places, 
where there was almost no social or insti- 
tutional life among the farmers and _ their 
families, shows how great was the need and hun- 
ger for fraternity and cooperation. The grange 
has not only fulfilled its original intent as a stimu- 
lator of better thought about the field and garden 
and dairy and market, but has made itself as well 
the theatre — since oftentimes there is no other 
— of neighborhood discussion of all things per- 
taining to the neighborhood welfare, and the 
organ of the neighborhood pleasure. It is the 
best of all helps in being self-help; and the best 
thing about it is its federal instinct. The new 
grange in Smithfield immediately reaches out for 
relations with the older grange in Jonesboro; 
and straightway the granges of half a dozen 
towns meet together in convention or picnic, — 
and then the county is embraced. Such social 
federation as we thus see shaping itself among the 
farmers in their own particular province we 
want to see and want to foster in relation to what- 
ever concerns public needs or affects public spirit. 
Each county town should make itself a centre of 
activity to this end. It is the thought of the 
Massachusetts Good Citizenship Society to do 
something, by arranging county © conventions 
and prompting county organizations, to pro- 
mote interest in this matter and if possible to 
inaugurate a movement which shall send “the 
civic renaissance” from the city and the univer- 
sity to the hill-top farm and village and the 
district school. It is a thought which should 
commend itself to all good citizenship societies 
the country through. 
+,* 


IN the work of the revival of public spirit in the 
country towns, there are important agencies at 
our hand, if they can be intelligently enlisted in 
service, —the church, the public school, the 
public library, and the country newspaper. We 
have spoken of sad and discouraging features in 
the religious and church life of our country 
towns. Much that is worst and most harmful 
has come from our excessive sectarianism, the 
extravagant emphasis upon some favorite and 
controverted doctrine as the basis of religious 
fellowship and separate organization. We do 
not care to say anything about these several 
rival doctrines, and we surely do not question the 
right of each man to his own. What we do say 
is that this excessive sectarianism, this carrying 
of three poor churches into a little village instead 
of one good one, is again and again the source of 
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enfeeblement and frittering where there might be 
unity and power. There are things more import- 
ant to the religious life of a little town than cor- 
rectness as to the appointment of a minister by 
the congregation or by a bishop, or as to baptism at 
the font or in the brook; and the Congrega- 
tionalist or Methodist or Baptist who does not 
see this has no proportion in his thinking and is 
a poor Christian. It is one virtue of the remark- 
able Christian Endeavor movement —in addi- 
tion to the very great virtue that every one of 
these Christian Endeavor societies seems becom- 
ing, under the earnest and thoughtful guidance of 
the leaders of the movement, a good citizenship 
society—that its whole tendency is to rebuke and 
modify our extreme denominationalism: these 
zealous and fraternal young people grow im- 
patient of the minor points of form and dogma 
over which their elders quarrel and divide. This 
virtue will have more beneficent operation in 
small towns and country places than in the large 
cities, where a high degree of sectarianism is 
quite compatible with fraternity and efficiency 
and not without wholesomeness and advantage. 

We do not wish to see any return to the state 
church system which obtained in New England a 
century ago; the voluntary system in religion has 
come to stay, and we are all glad of it. But the 
old system had one distinct merit: it made 
the parish minister officially responsible for the 
religious interests of the whole town. Now the 
Baptist minister is responsible for his little flock, 
and the Methodist minister for his, and nobody 
for the “unchurched,” who constitute the vast 
majority. This particular problem, one of the 
most serious in the general problem of the re- 
vival of the country town, was the subject of 
attention this year by the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of Congregational ministers. One of the 
members of the committee appointed a year ago 
to make a report wrote as follows: — 

“ But a small percentage of the people of our 
agricultural towns now have any connection with 
religiouS institutions. They seldom or never 
attend a religious meeting unless it be a funeral. 
What can be done to bring these people under 
some religious influence? Let us form a Chris- 
tian league, embracing all denominations, to 
establish religious worship and instruction in 
these destitute districts. Take the abandoned 
school houses, fit them up for Sunday afternoon 
or Sunday evening religious services, and let the 
ministers hold meetings there in turn, each free 
to preach the gospel of a simple, practical faith, 
in his own way, without any purpose of contro- 
versy —the plain precepts of Christian morality 
and piety applied to the condition of the people. 
If we could come together on some broad basis 
like this, much might be done to bring this home- 
heathenism under the influence of Christianity. 
But so long as we keep up our petty rivalries 
and jealousies, I see no prospect of reaching the 
religious destitution lying at our very doors.” 

It was recommended that the minister of the 
First Parish in each town in Massachusetts be 
requested to call together all the clergymen of the 
town, for a conference, and that early in each 
year these ministers meet to divide among them- 
selves the responsibility of house-to-house . visit- 


ing through the town. Acquaintance should be 
made with the circumstances of every household, 
the plan of education for the children, the health 
of the family, and the reasons why any do not 
attend religious services — and proper effort made 
to persuade all to do so; and at the union meet- 
ing on Thanksgiving Day, some such public 
statement should be made as would interest the 
people of the town in arrangements for improv- 
ing the condition of the more destitute districts. 
The efficient carrying out of thisscheme — would 
result in incalculable good for our country 
towns. 
e*s 

Two things must tend to make the common 
schools of the country better nurseries, in the one 
case, of public spirit and, in the other, of interest 
in country life, —the extension of the study of 
our national history and of civil government, and 
the new attention which is being paid to nature 
studies. Too little has been done by the country 
schools in the past to open to the country boy and 
girl the beautiful secrets of their environment. 
Sympathy and sensitiveness have led this one and 
that into companionship with the birds and the 
woods, and have made naturalists of some. But 
every country child should be taught enough of 
botany and geology, of the science of the soil and 
the things that grow in it, of plant life and animal 
life, to make his world more eloquent and didac- 
tic and beckoning than it usually is. We wish 
that every country school-house in the future 
might be set in a garden, and that everything in 
farm life might become science before it has a 
chance to become drudgery. Each town should 
have its little natural history museum, where every 
local rock and tree and fern and flower and beast 
and bird should be represented, and school should 
vie with school in making contributions. There 
should be closer touch between the various dis- 
trict schools, and once a year at least a common 
festival at some common centre. 

o*® 

THE school should be brought into relation 
everywhere with the public library, the teacher 
should instruct the pupils what and how to read, 
and all should be taught as they leave school that 
the public library may become for all a permanent 
higher school. There is now hardly a town in 
Massachusetts without its public library. This is 
peculiarly the library age. To a hundred towns 
beautiful library buildings have been given by 
successful sons of the town in grateful reverence 
for the place of their nativity. Other states are 
following the lead of Massachusetts in legislation 
which shall make library privileges universal. 
This notable library movement is a thing of our own 
time; and nothing is more potential with good 
for the country town, where often there are few 
books and slight intellectual stimulus. Here is a 
great new engine of inspiration and delight. Let 
those especially who direct the education of the 
young people of the country unite to see that it is 
warmly welcomed and well used. 


* * 
* 


AN engine too of which it seems to us much 
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more use might be made than is made 1s the 
country newspaper. ‘Too warm tribute cannot 
be paid to many of our country newspapers, to the 
conscientiousness and care which mark them, and 
to the public spirit of their editors. But too often 
the country newspaper is not a missionary or a 
teacher, but merely a panderer to the little vil- 
lagers love of little gossip. The country news- 
paper must be enlisted everywhere as the great 


OMNIBUS. 


organ for the work of the revival of public spirit in 
the country places. The hour of its great oppor- 
tunity is now; and the country minister and 
lawyer and teacher, each with his own special 
experience and knowledge and purpose, should 
all become the editor’s assistants in the work, 
which may be so noble, of sending week by week 
into each home a messenger of culture and of 
public spirit. 





OMNIBUS. 


THE Mower. 


HE is up betimes in the morning, 
Ere the dew from the grass is gone, 
Merrily whistling down the street, 
The mower who mows the lawn. 
In and out by the gnarled old trees, 
Leisurely round and round, 
Under and over the sweet white clover, 
Flecking the velvety ground; 
Coming near to the hammock to rest, 
As a wild bird hovers about her nest. 


For somebody swings in the hammock, I ween, 
Whose cheeks with the roses vie, 

With lips as ripe as cherries are red 
In the heart of the gold July. 

She croons a song with the birds o’erhead, 
While the lawn mower rings in her ear; 

When it stopsits ringing, she ceases singing, 
She knows somebody is near; 

And mowing a lawn is dull alway, 

Unless you rest often and toss up the hay. 


He takes off his hat for the breeze to fan 
His brow with its touches cool; 

He clips the weeds where the hammock 

hangs, — 

Our mower is not any fool; 

He knows that the laws of nature and love 
Are governed the very same way, 

His heart divines while the hot sun shines 
It is wiser to make up his hay. 

He tosses his words like his hay with grace, 

And watches the smiles on her listening face. 


The hours drift into the drowsy noon, 
And into the gloaming late, 
But he lingers lovingly over his task, 
He mows with the mower of fate. 
And Cupid cuts swaths in holiday hearts, 
In the light of the stars or the dawn, 
So over and over, mid fragrance and clover, 
The mower who mows the lawn 
Tells the story that seems to all lovers the best, 
Whenever he stops by the hammock to rest. 


We wonder sometimes as the holidays wane 
And afar in the glow of the sun 

On uplands ripples the golden grain, 
If his task will never be done. 

For weeds grow fast in the long warm days; 
Yet a man will reap what he sows, 

And a harvest of love is sure, it is said, 
And the hay to the man who mows; 

So we patiently bide our time, that’s all, 

And wait for the garnering in, next fall. 

Emma Playter Seabury. 


* 
* * 


A SONG OF SUMMER. 


OuT in the open country fields, 
With the green grass blowing merrily, 
The daisies nod, and the dewdrops shine, 
And the sunbeams dance right cheerily. 


A lassie and laddie come tripping along, 
Like the fair day smiling brightly; 

They pluck the flowers, and they hum a song 
As they shake off the dewdrops lightly. 


The song tells how neither you nor I 
Nor any one else they know 

Has drunk the full cup of the joy of the fields 
Where the daisies and buttercups grow. 


You may rise when the flowers open their eyes, 
You may bathe your feet in the dew, 

You may live as the children of nature live, 
The whole long summer through; 


But there’ll still be a secret of nature’s own 
Beyond your human ken; 

It is known to the fairies who dwell in the grass, 
But is hid from the sons of men. 


Yet whenever together a lad and a lass 
Trip hand in hand through the fields, 
They fancy they drink with the elfin race 
All the sweetest that nature yields. 


Out in the full, free light of the sun 
Where the green grass bloweth merrily 
The lass and the lad go dancing by 
Singing their song right cheerily. 
Mary Almée Goodman 
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